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How to Win at Duplicate Bridge 




Chapter 1 


Introduction 


This is a book for those who take bridge seriously. If you do not 
care particularly whether you win or lose so long as you have 
fun, I envy you. What an excellent attitude to take toward recrea- 
tion! But this book is not for you. It is for greedy players who 
want to win far more than their fair share of the time. It is for 
players who are dissatisfied with coming in second when they 
should have come in first. 

If you have never read a bridge book, put this one aside until 
you have read one by Charles Goren or Ely Culbertson. This book 
does not dwell on fundamentals. The emphasis is on exceptions 
and modifications rather than general rules. Basic knowledge on 
your part is assumed. 

A good background in rubber-bridge technique is an aid at 
duplicate if you can break the bad habits acquired from rubber 
bridge. By bad habits, I mean flaying safe for your contract 
at the cost of overtricks, or being too conservative in competi- 
tive situations. In duplicate one hand counts as much as another. 
It is just as important not to let the opponent make two hearts 
when you can make two spades as it is to bid a grand slam. 
Consequently, a high degree of aggressiveness is called for on 
part-score hands. As Culbertson states, in rubber bridge you 
consider the amount of gab as agarnst the amount of loss. In 
duplicate you consider the frequency of gab as against the 
frequency of loss. 

In rubber bridge an overcall conforms to the rule of two and 
three. There must be enough playing strength to limit the loss 
to a reasonable amount. In duplicate you do not worry about 
how much an overcall might go down. You are concerned with 
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how often it will result in a bad board, and how it is most likely 
to work out with this particular hand. Similarly, when you 
double the opponent’s part- score contract at rubber bridge, you 
need a two-trick safety margin if the doubled contract would 
be enough for game, if made. A double for a one-trick set gives 
the opponents odds of six or eight to one. However, in dupli- 
cate, where total points do not count, you double very freely 
whenever you think the opponents are trying to steal the bid. 
In some situations, you have less to lose by an unsuccessful 
double than you stand to lose by not doubling if the opponents 
are too high. Nor do you differentiate between “light doubles” 
and “tight doubles,” in Culbertson’s terminology. In duplicate 
an unsuccessful double of two clubs is just as costly as an unsuc- 
cessful double of two spades. 

Another result of the difference in scoring at duplicate is 
that you prefer a risky part-score contract which will pay more 
(no-trump or a major-suit contract with a 4-3 trump holding) 
to a safer minor-suit contract. At rubber bridge the difference 
between 40, 60, 70, or 90 part-score is negligible. You would 
rather get 40 points below the line for sure (with a probable 
20 points above) than to speculate on a no-trump contract for 
70 points. In duplicate you prefer two plus 120’s, and a minus 
200, to three plus 110’s. 

In rubber bridge you do not take a deliberate 500-point set 
when there is a chance to defeat the opponents’ vulnerable game 
contract. Suppose your decision were right; you save very few 
points. If you were wrong, your loss would have been consider- 
able. In duplicate you would gladly risk 600 points to gain 120 
if the odds were 2 to 1 in your favor. Of course it is foolish to 
worry about whether 6 to 5 odds are good enough — it depends 
upon whether all the opponents will bid game, whether you need 
a good board or cannot afford a bad one — since you cannot 
forecast your chances with any such degree of accuracy. 

Many players have the philosophy that you should try to bid 
as others will bid and pick up your points in the play. To me 
this seems like giving up your major advantage over the field. 
It is just as logical to play your hands “like everyone else” (if 
you can tell what “everyone else” will do) and pick up your 
points in the bidding. Where it pays most to consider what 
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others will bid is in the field of sacrificing. Suppose good oppo- 
nents reach a vulnerable small slam which you believe they can 
make, and you are contemplating a sacrifice bid which should be 
down 900 or 1100 points. If you believe that most of the oppo- 
nents will bid a slam with the opponents’ cards, you may sacrifice. 
But if only one or two other teams, at most, will reach the slam, 
your sacrifice would result in a bad board whether the slam is 
makable or not. Rather than try for a twenty per cent board, 
pass and hope for a set. 

The major objective in rubber bridge is to reach game. The 
opening bids are keyed to this objective. Goren states that an 
opening bid opposite an opening bid with a fit equals game. 
Point-wise, an opening bid shows approximately 13 points mini- 
mum and 26 points are required for game. Since the objective 
in duplicate is to reach the best result, whether a game, part- 
score, or penalty on the maximum number of hands, you might 
expect the requirements for an opening bid to be decreased. But 
experience has shown that partner cannot handle lighter than 
normal opening bids. When both partners have 11 points, theo- 
retically they would do well to open and reach a part-score 
contract. But when one opens light, a partner with reasonable 
aggressiveness will constantly push the bidding too high. Many 
times when a hand has been passed out, you will notice that 
North-South can make one no-trump, two hearts, or three clubs, 
while East-West can only make one spade or two diamonds. Does 
this mean a bad boaid for North-South? No, because the few 
times that North or South improperly opened the bidding, the 
final contract was two no-trump or three hearts, down one. 

A further discussion of the difference between duplicate and 
rubber bridge in general terms would not be profitable. Each 
phase of bidding will be analyzed in detail, and the influence of 
match-point scoring as it applies to each phase will be emphasized. 

In this introductory chapter, match-point philosophy, hand 
evaluation, and forcing bids will be discussed, since this knowl- 
edge must be applied to all phases of bidding. In the other 
chapters on bidding, I have rejected the orthodox approach. 
Instead of dividing the material into small sub-topics such as 
opening suit bids, opening no-trump bids, responses, re-bids, and 
second-round responses, I have attempted to show how you 
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should plan to describe a hand, however many bids may be re- 
quired. More space is devoted to slam bidding and competitive 
bidding than you will find in most bridge books. Competitive 
bidding is emphasized because of its increased importance at 
duplicate and because match-point scoring requires a new 
approach. Slam bidding is discussed in detail because I know 
of no single book that treats it adequately from an expert point 
of view. 

In the United States, the best bridge literature for advanced 
players is to be found in The Bridge World magazine and in 
the bridge columns of newspapers. 

Perhaps you wonder whether I am attempting to introduce 
a new system. The answer is emphatically no. Most of the sugges- 
tions which may seem new to you are accepted ideas for dupli- 
cate among top players, as can be seen by a perusal of tournament 
reports and experts’ panels in The Bridge World. When I have a 
suggestion of my own, 1 have attempted to label it as such, and 
when there are several points of view, I have presented all sides 
while plugging the view which seems most logical to me. I may 
fudge a little here and there because of bias, conscious or 
unconscious. 

In one respect this book may appear unrealistic. The oppo- 
nents always bid logically. You can trust their bidding almost as 
much as your partner’s. When you play hands, the opponents 
defend with imagination and precision. When you defend, de- 
clarer not only plays well; he is often diabolically deceptive. 
At what tournament can you find this caliber of play? Surely not 
in your typical weekly game. Should more space be devoted to 
“How to Steal Candy From a Baby”? Inexperienced players can 
often be stolen blind by psyching. Overbidding is rewarded rather 
than punished. If you bid two or three tricks too high to com- 
pete against a part-score, the opponents will fail to double and 
will lose a trick or two on defense. But is that what you want 
from bridge — to win every weekly game at all costs? You should 
set your sights a little higher. 

Look at it this way. In your weekly game, they give out 
rating points. In a regional or national event they give out master 
points. Unless you are rich, retired, or professional, you are 
lucky to be able to attend two or three big events per year. If 
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you can come in second or third in one event of one regional 
meet against good competition, it means more than 52 little vic- 
tories, total rating points awarded notwithstanding. Would you 
jeopardize your chances in the big events by destroying partner- 
ship confidence and developing bad habits just to win a few more 
weekly games? 

Why do we play bridge anyway? For relaxation? Don’t kid 
yourself! A good game of bridge is more exhausting than any- 
thing you do for a living. The violent arguments which take place 
at the bridge table are a manifestation of the strain we are under. 
We play bridge largely to build up our ego. We want to con- 
vince others that we are intelligent and play a good game, and 
if enough people believe it, we ourselves are convinced. Master 
points are merely evidence with which we attempt to prove our 
contention — that we are good. There may be a few normal, well- 
balanced people who play bridge for fun. But these well-balanced 
people are seldom good players because they do not spend 
enough time and effort at bridge. I once knew a fellow who 
missed a two-session event just to take his family to a picnic! 
Obviously a hopeless case! 

The desire for recognition is normal. The problem is to hold 
it within bounds. A child will misbehave, if necessary, to attract 
attention. When we get older we say to ourselves, “Let’s attract 
favorable attention without being too obvious about it.” The 
“child” at the bridge table tries to show how good he is by be- 
littling the opponents. As he reaches adolescence, he realizes that 
the opponents are not considered lair game, and he confines his 
attention to his partner. When he reaches maturity, he seeks 
ways of attracting favorable attention without being too obvious. 
He may win friends, even though his bridge is not flawless. If 
he wants recognition through bridge, the best way, of course, is 
to win most of the time. But consistently winning is such a hard 
way to gain recognition! 

Playing well is not enough; one must find ways of getting 
partner to play well, too. This involves applied psychology of the 
highest order. Just as it is vitally important to discuss hands 
with a regular partner, it is equally important not to try to 
“train” a casual partner. Don’t give him anything new to worry 
abouj.^ he doesn’t play Stayman or the “weak two” bid, don’t 
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try to teach him so that he can use it with you for one session. 
The professionals often win important events with a very medi- 
ocre pupil. Good as the professional is, he cannot do it alone. 
The pupil has to play a fair game. Take this attitude: If your 
partner does not play his best game, it must be your fault. 

Criticism of another’s bridge game is always a touchy busi- 
ness. We all tend to forget that an accusation of a mistake at 
bridge is not an attack on character, or even intelligence. Never 
make any comments when partner makes an obvious mistake 
which he is aware of. A bridge discussion should not be for the 
purpose of humbling another, but merely for the purpose of 
avoiding a repetition of a mistake or misunderstanding. The 
proper way to approach the subject varies from person to person. 
Not many people are able to discuss bridge objectively, and the 
ability to take criticism is proportional to one’s self-confidence. 

The cocky individual who imagines that he is irresistible to 
women is the easiest to get along with. You can shout, “Butcher!”, 
and he will grin from ear to ear. By a devious reasoning process, 
he considers your exclamation a compliment. Unless you thought 
he was pretty good, you would not get excited over a mistake! 
Furthermore, he will admit his mistakes readily with a “Caesar- 
has-fallen” attitude, since he knows that you know he only makes 
a mistake like this three or four times a year. The fact that he 
has made two years’ worth this session is beside the point. You 
can relax and save your tact for someone else, since nothing you 
say will insult him. His optimism and good spirits are contagious, 
and you both start laughing over each other’s wild bidding. 

The other extreme is the timid soul who keeps asking, “Did 
I do the right thing, partner?” The truthful answer would be no, 
but the truth would be brutal to a sensitive person, and you must 
be very careful what you say. 

The average partner falls somewhere between these extremes. 
He does not want any unfavorable comment right after a hand 
has been played, nor does he want any criticism in front of others. 
For that matter, no one likes angry or emotional criticism. Form 
the habit of keeping a private score and jotting down the hands 
you want to discuss later if you are afraid of forgetting them. 
Then discuss the hands in private. If your partner cannot discuss 
hands unemotionally the next day, change partners, because it is 
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vital to a regular partnership to discuss hands where points were 
lost. It will be a great deal of help if you can start out by admit- 
ting a mistake you made on the same hand, even though you 
think your own mistake was insignificant. Remember, the pur- 
pose of the discussion is not to prove you played better than 
partner, but to avoid the recurrence of mistakes. Once partner 
says, “Yes, I should have played the queen of diamonds,” drop 
the subject. Don’t rub it in or remind him of the hand two 
years later when you have an argument. Don’t make such an issue 
of any hand that neither you nor partner can ever give in without 
an injury to pride. 

Enough on psychology. Back to the technical aspects. 

A few top players, the “Four Aces,” recommended a point 
count in 1935, but they were unable to sell their ideas or their 
book very well. Consequently, till around 1950, almost all bridge 
players used Culbertson’s honor count and playing tricks in 
evaluating hands. Then, as one writer after another, including 
Culbertson, suggested point adjustments for distribution, the 
Work point count became popular. 

Point count has two main advantages over honor count. Point 
count is a combination (in effect) of honor count and playing 
tricks; consequently, only one evaluation is necessary — only one 
at a time, anyway. More important, there are certain fixed goals 
such as 26 points for game or 33 for a slam. If you forget what 
you need to make a certain bid, you can figure it out anew, or 
you can subtract your points from 26 to see what partner needs 
in order for you to make game. I'his is easier (but less accurate) 
than trying to imagine various hands partner might have, con- 
sistent with his bidding, in order to determine how many tricks 
you could take. Point count is best with balanced hands, particu- 
larly for no-trump bidding. With distributional hands, honor 
count is better. Either method of evaluation needs adjustments. 
For example, using honor count, it is necessary to add a plus 
value for possession of several honor cards; using points, deduct 
for unsupported honors. The main trouble with a point-count 
evaluation is that, with corrections and adjustments, it purports 
to be extremely accurate and is taken too seriously. Despite 
ingenious suggestions for corrections, it is still misleading in 
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many cases. With few corrections, there are many inaccuracies; 
with many corrections, it becomes too complicated. 

For example, partner opens the bidding with one spade. You 
have 4Kxxx, S? A J x x, 0 x x x, 4^ x x. Admittedly, the king 
of spades is of more probable value to partner than any other 
king. But is this hand as good as it would be with the ace or 
king- jack of spades? Of course not, but that is the result you 
would get by following Goren’s rule of promotion. Now change 
the hand to4Kxxx, ^AJxxx, 0 x x, 4ft x x. Isn’t this 
a better hand? Don’t you prefer 4 -5-2-2 distribution to 4-4-S-2 
distribution? According to the Culbertson point count, both hands 
are worth ten points in support of spades. This is not a criticism 
of Culbertson or Goren. There are many factors of some value. 
One person assigns a point to this value; another disregards it. 
The more accurate evaluation might well be a fraction of a point, 
but the added complication of using fractions would outweigh 
the slight increase of accuracy. 

In my opinion, the best solution is to learn where the point 
count is least accurate. Then, if there are several overvaluations, 
you may use your judgment and subtract a point or two. When 
there are several undervaluations, you may add a point or two. 
Furthermore, you do not have to be consistent throughout the 
entire hand. As the bidding develops, you can tell whether you 
have the “right” cards or the “wrong” cards. As for distribution, 
you can tell after a couple of rounds of bidding whether an 
unbalanced hand pattern means ruffing values and an establish- 
able suit or a misfit and duplication. Following are several “evalu- 
ation factors” which you should consider. 

(1) Aces are undervalued in relation to other honors in the 
4-3-2-1 count, even for no-trump bidding. The undervaluation 
is more serious when you contemplate a suit bid. Most bridge 
writers recognize this fact in one way or another. Goren subtracts 
a point when opener has an aceless hand. Culbertson adds a 
point for possession of four aces and suggests passing all optional 
opening bids (at rubber bridge) containing no aces. Stayman 
counts an ace as 4^ points. Even kings are slightly undervalued 
in relation to the minor honors. Any time you have a borderline 
decision, bid more with strength concentrated in aces and kings; 
bid less with a preponderance of queens and jacks. 
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(2) Minor honors are worth more in combination than by 
themselves. Stated another way, when other things are equal, the 
greater the honor count, the better the hand. Over partner’s 
opening spade bid, 4* K x x, x, 0 K x x x x, f Q 10 x x, 
is just a sound raise to two spades, while 4* K x x, y x, 0 A J 
10 x x, 4^ x x x x, is too strong for an immediate spade raise. 
Remember that till the point count became popular, a queen was 
valued as one quarter of a trick (in effect) when it was accom- 
panied by no higher honors, but when it was with an ace or king, 
it was worth a half trick. A jack by itself was a dubious value 
but always worth a plus or quarter value when accompanied by a 
higher honor. What was true for twenty years is true today. Hon- 
ors are still worth more in combination so that they can support 
each other. This is particularly true when partner has, or may 
have, a weak hand. If he opens one no-trump, <4 Q x x x x, 
S? J x x, 0 K x x, 4 A x, is just about as good a hand as 
4 K Q J x x, ^xxx, 0 x x x, 4 A x. But suppose you were 
defending against three no-trump. Naturally, you prefer the 
latter hand. 

(3) It is better to have your strength concentrated in your 
long suits rather than in your short suits. Suppose partner opens 
the bidding one no-trump and you hold 4 A J 10 x x x, S?xx, 
0 x x, 4 x x x. You cheerfully raise to two no-trump because 
partner should have no worse than a finesse for six spade tricks. 
But suppose your hand were 4* x x x x x x, ^ x x, <>xx, 
♦ A J 10. Now you must either, bid two spades or pass because 
you can visualize how the play would go. It would take time and 
more entries than you have to establish and run the spades unless 
partner has a remarkably good spade fit. 

Or suppose partner opens the bidding one spade and you hold 
4 A x x x, ^ Q x, 0 Q x, dJ^Jxxxx. Your high-card total is 
nine points, and you get two more points for distribution, as will 
be explained later. Nevertheless, your correct bid is two spades, 
not two clubs. Why? In the first place, the honors are not in com- 
bination. Also, there will be too much wasted strength. The two 
points for distribution were awarded for ruffing values, one for 
each doubleton. But if partner is going to ruff the third round of 
the suit what good will the queen do him? If he has A J or K x x 
of hearts or diamonds, the queen might be of value, but it is quite 
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likely that one queen will be completely valueless. The hand 
would be stronger with worthless doubletons and the four points 
somewhere else. Change the hand to 4* K x x x, ^xx, 0 x x, 
4 A J x x x, and it is too strong for a raise to two spades despite 
the reduced gross count. Now, the ten of clubs added to this 
hand would be of more probable value than the jack of hearts or 
diamonds. Since point count cannot take the place of judgment, 
it is better to combine the two. 

How do other writers correct for these factors? Goren deducts 
a point for a singleton king, queen, or jack, or a doubleton queen- 
jack. Culbertson subtracts one point from opener's hand for one 
or more combinations such as Q x or J x. (But what about re- 
sponder or overcaller?) Jacoby deducts a point for no small cards 
in a suit; consequently he deducts for a singleton ace, doubleton 
ace-king or king-queen. Everyone recognizes the problem, but all 
these rules do either too much or too little. Why not point out the 
problem and let the player use his own judgment? One bad fea- 
ture can be cancelled out by a good one, or the good or bad fea- 
tures may be cumulative. It is much too difficult to reduce every- 
thing to a formula where you either subtract a point or not. If 
there is any hope for you as a bridge player, you must be able to 
make an on-the-spot decision. 

(4) Honors in bid suits are of more probable value than 
honors in unbid suits. Suppose partner opens with one heart and 
re-bids diamonds. Any honors in the red suits will be useful to 
him. Aces in the black suits will be useful cards and kings may 
be useful. But in support of a heart or diamond contract, your 
queens and jacks in the black suits will usually be worthless. The 
more distributional your hand is, or the more distributional you 
suspect partner's hand is, the more you should promote your 
hand for the right cards or demote it for the wrong ones. 

(5) Tenace holdings increase or decrease in value depend- 
ing upon the opponents’ bidding. K x is a better three points 
when the person on your right bids the suit than when the person 
on your left bids it. 

(6) The points to be awarded for distribution should vary 
throughout the auction. Even for the first bid there may be a 
slight inaccuracy which you should take into account with a 
borderline opening bid. Since we wish to avoid fractions, it is 
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necessary to award the same number of points to hand patterns 
of slightly different strength. 4 ^ 10 9 x, ^ K x, 0 A J x, 
4 > x x x x and 4* A 10 9 x x, K x, 0 A Jx, + x x x count up 
to thirteen points for the dealer whether you use Culbertson’s or 
Goren’s point count. Yet the second hand is definitely stronger 
and is a compulsory opening bid. Similarly, 4 A x x x x, S? 1^ 
xxx, 0 A x x, 4 is better than 4 A x x x x, 7 Kxxx, 
0 A x, 4 * x x. The difference is slight so far as opener is con- 
cerned. But suppose responder holds 4 Axxx,^xx, 0 xx 
xx, 4 x x x - He would have a very doubtful response to an 
opening bid of one heart, but he would have a much more reason- 
able bid with one more spade and one less diamond. Yet, if you 
apply either Culbertson’s or Goren’s point count automatically 
you get the same result, five points. 

In general, a singleton or doubleton in partner’s suit is a nega- 
tive factor since it increases the probability of a misfit. You do 
not worry much about it on your first bid, but if partner re-bids 
his suit, it pays to become conservative. Or suppose you have a 
long suit. If partner raises or bids, or re-bids no-trump, your 
length is usually worth slightly more points than you assign to it. 
But if he continues to bid other suits, your length is worth nothing 
at all. In fact, it probably means that you are short in partner’s 
suits and it is actually a disadvantage. 

Of course evaluation factors can only be applied after you 
have made a rough determination of points based upon high 
cards and hand pattern. There is po problem in counting points 
for high cards. Just count four, three, two, and one for the ace, 
king, queen, and jack, respectively. At no-trump, you may count 
two tens as a point. The difficulty is in assigning the proper num- 
ber of points to distribution. Despite the fact that points are a 
sort of combination of high cards and playing tricks when so 
used, you start out by counting high cards mostly, and revalue so 
as to count more for playing tricks on the later rounds, at least 
after partner has raised. Almost every bidding sequence calls for 
a slightly different evaluation, but Culbertson and Goren have 
found it practical to use just three different counts. The first is 
when you bid the first time (unless you raise partner or contem- 
plate a later raise). The second count is for re-bidding after a 
raise. The third count covers the exception to the first. When you 
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plan to raise partner either immediately or later, use the support 
count which is based largely upon ruffing values. 

For the first count, Culbertson and Goren get exactly the same 
answer by different methods. Goren counts short suits; Culbert- 
son counts long suits. I prefer the Culbertson method because it 
seems more natural and because it lends itself better to adjust- 
ments and revaluation. In addition to your high card points, add 
one point for every card over four in your “long suit” and for 
every card over three in the others. If you have two four-card 
suits, or two five-card suits, you may call either your long suit. 
For example: 4 A x x x x, ^ A x x x, 0 K x, x x. Count 
one point for the fifth spade, one for the fourth heart, and you 
get two points for distribution, eleven for high cards. Goren gets 
the same answer by counting a point for each doubleton. One 
advantage in using the Culbertson method is that if you do hot 
want to count the four-card side suit for any reason (perhaps be- 
cause you are going to support a no-trump contract), you do not 
have to use a completely different system. Also, it seems weird to 
count up points for a void or singleton in partner’s suit, although 
it may be necessary to do this in order to reflect the true value 
of your long suit in Goren’s method. Take ^Kxxx, A x x x, 
0 x x, 4 AQx. Even though you open the bidding with one 
club, you must still count hearts or spades as your long suit, 
giving you no points for distribution in your “long” suit and one 
point for the four-card “side” suit. After you use this count a 
short time, you will memorize the number of points to be awarded 
for all the common distributions. 

After partner has raised your suit, you should revalue your 
hand. Your long cards are worth a trick (three points) each 
instead of one point each. Therefore add two points for each 
card over five. Why start with five? It is a complicated story, 
and don’t worry if you miss the point. However, the explanation 
is as follows: 

If you were to award the full trick-taking value to distribu- 
tion in both hands, the same 26 points would be required for 
nine tricks, whether in no-trump, spades, or diamonds! Horrors, 
what a mess this would be! The authorities agree that 29 points 
are required for game in a minor suit — presumably the same 
29 points to make eleven tricks in a major — but only 26 
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points for nine tricks at no-trump or ten in a suit. What is the 
catch? Either not enough points are awarded to distributional 
values, or 26 points are not enough for ten tricks. The answer is 
that not enough points are assigned to distributional values to 
reflect the increased trick-taking ability. 

' Whatever the logic may be, the main idea is- to make the re- 
bids and responses mesh so that you arrive at the right contract. 
My suggestion is therefore to count two additional points each 
for the sixth and seventh cards of your suit, but to forget the 
fifth. Also, add one point for a singleton or two points for a 
void provided you have at least five trumps. Let us see how this 
works. You open one spade and get a raise to two. 4* A K x x 
x x, 7 A J x, 0 x x, 4^ x x. You had 14 points when you 
opened, but you have 16 points upon revaluation. Normally, 17 
points are required for a re-bid, but this is a borderline hand, 
since the evaluation factors are favorable; your honors are all 
in combination, and you have two aces. Change the hand to 
4AKxxxx,7AJx, 0 x x x, + x, and you have a clear- 
cut three-spade bid. One point was added for the singleton club. 

The third point count is in support of partner’s suit. Culbert- 
son’s system is the simplest but, in my opinion, not very accu- 
rate, so we shall use Goren’s for the most part. Count one point 
for each doubleton, three points for a singleton, and four for a 
void. Deduct a point for possession of only three trumps. Goren’s 
promotion of certain honor combinations has the effect of evalu- 
ating his supporting hands one jjoint higher than this for a 
majority of the time. I will admit that my failure to go along 
with him results in a rather conservative evaluation, but if you 
know that is the case, you can be rather liberal in applying 
positive evaluation factors. In support of partner’s spade bid, 
a 6- 4-2-2 or 4- 5-2-2 distribution is worth two points, one for 
each doubleton. A 4-4-4-1 or 4-5-3-1 distribution is worth three 
points. A 3-5-4-1 distribution is worth two points, since a point 
must be subtracted for the three-card trump support, and a 
S-4-4-2 distribution is supposedly worth no points, although a 
raise is usually preferable to a no-trump bid. 

Following are a few examples to show how the three point 
counts work. Partner opens the bidding with one heart. You 
have 4 K J x x x, 7 x x x, 0 x x x, 4 x x, four points in 
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high cards and one for the fifth spade, giving you five points for 
a spade response. 

4 K J x x, S? x x x, 0 x x x x, 4 x x: According to the 
rules, you have a total of five points again, this time by counting 
your four-card diamond length. However, common sense should 
tell you that it will be hard to utilize your four-card diamond 
suit when you have so weak a hand; this hand is no better than 
4 K J x x, S?xxx, 0 x x x, 4xxx, and surely not as good 
as 4 K J x x x, <s?xxx, 0 x x x, 4xx. 

4 K J x x, S?KJx, 0 Q x x x, 4 x x: This hand adds 
up to 11 points for a one-spade bid, but sooner or later you 
expect to support hearts. In support of hearts, this is only a ten- 
point hand. The proper bid is an immediate raise to two hearts 
since you are slightly too weak to bid one spade and raise hearts 
later. Change the hand to 4 A Q x x, ^ K J x, Oxxxx, 
4 x x, and your evaluation factors should persuade you to take 
the more aggressive action. 

Partner opens the bidding with one no-trump and you hold 
4 x x, ^ x x, 0 K Q x x x, 4 Q 10 x x. In support of a no- 
trump contract, you should count a five-card suit for one point, 
but you should disregard side-suit length, since you do not nor- 
mally have time to use both suits. Besides, a four-card side suit 
means a short suit or weakness somewhere else; consequently, 
the weakness and strength just about cancel each other out. You 
would count the club length, of course, in determining the value 
of your hand at a diamond contract. 

Actually, only counting one point for long cards in support 
of a no-trump contract is an undervaluation in one respect. A 
long card is often worth a full trick or three points. However, 
when you count distribution to reach a certain total, you have 
fewer points in high cards, which means that the opponents will 
have more. The opponents’ high cards help them to establish 
their long suits. If your strength is concentrated so that your 
tricks could be taken in a hurry, the suit length is really worth 
more than the values assigned to it. When your suit is not 
readily establishable and when your honors on the side are 
queens and jacks, one point for a long card is a liberal award. 
So one point is a compromise figure. A six-card suit is worth 
two or three points for no-trump, depending upon whether the 
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suit is good or poor, and whether the strength is in aces and 
kings or in queens and jacks. 

Experts do not have any serious disagreement on how to 
evaluate hands. In most cases the process is largely subcon- 
scious, and Goren, Schenken, and Culbertson would usually, m 
actual play, raise one spade to two spades with the same hands. 
The only disagreement is in reducing to a formula the considera- 
tions they take into account. The greatest actual differences in 
bidding today are in forcing bids and in what may be called 
style. Style will be discussed in detail in a later chapter, but 
now is a good time to decide what bids are forcing. 

Culbertson recommends very few forcing bids, while Goren 
recommends a large number of forcing bids. In this respect, 
Goren’s writing reflects the practice of a vast majority of the 
top American players. Both Culbertson and Goren have various 
inferential forces, but generally Culbertson requires an imme- 
diate jump or a subsequent jump in a new suit to force, while 
Goren plays any new suit bid or any jump (new suit or old) 
by responder as forcing. For example: 

OPENER RESPONDER 

l S? 14 

£ 4 ? 

Culbertson says that three spades is a strong bid or “semi-force.” 
Three hearts is merely a raise, since two hearts is a preference 
and no stronger than a pass. Two diamonds would not even be a 
strong bid and is less encouraging than two no-trump. Goren 
plays all three bids as forcing. Culbertson would argue that if 
you played three spades and three hearts as forcing, you would 
have the choice of overbidding or underbidding with many 
hands. What should responder do with 4 A Q J x x x, x x, 
0 K x, 4 J x x, or 4 A J x x x, S? K J x, 0 x x, 4 J 10 x ? 
He is not strong enough to insist upon game ; yet a two-spade or 
two-heart bid would not come close to describing his hand. Or if 
two diamonds were forcing, responder would have to pass with 
4KQxxx, S?x, OQJ 9 x x, 4 x x before getting into really 
serious trouble, since this could be a dangerous misfit. Besides, 
a forcing two-diamond bid has a constructive connotation re- 
sponder cannot afford with this hand. Goren and an impressive 
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array of experts would argue : Yes, with this particular hand we 
would like to be able to bid two diamonds as non-forcing or 
downright weak, but this does not look like a game hand, and in 
the long run we are willing to concede the part-score contracts 
with misfits in order to make the bidding easier with good 
hands. As for the first two hands, we must guess what to do — 
probably stretch and bid three spades or three hearts. If we wish 
to reach game on all close hands, we can find the right game 
contract better by treating all jumps by responder as forcing. 
The increased bidding accuracy with good hands makes up for 
a few lost part-scores. Suppose after 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 S? 1 ♦ 

2 + ? 

responder held 4^Jxxx, ^KJx, 0 A x, 4 > J 10 x, or 
4 A K x x x x, ^ Qx, 0 x » ♦ K Q x x. With the first hand he 
is strong enough to insist upon game somewhere, but is the proper 
spot three no-trump, four hearts, or four spades? A jump to 
three diamonds would paint a distorted picture of responder’s 
hand. Unless there is some other forcing bid, responder must 
just guess what to do. In the second example the forcing three- 
spade bid will invite a raise to four spades, with a doubleton 
spade. With a singleton, opener will re-bid three no-trump and 
responder can now bid five clubs. Six clubs might be cold on a 
hand where opener would pass three spades, if three spades 
were not forcing. At a total point game where a game is worth 
two or three part-score contracts, Goren’s style may be best. In 
duplicate, I prefer playing all these bids as non-forcing. Bid four 
hearts with 4AJxxx, ^KJx, 0 A x, 4 J 10 x, since 
four hearts is probably the best spot even if partner only has a 
four-card suit. On the second hand, any bid might turn out right, 
although my choice is a raise to four clubs, which I consider as 
forcing. Even at duplicate, I cannot go all the way with Culbert- 
son. If 

OPENER RESPONDER OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 14 and 1 S? 2 + 
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are not forcing sequences, responder is left with impossible prob- 
lems. Over a two-heart re-bid, what should he bid with 4 AK 
x x x, S? J x, OJx, 4 A Q x x t or 4 K J x x x, S?Kx, Oxx 
x, 4 A K x if three clubs is not forcing? Surely “general 
strength” bids such as four hearts or three no-trump leave some- 
thing to be desired. Even if three no-trump, for example, hap- 
pens to be the right spot, it should be played by opener, not 
responder. 


OPENER RESPONDER 

10 2 + 

2 0 ? 

If two spades is not forcing, what can responder bid, holding 
4 K Q x x, S? x, 0 J x, 4 A K Q x x x, or 4 A K x, ^ x, 
0 Qxx, d|b A 10 9 x x x? With the last hand he wants to bid 
two clubs, two spades, and three diamonds (the latter bid being 
inferentially forcing) to suggest a minor-suit contract, while 
allowing partner to play three no-trump with a double stopper 
in hearts. Whether you agree to play a certain bid forcing or 
non-forcing, you will get hands that will make you wish you 
had decided the other way. Nevertheless, it is necessary to adopt 
some definite rules. I have always been annoyed with the kind 
of doubletalk where “such and such a bid is not forcing, but 
partner will not pass.” So I suggest the following general rules: 

A new suit by responder (who has not previously passed) is 
forcing on the first round and* forcing on subsequent rounds 
unless opener could show a preference for the first suit at the 
two-level . In other words, 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 

2 0 2 S? 

is not forcing, but if partner had responded one heart followed 
by two spades, the latter bid would be forcing. A new suit by 
either player at the three-level is forcing. Second-round jump 
bids by responder in a previously bid suit or no-trump are not 
forcing — with exceptions. 

Remember that these are only general rules. Let us look at 
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a few bidding sequences, and then we shall state our rules in 
more detail: 


OPENER l’ESPONDER 

10 IS? 

24 34 

The two-spade bid was a force to game. Consequently, three 
spades is forcing, simply because game has not been reached. 
Some players have the peculiar idea that if the two-spade bid 
was a stretch and responder can only raise to three, opener may 
pass. Playing three spades non-forcing defeats the primary pur- 
pose of a game-forcing bid, which is to give up one round of 
bidding early in order to make subsequent bidding easier. If 
responder has a hand good enough to raise from two spades to 
five spades, he should be able to bid just three spades so that 
more information may be exchanged. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

is? 2 s? 

3 0 

According to our general rule, a new suit at the three-level is 
forcing. Furthermore, three diamonds should be forcing. Opener 
would pass two hearts unless he were interested in reaching 
game. Since responder may have no diamond support, opener 
must be prepared to play three hearts even when responder has 
a minimum hand and three-card heart support. Since opener is 
willing to push the bidding to the three-heart level, even when 
responder has no fit for diamonds, opener should be equally 
willing to reach three hearts when responder has a diamond fit 
(4 x x, y Q x x, 0 K x x x, 4 J x x x). Let’s look at this 
problem from opener’s point of view. 

4 A x x, 7 A K J x, 0 A Q J x, 4 10 x: After a raise to 
two hearts, he c ann ot settle for less than game. Yet three no- 
trump is likely to be the best spot, played preferably by re- 
sponder, who may have the king of clubs or queen of spades. 
If opener risks being dropped in a three-diamond bid, he must 
guess whether to bid three no-trump or four hearts and would 
probably choose .four hearts. 
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OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 2 S? 

3 0 3 S? 

3 4 3 NT 

is a far more logical sequence when responder has 4 x x, 
S?Qxx, 0^xxx f 4Jxxx. The three-spade bid would not 
show a biddable suit, of course, since biddable hearts, diamonds 
and spades are not shown in that order. 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 V 

Pass 

2 S? 

Pass 

Pass 

Double 

Pass 

2 4 

3 0 





This time three diamonds is not forcing. Opener (South), by 
passing two hearts, showed that he was not interested in reach- 
ing game. True, he forces the bidding to the three-heart level 
if responder has no diamond fit, but he does not do so willingly, 
and he does not guarantee that three hearts will be safe. He only 
bids again because he has been pushed. Since the opener is not 
interested in reaching game, the only purpose in bidding three 
diamonds is to suggest this bid as a final contract if responder’s 
heart support is weak. Responder should pass even with three 
diamonds and three hearts, since opener is very likely to have 
four hearts and five diamonds. With a 4-4-3-2 distribution, he 
would tend to pass, since he was too weak to re-bid on the sec- 
ond round. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 + 1 V 

14 2 <s? 

2 NT 3 0 

According to the general rule, three diamonds is forcing, since 
it is a new suit at the three level. But common sense tells us that 
the general rule should not apply. The two-heart bid, while not 
a complete sign-off, was not a strong bid. With nine or ten points, 
responder would cheerfully bid three no-trump or four hearts 
upon being given another chance. The three-diamond bid must 
show a hand that is too weak to pass! As another general rule. 
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when partner takes a two no-trump bid out to a minor suit at 
duplicate, it is a warning rather than a constructive bid. Re- 
sponder may have + K, ^ Q J x x x x, 0 9 8 x x x, 4 x, or 
even weaker. Opener will take a preference for three hearts if 
he can, but should avoid bidding more no-trump. 4 A J x x, 
S? x, OAQx, 4 A J 10 x x would be an obvious pass. 

Should the following sequence be forcing? 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 2 S? 

S 4 

This is a difficult question, but most players treat the three-club 
bid as forcing. Otherwise, they would have to pass the three no- 
trump level to show a good hand. Once responder bids at the 
two-level and opener shows extra values, the occasions where 
you could profitably stop on the dime (at three clubs) and 
know what you were doing are very rare. By making three clubs 
absolutely forcing, opener can coax a spade preference or heart 
re-bid, or get responder to bid three no-trump with diamonds 
stopped. In other words, a forcing re-bid at the three level is a 
very useful bid, and the alternative, a jump to four clubs or four 
diamonds, would crowd the bidding too much. Incidentally, a 
preference bid of three spades over three clubs guarantees bet- 
ter than a worthless doubleton and is inferentially forcing. If 
responder has a real “rag,” he must re-bid his suit rather than 
give a preference. 

Neither Culbertson nor Goren states a different rule for 
forcing sequences, depending upon whether the response was 
at the one-level or two-level — although Goren makes an excep- 
tion to the new-suit-forcing principle after a no-trump re-bid. 
Perhaps they feel that the average player would be confused by 
the distinction and that it is better to state a rule that everyone 
can remember. 


OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 

2 S? ? 

Opener has reversed, showing a very strong hand. Usually, re- 
sponder will bid again, but occasionally he will pass. 
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OPENER RESPONDER 

10 2 * 

2 S? 

I cannot imagine a hand with which responder would even be 
tempted to pass. If his two-club bid was based upon six or seven 
clubs to the K Q J and nothing else, he can at least re-bid his 
clubs. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

IV 14 

2 0 ? 

4 A K J x x, S? Q x x, 0 J x x, 4 x x: You would like 
to be able to bid three hearts as non-forcing. Even if you play 
three hearts as forcing, you must bid it, since three hearts would 
be less of an overbid than two hearts would be an underbid. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

IV 2 4 

2 0 ? 

4 x x, V’Qxx, OJxx, 4 A K J x x: This time most 
experts would choose a two-heart bid, since the two-club re- 
sponse has already suggested a fair hand. If 

OPENER RESPONDER 

IV 2 4 

2 0 ^ V 

is roughly equivalent to 

OPENER RESPONDER 

IV 14 

2 0 3 V 

why not save 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 V 2 4 

2 0 3 v 

as a force? That is my suggestion. A jump preference is forcing 
after a two-level response. And a jump all the way to four hearts 
is a mild slam suggestion. 
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No one has attempted to state all the bids that should be 
forcing, and you could not remember the list if one were made. 
Many bids are logically or inferentially forcing because one or 
both partners have shown enough strength so that a good play 
for game is certain. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 2 0 

2 NT 3 S? 

The three-heart bid is absolutely forcing. With a weak hand 
and heart support, responder would raise hearts immediately. 
Therefore, responder must have at least 11 points in support of 
hearts. Opener has shown a better-than-minimum hand by re- 
bidding two no-trump, at least 15 points and probably more. 
Consequently, the hands add up to game. Responder may be 
giving opener the choice between three no-trump and four hearts, 
or he may intend to follow up his three-heart bid with a slam try. 

OPENER RESPONDER Or OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 10 14 

2 NT 34 30 34 

In both cases opener's re-bid was strong but not forcing. 
However, any bid by responder is considered an acceptance of 
the invitation to game, and the bidding must continue. This is 
the orthodox view shared by Culbertson, Goren, and most good 
players. Occasionally you would like to play three spades, but 
not often enough to reserve three spades as a sign-off. A three- 
spade bid gives partner a choice between three no-trump and 
four spades, and you may even follow up the three-spade bid 
with a slam try after showing that you have a long suit. 

According to my experience, one exception should be made 
to this acceptance-of-the-invitation rule. A return to a previously- 
bid minor after a one-level response should be a sign-off, since 
you seldom want to play five of a minor at duplicate, and when 
you are interested in a slam you can jump to four clubs or four 
diamonds. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 

2 0 2 S? 

2 NT 3 0 
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Responder has made a non-forcing two-heart bid. The three- 
diamond bid completes the picture, denoting relative weakness 
or unsuitability for play at no-trump. Of course, he cannot be 
too weak or he could not risk a bid over two diamonds in search 
of a major-suit fit. Typical hands would be 4* A 10 x x x, 
S? K J x x x, 0 Q x, ♦ X, or 4 K J 10 X, K Q X X X, 
0 Q x x, 4b x. With the latter hand, responder had to bid spades 
on the first round in order to avoid a reverse (since he wanted 
to show both suits). 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 2 * 

20 24 

2 NT 3 0 

This time the three-diamond bid is forcing. After two forcing 
bids, responder has shown so much strength that he cannot want 
to give opener the option of passing. If responder wanted merely 
to invite another bid, he would have to bid either clubs or spades 
(but not both) and raise to three diamonds on the second round. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 

2 4 2 NT 

3 4 

The three-spade bid is forcing. With a minimum hand, 
opener would raise to two spades iihmediately. Logically, three 
spades must be forcing. Opener shows only a three-card spade 
support by his failure to raise or force immediately. If responder 
has a weak four-card suit, he has to bid again because he can- 
not “stand” a three-spade contract. He can “stand” a two- 
level contract with a poor trump suit and a poor hand, since 
there may be no better spot, but with a good hand (combined 
total of 24 points or more), he cannot afford to risk a minus 
score by choosing the wrong contract. The delayed raise to three 
spades gives responder the choice between no-trump and four 
spades. A typical hand for the opener is 4 Q ^ x, ^ x, 
OAKxxx, 4 K Q J x. Just as a take-out of two no-trump 
into a minor-suit is a warning or sign-off, a major-suit bid over 
two no-trump is generally constructive and forcing. 
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OPENER RESPONDER OPENER RESPONDER OPENER RESPONDER 

is? 14 14 20 10 14 

20 40 40 2 NT 40 

In all the above sequences, the four-diamond bid is forcing. In 
the first two cases, three diamonds would be a strong bid and 
an urge to game. Consequently, the jump past the three no-trump 
level is forcing. You may argue that it should not show such 
a terrific hand to pass the three no-trump level; perhaps the hand 
is so distributional that the four-diamond bidder could not safely 
pass a three no-trump bid. Nevertheless, when you wish to give 
partner the option of passing, you must just raise to three. If he 
bids three no-trump and you cannot “stand” it, you may then 
bid four diamonds or five diamonds. The forcing raise to four 
makes slam bidding easier than would a raise to five, and it 
leaves four no-trump as a resting spot if the slam invitation is 
refused. 

As I stated before, you cannot be expected to remember 
every forcing sequence, but you should try to understand why 
certain bids are inferentially forcing. Let’s look at some bids 
which are not forcing to see why they are not. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double Pass 2 4 or 3 4 

A jump response to a take-out double is not forcing because there 
is a better forcing bid at your disposal. If you wish to insist upon 
game, you must cue-bid the opponents’ suit. Even a cue bid of 
the opponents’ suit by the “defending” side (the side which 
does not open the bidding) may not be a game-force if it is 
followed up by a raise of partner’s suit. 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

l 0 

Double 

Pass 

2 0 

Pass 

2 4 

Pass 

3 4 


allows the take-out doubler to pass with a minimum. Similarly, 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 2 0 Pass 2 4 

Pass 3 4 
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The raise to three spades is not forcing, but in either of these 
sequences, the bid of a new suit would be forcing. The cue bid 
is forcing to game or until the cue-bidder limits his hand by rais- 
ing his partner’s suit. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double Pass 1 4 or 2 4 

Pass 3 S? 

The three-heart bid is a very strong urge but not quite forcing. 
The take-out doubler has limited his hand by failing to bid two 
diamonds at his first opportunity. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

Pass 1 4* 

2 NT 3 4 

The bridge authorities whose systems are based upon rubber 
bridge say that three spades is forcing. The opener must pass 
the two no-trump response unless he is interested in reaching 
game. However, at duplicate, if opener makes a third- or fourth- 
hand bid with 4 K J9 xx x, ^Axxx, 0 Q x, 4 x, he can 
hardly afford to let his partner play two no-trump at duplicate 
merely because he is too weak for game. So a re-bid of the 
opener’s suit should be another sign-off bid. 

Culbertson treats all bids by a passed hand as non-forcing. 
Goren states that a jump response in a new suit is forcing. 
Again, I prefer Culbertson’s view for duplicate. When responder 
jumps in a major suit, opener should bid again even with a bare 
opening bid and neutral support for partner’s suit. Responder 
may have passed an excellent playing hand with not quite 
enough high cards to open. But opener should pass a two-spade 
response with 4 x x > S? x x x > OKQJxx, 4Kxx(Iam 
sure Goren would agree), or even 4 XX > S?Q XX > 0 K Q J x x, 
4KQx. The latter aceless hand is very likely to be a disap- 
pointment to partner if he is distributional. The jump response 
in a minor suit can be used to show either of two hand types 
provided you decide in advance. Goren would bid three dia- 
monds over a one-spade bid with 4 A x x x, S? x » 0 A J 10 
xxx, 4 x x - As so played, the three-diamond bid must be 
absolutely forcing, and it is more descriptive than a direct raise 
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to four spades. The alternative is to use the jump in a minor 
to show six tricks, which invites opener to bid three no-trump 
with three top tricks. A typical holding would be a six-card 
minor to the ace-king-queen. 

Following is a summary of forcing bids: 

(1) A jump in a new suit by the opening side is forcing to 
game. An immediate double raise of a major suit or a two no- 
trump response is also forcing to game unless responder has 
previously passed. Thereafter, it is not necessary to jump again, 
since all bids below game are forcing. If the opponents bid, you 
may make a forcing pass. 

(2) A new suit by responder (who has not previously passed) 
is forcing — except when opener can show a preference for the 
first suit at the two-level. 

(3) A new suit by opener or responder at the three-level is 
forcing, unless it is preceded by a limit bid or sign-off. 

(4) After two forcing bids, a third bid below the level of 
game is usually inferentially forcing. 

(5) A bid is inferentially forcing when both partners have 
indicated enough strength so that the combined total will be 
enough for game. 

(6) A jump preference or reverse is forcing after a two- 
level response. 

(7) A jump raise or jump preference to the four-level in a 
minor suit is forcing. 

(8) A raise or re-bid of a major suit at the three-level over 
two no-trump is forcing. Two typical exceptions: 

OPENER RESPONDER OPENER RESPONDER 

Pass 1 4 I ♦ 1 NT 

2 NT 3 4 2 ♦ 2 NT 

3 4 or 3 S? 

(9) A raise or re-bid of a minor suit over two no-trump is 
weak and not forcing, unless it is preceded by a strong bid. 

(10) A jump in a new suit is forcing whether made by the 
opening or defending side, provided the jumper’s partner has 
made a voluntary bid, with few exceptions. 

Examples: 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

IS? 14 Pass Pass 

3 0 

The three-diamond bid is not forcing because responder has not 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Double Pass 2 

Pass 3 4 

The three-spade bid is not forcing since the two-club bid was not 
voluntary. 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 4 

1 NT 

Pass 

s 0 

l <7 

Double 

Pass 

3 0 


Neither three-diamond bid is forcing because of special rules 
which apply to defensive bidding. 

(11) A pass is forcing whenever your side has a balance of 
strength and the opponents are obviously attempting a sacrifice. 




Chapter 2 


Problems of the Opening Bidder 


The disagreement among the experts as to what constitutes a 
minimum opening bid is partially real and partially illusory. 
For example, no bridge player worth his salt would open the 
bidding in first or second position with the following hand: 
4 Q J x, <v> K x, OQJxxx, 4 Q J x. The decision is not 
even close, but each explains it differently. One expert deducts 
a point because the hand is aceless. Another refuses to open 
because he doesn’t have two “quick tricks.” A third says this 
hand falls within his “optional bid” classification, but since there 
are several bad features, he passes. A fourth expert says that he 
requires 14 points to open. While the four experts use different 
yardsticks, the result is the same. The last expert, the one who 
says he needs 14 points to open, would open many 13-point 
hands such as4 xx > ( v ) AKJ 10* x, 0 Axx, 4 x x x. In 
other words, whatever they may say , the difference in actual 
practice between the various bridge authorities is not as great 
as it seems. 

Now let us consider the real differences. A1 Roth and Tobias 
Stone recommend “heavy” opening bids with a 14-point mini- 
mum. It is obvious from their examples of minimum and optional 
opening bids that they really do require considerably more 
strength to open than Culbertson or Goren. If Roth and Stone 
were the only prominent players to suggest heavy openings, you 
might believe that this was just a peculiarity of the Roth-Stone 
system, adopted to increase the spread between a normal open- 
ing and a psychic opening, so that responder could “catch the 
psych” more easily. 


39 
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However, support for the heavy opening bids comes from 
orthodox quarters. John Crawford recommends a 14-point mini- 
mum, and Edgar Kaplan advocates the weak no-trump even when 
vulnerable so that an opening s lit bid will suggest better than 
a minimum (old-fashioned minimum) hand. When players of 
their ability and reputation recommend heavy openings, you can 
be certain that they have many followers. The trend seems to 
be toward “sounder” opening bids, followed by more forcing 
sequences later in the bidding. (Again note Roth-Stone.) If all 
jump bids or new suit bids by responder on any round are to be 
treated as forcing, perhaps the opening requirements should be 
raised. However, I believe the whole trend is wrong, and I am not 
alone in this belief. Many of the best players still favor light 
opening bids. 

Instead of counting noses and comparing reputations, let us 
look at the problem of setting the opening requirements as though 
it were a new proposition. First, let us assume that 26 points 
guarantee a good play for game; anything less is inadequate. 
Never mind how we count points or find the fit. And for the 
present, assume that we are discussing rubber bridge. Since a 
game contract is worth about three part-score contracts, our 
primary objective must be to reach sound game contracts. 

We cannot expect to reach the best contract every time, and 
we may pass out a few hands when our side has a slight superi- 
ority of strength. However, we cannot afford to set our opening- 
bid requirements so high that game hands will be passed out. 
Obviously someone has to open 13-point hands. If reaching game 
were the only objective, and if there were no practical difficul- 
ties, dealer and second position could require 14 points to open, 
while third and fourth position would open with 13. Thus dealer 
would pass with 13 points and jump to game or make an abso- 
lutely forcing bid if his partner could open. 

A major objection to this style is that it involves trapping. 
When you pick up 13 points as dealer, either the deal is passed 
out or game is reached. The only way you could get to a part- 
score contract would be for the opponents to open the bidding 
for you. Then what? If your hand is balanced or your suit is 
weak, it is much more dangerous to enter the bidding at this 
point than it would have been to open, especially when both 
opponents have bid. 
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Suppose that you pass originally with the following hand, 
4 x x x, 7 A K x x, <} A Q x, + x x x. Fortunately, partner: 
rather than an opponent, opens the bidding with one spade. 
What do you do now? Bid two no-trump? Partner would not 
raise to three no-trump with ^AKQxx, ^Qxx, 0 x x, 
4 x x x, or 4 A K Q x x, 7 x x, 0 K x x, 4 * x x x, because 
a jump to two no-trump in this position only purports to show 
11 or 12 points. Should you jump all the way to three no-trump 
and punish partner for opening light? Or miss the heart fit if he 
has 4 A Q x x x, 7 Q J x x, 0 Kxx, ♦ x? The problem of 
what to do after failing to open with a good hand exists both at 
rubber bridge and duplicate, but trapping is more costly at 
duplicate. 

Suppose you hold 4 A K Q x x x x, 7 x x, 0 x x, ♦ x x. 
This is too strong a hand defensively and too weak offensively 
for a four-spade pre-empt regardless of vulnerability. In order to 
make ten tricks, partner must turn up with three top tricks. 
Queens end jacks will not help. If partner has something like 
♦ x x, 7 Q J x x, 0 K Q X X, 4 Q J x't for example, you 
would be down two at four spades, and the opponents could 
not make anything their way. Besides, three no-trump might 
easily be your best contract. How about an opening three-spade 
bid? A three bid, particularly in a major, would not guarantee 
seven solid tricks for no-trump, or even seven playing tricks, 
unless you were vulnerable. Another possibility is to pass origi- 
nally and jump to four spades if partner should open the bid- 
ding. However, if the opponents have the balance of strength, 
they may push you too high if they are permitted to open and 
find their fit. Remember this point! We are often inclined to con- 
sider the problem of reaching the best spot by just looking at our 
own hand and partner’s. The opponents are also permitted to bid, 
and there is a definite advantage in making the first bid. The 
best way to reach your proper contract, whatever it is, is to open 
the bidding with one spade. 

Thus far, we have not considered how points were figured. 
When we do, we see additional reasons for light openings. When- 
ever responder has a good distributional fit for opener’s suit, his 
hand, which contains nine or ten points in high cards and is 
worth 11 or 12 points as an original bidder, may be worth a 
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full 13 points in support of opener’s hand. If dealer opens his 
13-point hand, game is reached. If dealer passes, the deal is 
passed out. South: 4* x x x > S? A K x x x, 0 A x x, + x x; 
North: 4Axxx, ^Qxxx, 0 x, + A x x x: If South opens. 
North will insist upon game; his best response is three hearts. 
Some players might open North’s hand in third or fourth posi- 
tion, but not I! Incidentally, opener only has 12 points unless the 
evaluation factors are considered. 

Another example: South: 4* x » A Q x x x x, 0 A x x, 
4 x x x; North: *s?Kxxx, 0 K J x x, 4 K x. The 

bidding was 


SOUTH 

NORTH 

1 7 

2 0 

2 S? 

3 S? 

4 S? 



Opener starts with 12 points, but is able to revalue his hand to 
15 points after the raise. Notice something else. The opponents 
can probably make about three spades, possibly more, depending 
upon their distribution. Apparently East had the stronger of the 
two opponents* hands, but he could not afford to experiment at 
the two-level after both opponents had bid. Suppose that West 
had held the good hand. Over one heart he would double or over- 
call one spade. In that event, it is difficult to say how the bidding 
would have continued. The opponents might have sold out for 
four hearts, and if they had bid four spades confidently enough, 
you might have sacrificed at five hearts. In any event, you would 
not have been stolen blind. Had you passed originally, allowing 
West to open and East to raise, it would have been too risky for 
you to compete at the three-level, and the opponents would have 
bought the bid for some number of spades. 

The advantages of light openings are so obvious that you may 
wonder why we should not reduce the requirements further still, 
to 10 or 11 points. The first limiting factor is safety. Not only 
must you be able to make one bid without undue risk of penalty. 
You must be prepared to re-bid over an exploratory response 
without getting into trouble when responder has a minimum. 
Everyone agrees that opener must prepare one re-bid. Those who 
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recommend a large number of forcing bids are the same ones who 
recommend “sound” openings. 

If opener is obligated to bid three or four times in many 
sequences when he does not want to, he needs more strength 
than when he is allowed to pass at his first reasonable oppor-* 
tunity. Two examples should make this point clear. 

SOUTH NORTH 

1 S? l * 

2 9 3 4 

? 

What should you bid with 4 A Q x x x x, 0 A x x, 

4^ x x x? In my opinion, you should pass, but if you play all 
jump bids by responder as forcing, you would like to have 
another queen or jack in order to make your re-bid more com- 
fortable. 


SOUTH NORTH 

14 14 

2 4 2 9 

? 

With 4 A x, S? x x x, 0 x x x, 4 A K 10 9 x, you would like 
to pass, and I believe that you should be able to do so. 

It pays, in the long run, to open with 2K honor count and a 
six-card major or three honor count and a re-biddable suit. Yet, 
if you are forced to continue bidding round after round, even in 
the face of a misfit, you need additional strength. You may 
argue that responder has a good enough hand to take care of the 
situation or he would not force. As a practical matter, that is not 
true. There are only so many bids at one's disposal. If responder 
has the choice between two bids, one of which is very weak or 
misleading, and the other is forcing, he will make the forcing 
bid — not because he wants to, but because it is the lesser of two 
evils. Or with a mediocre two-suited hand, he has the choice of 
showing his second suit (which is forcing) or passing. We have 
the ironical situation where opener would like to pass, but 
responder, who would also like to permit opener to pass, has 
forced opener to re-bid! 
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Safety is not the only factor in deciding upon the minimum 
requirements for an opening bid. Flexibility is also important. 
The opener should guarantee a certain amount of general 
strength which will be of value whoever buys the bid. The more 
leeway opener has to bid on playing tricks alone, the less leeway 
responder has in a competitive situation. Remember the state- 
ment that it is a definite advantage to make the first bid? The 
reason for this is that responder can double the opponents or bid 
a new suit freely, knowing that the opening bid guarantees gen- 
eral strength while the partner of the overcaller is pretty much 
in the dark. 

At the beginning of this discussion, it was stated that we 
were considering rubber bridge. At rubber bridge, opening bids 
are keyed to reaching game. At duplicate, part-score hands are 
just as important as game hands. However, most authorities 
agree that the opening bid in first or second position should be 
about the same in duplicate as in rubber bridge. The advantages 
of light opening bids in duplicate are obvious. You have to enter 
the bidding at duplicate even when game is remote and the risk 
is relatively great, and the safest time to do so is right away. On 
the other hand, there is still the risk of getting too high, and you 
still need enough general strength so that reasonable aggressive- 
ness on the part of responder will not get you into trouble. 

Another reason why the requirements are about the same is 
laziness. Most bridge players and bridge authorities play both 
rubber bridge and duplicate. In competitive situations, certain 
differences of bidding philosophy are necessary because of the 
difference in scoring, but it is too much trouble to change the 
whole bidding structure. If the requirements for opening the 
bidding are changed, the requirements for responses and re-bids 
must be changed too. The tendency, therefore, is to develop a 
style of bidding that works well for duplicate or rubber bridge, 
whichever one plays more, and make as few changes as possible 
in going from one game to the other. 

My recommendation is to open 13-point hands unless you 
have a good reason not to, and to open certain types of 12-point 
hands. For each hand type, you should consider how best to 
describe your hand — whether by an original bid and anticipated 
re-bid or by subsequent bidding after an original pass. 
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Consider first the balanced 4-3-3-S hand with 13 points in 
high cards. If your hand is aceless, particularly when it con- 
tains a preponderance of queens and jacks, you may pass. This 
is just an application of evaluation factors. 4 Q J x, ^ K Jx, 
o Q J X, 4 Q J X x is not as good as 4* K x x, S? A x x,' 
0 xxx, dfbAQxx. However, as a general rule, open when- 
ever you have 13 points in high cards. When your hand is bal- 
anced, the other hands are likely to be balanced also — which 
means that no one else will open with less than 12 or 13 points 
in high cards. When you hold 13 points, the other players hold 
an average of nine points, making a passed-out deal a strong 
probability. You should not want the deal to be passed out when 
you have a decided preponderance of strength. Occasionally you 
should pass because of an anticipated re-bid problem. For exam- 
ple, with 4 A Q x, <9 A Q x, 0 Jxxx, 4xxx,a one-diamond 
bid is undesirable since diamonds are so weak, and a two-club 
response would force you to overbid considerably. A two no- 
trump re-bid shows at least 15 points (16 according to Goren). 
But change the jack of diamonds to the queen, and you should 
certainly open. Partner may not bid two clubs, and even if he 
should, it would be less misleading to open and re-bid two no- 
trump than not to bid at all. Even an opening one-club bid on 
three small is better than a pass with 14 points. 

What would you bid with 4 A K x x, ^xxx, 0 A Q x, 
x x x? If you open the bidding with one spade, you will be 
forced to raise a two-heart or two-Miamond response or to re-bid 
two diamonds over two clubs. Is that so bad? In the first place, 
partner may not bid, or he may raise spades or bid no-trump, 
all of which will cause you no problems. Even if you have to 
overbid slightly or re-bid a three-card suit, no harm may result. 
Almost anything you do is better than to pass with 3 3^ top tricks. 
Could partner visualize game with 4> xx »S?xxx, 0 Kxxx 
xx, 4 A x opposite a passed hand? Similarly, it is better to open 
and re-bid your suit, if necessary, than it is to pass with the 
following hands: <4 XXX » ^ A K Q x, 0 A x x, 4 x x x; 
4 A K J x, S?KQx, <> xxx »+ xxx * 

Normally, you should open with 5-3- 3-2 distribution and 
12 points in high cards. The fifth card is worth a full point, and, 
if necessary, the five-card suit may be re-bid. While the suit 
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length is worth a point or more offensively, it does not increase 
your defensive strength. If your strength is largely in minor 
honors, a pass is recommended (4 J x, ^ K Jx, 0 A x x x x, 

* Q J *). 

A 4-4-3-2 distribution deserves special consideration. While 
this distribution is supposed to be worth one point (for the four- 
card “side suit”), this point is of dubious value when partner or 
the opponents buy the bid. It is also of dubious value at no- 
trump. I suggest this rule : When the strength of the hand is con- 
centrated in two suits with no wasted values, count one point for 
the 4-4-S-2 distribution. When the strength is scattered through- 
out the hand, disregard this point. With 4 * K Q x x, x x, 
0 xxx, 4 AKxx you should open one club and re-bid one 
spade. At either clubs or spades, your hand is worth 13 points. 
4 K x x x, ^Axx, <>xx, 4 K Q x x is a borderline hand. 
Change two small spades to the ten-nine, and it is a good opening 
bid. With 4hxx, 'y’Qxxx, 0 A x, 4^ K 10 x x y OU should 
pass. Unless partner has a heart suit, your hand will be a dis- 
appointment to him. At no-trump or spades, for example, it is 
worth only 12 points. The sequence 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 ♦ 1 * 

1 NT 

should show 13 points for no-trump , just as a raise should show 
at least 13 support points for partner’s suit. 

Whenever you count as much as two points for distribution 
(8-S-2-2, 5-4-3-1, etc.) it becomes increasingly important whether 
or not your strength is top-card strength. 4 * Q J x » 9 KQx, 
0 x, 4 ^ K x x x x x (13 points) is not worth a bid, while 
4 A Q x x x x, S? A x x, 0 xx, dfb x x (12 points) is a sound 
opening bid. Make the distribution in the minors 3-1 instead of 
2-2 with the latter hand, and a pass would be very bad. Change 
the long suit to a minor, and the hand is close, but I still prefer 
an opening bid. Give partner as little as three kings and an ace 
with a balanced hand, and you are cold for three or four no- 
trump, but these hands are hard to bid if you pass originally. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

Pass 

1 ♦ ? 
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4xx, ^AQxxxx, 0 A x x, + x x. Should you bid three 
hearts and risk finding partner with a singleton or void in hearts? 
Or bid two hearts and hope partner will bid again with 4(1 A 10 
9 x x, S? K x, 0 K x x, 4 K x x? (He would not bid again, 
and you will miss a cold three no-trump). Incidentally, what 
would you do if he should re-bid two spades? 

Another example: I saw two fine players bid as follows: 
South: 4 A x, S?Kxxxxx, 0 A x x, 4b x x; North: 4 K Q 
XX, ^x, 0 K Q X X X, 4 Q 10 X. 

SOUTH NORTH 

Pass 1 0 

IV 14 

3 V Pass 

What a contract! The opponents led the unbid suit, clubs, cash- 
ing two tricks, and now declarer needed a 3-3 heart break with 
the ace on side, and he was not quite that lucky. Perhaps you 
do not like South’s bidding after the original pass, but you have 
to admit he has a problem. How can he show such a good hand 
after passing? How can he jump without showing a stronger 
suit? If South opens the bidding, the bidding should go as 
follows: 


SOUTH 

NORTH 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

l V 

2 0 

1 

2 0 

2 v 

2 NT or 

. 2 S? 

2 4 

Pass 


*3 0 

Pass 


Even three no-trump is a better contract than three hearts. At 
least if you are lucky, you can expect to get a top. 

You should open 12-point hands only when they contain a 
good suit, at least 2 honor count in top strength, and no wasted 
values. Examples: 4 x, V A K 10 x x, 0 K 10 x x, 4 x x x; 
4 x x x, S? A 10 9 x x, 0 A K x, 4 x x; 4 A x x x x x, 
VAQx, 0 x x, 4 x x; 4 x x x, x x, <>AJx, 
4 A Q 10 9 x. 

There is another type of hand that I believe you should open. 
It is the hand containing a long, solid suit. As stated a few pages 
back, the only way to get to three no-trump or a part-score con- 
tract in spades (and know what you are doing) is to open one 
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spade with 4AKQxxxx, ^ xx, 0 x x, 4 x x * You do not 
have the general strength and flexibility partner expects, but you 
are willing to mislead him because you do not think it will do 
him any harm. If he trustingly doubles the opponents at a low 
level, you take out to a minimum number of spades. It is slightly 
more risky to open this type of hand when your long suit is a 
minor, as you may have to pull out at an uncomfortably high 
level. However, the risk is worth while with seven solid tricks be- 
cause partner needs so little strength to make three no-trump. 

Once you decide to bid, there is still the problem of what to 
bid. In order to reach the proper decision, it is necessary to con- 
sider what your re-bid will be. With a minimum opening bid, 
you must avoid making a strength-showing re-bid. Any re-bid 
which takes you to the three-level, or forces partner to the three- 
level if he returns you to your original suit, is a strength-showing 
re-bid. But if partner’s response is at a higher-than-normal level, 
he needs added strength. All other re-bids show or may show a 
minimum hand. For example: 

OPENER RESPONDER OPENER RESPONDER OPENER RESPONDER 

10 is? 10 is? 10 IS? 

14 1 NT 2 4 

OPENER RESPONDER OPENER RESPONDER 

10 is? 10 is? 

2 0 2 S? 

These are all minimum re-bids and may show as little as 13 
points. If the re-bid is no-trump, opener should have 13 points 
for no-trump; if the re-bid is a raise of partner’s suit, opener 
should have 13 support points. Examples of re-bids requiring 
additional strength: 

OPENER RESPONDER OPENER RESPONDER OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 10 1 NT 10 24 

2 S? 2 4 2 4 

OPENER RESPONDER OPENER RESPONDER OPENER RESPONDER 

10 24 10 24 IS? 20 

3 4 2 NT 3 4 
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How much additional strength is required for these bids will be 
discussed in detail later. Suffice it to say that the weakest of the 
strong re-bids is a raise of partner’s suit to the three-level. In a 
pinch, you may do this with as little as 14 points, although part- 
ner will assume at least 15. The two no-trump re-bid after a two- 
level response may be made with as little as 15 points. The other 
re-bids show so much additional strength that you should not 
consider them with a minimum hand, even on a least-of-evils 
basis. The re-bid of a higher-ranking suit (higher than the orig- 
inal bid) at the two-level, as in the first three sequences, is called 
a reverse. 

What should you open with 4 A Q x x, ^ A K x x x, Oxx, 
4 x x? To me, the answer is clear-cut. Bid one spade, because 
if you bid one heart, you are not strong enough to re-bid two 
spades over partner’s response, and I think that you should show 
both suits. Everyone agrees that you cannot reverse with this 
hand, but some players bid and re-bid hearts, figuring that 
spades would not be the spot unless responder can bid them. The 
argument against bidding one spade is as follows: 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 1 NT 

? 

You must bid two hearts. It would be decidedly weird to pass 
one no-trump without showing the five-card suit and with no 
strength in the minors. However, if you bid two hearts and 
partner returns you to two spades with a triple ton (or even a 
doubleton), you won’t like the contract — and surely you cannot 
bid any more in an effort to get out of spades. In other words, 
the disadvantage in bidding spades and hearts is that in some 
sequences you can hardly stand a preference for spades. But 
why be a pessimist? Failure to bid spades can also work out 
badly. 

Give partner a mediocre hand (7-11 points) with four or five 
spades, and a minor-suit overcall will shut your side out of 
spades (and probably out of the bidding) unless you open one 
spade originally. If you open one spade, you can risk a two-heart 
re-bid even if your left-hand opponent overcalls a minor suit and 
partner passes, but if you open one heart, it is too dangerous to 
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bid again in this sequence. The real point of this example is that 
in deciding when or what to open, you should consider not one 
bid, but two. What will you do now and what will you do next 
time? Either open one spade, with the intention of bidding both 
suits or open and re-bid hearts — unless subsequent bidding makes 
this action too dangerous. 

What is your opening bid with the following hand? 4* x » 
<s?KQ9x, 0 Kxx, f Axxxx: Make up your mind what 
you would bid over any non- jump response and decide which 
alternatives are most attractive. Remember that a one-level re- 
sponse is somewhat more probable than a two-level response, and 
that partner is most likely to bid your shortest suit. Suppose 
that you open one club. Over one diamond you would re-bid one 
heart. Obviously a one-heart response would be raised to two 
hearts. You would either pass or re-bid clubs over a one no- 
trump response and surely pass a two-club response. But a one- 
spade response, which is by far the most likely, would create 
difficulties. Two hearts, a reverse, is not to be considered. One 
no-trump should not be re-bid with a singleton. By the process 
of elimination you are forced to re-bid two clubs. If you open 
one heart, you can re-bid two clubs over a one-spade or one no- 
trump response, or you would raise a minor-suit response. You 
do not really want to open one heart and raise a diamond re- 
sponse any more than you want to bid and re-bid clubs over a 
spade response. However the heart opening bid is preferable, 
because a spade response or overcall is quite likely, and either 
bid might prevent you from showing your heart suit. 

What would you open with 4 A K x x, S? K x x, 0 Axxx, 
4 x x? The proper opening bid is one spade. No response will 
create problems since you are quite willing to raise if partner 
bids two hearts. A diamond opening bid would be bad since a 
two-club response would leave you no adequate re-bid. Without 
changing the distribution, change the hand to 4 A x x x, 
S?xxx, 0 K Q J x, * K x. Now one spade would be a very 
bad bid. The suit is too weak to open except as a last resort, and 
you don't want to raise a heart response. Aside from the fact that 
you are not strong enough for a heart raise, partner would never 
visualize you with a combined total of four points in the majors. 
The proper opening bid is one diamond. You hope partner will 
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not respond two clubs, but if he does, a two-diamond re-bid is 
satisfactory. This two-diamond re-bid will permit you to stop 
under game (you would pass a two no-trump re-bid by respond- 
er), while a two no-trump re-bid by you would get you to game 
automatically if partner has even ten points. With 4 A Q x x, 
Kxx, 0 A x x x, 4 x x, you open one spade and raise a 
two-heart response (reluctantly), but with 4 A Q x x, <s? x x, 
0 A x x x, K x x, bid one diamond and, if necessary, raise 
a two-club response. The weaker your hand, the more difficult 
it is to bid, while almost any opening bid will work out fairly 
well when you have 15 points or more in high cards. 

4 K Q x x, S?AJ9 x, 0 K x, 4 Q x x: The orthodox bid 
is one spade. The only embarrassing response would be one no- 
trump, since you would have to pass rather than gamble on find- 
ing a heart fit. Of course, passing the no-trump response risks 
missing a heart fit. Some players tend to open one club so as not 
to shut out a heart response, but this bid may work out badly 
in a number of ways. If the opponents buy the bid, you don’t 
want a club lead. If the opponents compete, you don’t want a 
club raise with three or four trumps. Furthermore, the oppo- 
nents are much more likely to enter the bidding over one club 
than over one spade. While making it easier for partner to bid, 
you make it easier for the opponents, too. An opening club bid 
gives up too much for one possible advantage, finding partner 
with a heart suit and a weak hand. 

The bid I prefer with the abcrve hand is one heart. If you 
bid one heart, you must never bid spades except to raise partner 
if he bids them. Over a minor-suit response, bid two no-trump. 

Suppose you hold <4Kxxx, S?AQxx, 0 x x, 4 A x x. 
Spades are too weak to bid. A two-diamond response would cre- 
ate an impossible re-bid after a one-heart opening, since you are 
too weak to re-bid two no-trump. So one club wins by elimina- 
tion. Change the heart and spade suits, and one club is still the 
best bid because you can’t, or don’t want to, bid both majors. 

4 A E x x, ^ A Q J x, 0 K x, ♦ K x x: One club is the 
favored opening bid again, since an opening one-spade bid 
would shut out a heart response with five or six points in high 
cards and a singleton spade. Tend not to open a four-card major, 
especially spades, with more than 18 points. Also note that with 
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a good hand, you have fewer problems than with a poor one. 
There is little wrong with a heart opening bid. If partner has a 
balanced hand without enough strength to respond to any bid, 
one heart will be a better contract than one club. 

^xxx, S? K J x, 0 K Q x x, + A x x: There is a split of 
opinion on this type of hand. One club is the safe bid. No 
response can be embarrassing. If you open one diamond, you 
have no good re-bid over a two-club response. However, a 
majority of players would bid one diamond, which is a much 
more satisfactory bid, unless partner responds two clubs. Even 
then no calamity may take place. There is a strong chance of 
opposing bidding when you open a minimum hand. If you are 
only able to bid once, you are better at diamonds than clubs. 
If partner leads, you prefer a diamond lead; if he raises you with 
four trumps to a jack opposite K Q x x, you are all right, 
but J x x x opposite A x x is not a very satisfactory trump suit. 

With a 13- or 14-point hand distributed 4-S-3-3, a club open- 
ing is always the safe bid. Since you may not have to bid again 
— perhaps will be unable to bid again — I prefer opening the 
four-card suit, provided it is fairly strong (K Q 10 x or better). 
If worse comes to worst, you can re-bid it. A majority of the 
time either the opponents or partner, by a raise or no-trump 
response, relieves you of the embarrassment of re-bidding, and 
you are glad you indicated where your strength lay. 

To avoid overstating the strength of your hand and to avoid 
bidding weak major suits, it is sometimes necessary to bid a 
three-card minor. Usually this minor is clubs, since a one- 
diamond opening bid on a weak hand and three-card diamond 
suit can create a re-bid problem. It is proper to bid one diamond 
with 4 A x x x, ^ K x x x, 0 A Q x, + Q x, since, if partner 
bids two clubs, you are strong enough to re-bid two no-trump. 
With 4 A x x x, S?KQxx, 0 K Q x, + x x, you should 
not open one diamond because you are not strong enough to re- 
bid two no-trump. Some players might choose a one-spade bid 
despite the weak suit. I prefer a one-heart bid. The only annoy- 
ing response is two clubs, and you can then re-bid two diamonds. 
The odds are better than 10 to 1 that someone will bid over two 
diamonds. Usually partner is strong enough for another bid; 
otherwise he would tend to respond one no-trump instead of bid- 
ding at the two-level. 
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4 J x x x x, ^ Axx, o K X, 4 A 10 X, or 4 Q X X X X, 
y x, 0 Axx, 4 A Q J x: The bid is one club, with the weak 
five-card spade suit treated like a four-card suit. Surely you don’t 
want to bid and re-bid spades. Incidentally, with four spades 
and four clubs and 3-2 distribution in the red suits, always bid 
one club regardless of strength. The only excuse for violating 
this rule is that clubs are so weak that you choose not to bid 
them at all (4 A K Q x, K x, 0 K x x, 4 J x x x). With 
three four-card suits, bid the suit under the singleton provided 
it is biddable. 

Holding two five-card suits, you normally bid the higher 
ranking. With 4 x x, ^ K Q x x x, 0 x, 4 A Q x x x, it is 
better to bid hearts and risk having clubs shut out by a two- 
diamond bid than to bid clubs and risk having hearts shut out by 
a one-spade response. However, when your five-card suits are 
clubs and spades, you can open clubs without risk of being shut 
out of spades. A one no-trump response over one club is infre- 
quent, and since it guarantees nine or ten points with a balanced 
hand, opener can afford to show his five-card spade suit, even 
with a minimum hand in high cards. The choice of opening bids 
depends both upon the general strength of the hand and the 
strength of the suits. 4 J x x x x > A, <>xx, 4 AKxxx: 
Bid one club. The spades are so weak that you only plan to bid 
them once. 4KQxxx, ^Ax, 0 x, 4 A Q x x x: Bid one 
club, followed by a spade bid and re-bid unless some startling 
development changes your plans. 4 A Q J x x, ^ K x, 0 x > 
♦ Q 10 x x x: Bid one spade, and if partner responds two 
hearts or two diamonds, forget the club suit, at least till next 
round. 

With 6-5 distribution, it almost always pays to bid the longer 
suit first. The playing strength of a 6-5 hand opposite a fit justi- 
fies a reverse, if necessary, and it is important to show the long 
suit first, so that partner can make the best choice. Even here I 
make an exception when the suits are touching and the hand is 
an absolute minimum opening bid. Open one heart with 4 x » 
V A K x x x, O^xxxxx, 4xsoasto avoid reversing, but 
bid one diamond with 4 X > 7 A K x x x, 0 K Q x x x x, 4 x * 

What would you bid with the following hand? 4 K x, S? 10 
x x, 0 A Q J x x, 4 A K x: You should bid one no-trump. 
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Admittedly, this is not a perfect no-trump hand, since most of 
the strength is concentrated in two suits. However, the alterna- 
tives are less satisfactory. Do you remember the advice to decide 
upon two bids before you make the first one? Suppose you were 
to open one diamond. What would you re-bid over a one-heart or 
one-spade response? There is no satisfactory re-bid. Two no- 
trump is a stretch. Besides, all the objections that apply to a one 
no-trump opening bid apply to a two no-trump re-bid in greater 
degree. The least of evils is a two-club re-bid. In rubber bridge, 
the diamond opening and club re-bid may be all right, but this 
method of bidding is very unsatisfactory for duplicate. 

Suppose the best contract is a no-trump part-score. This is 
not a very wild supposition, since this looks like a no-trump 
type hand. How do you get to this no-trump part-score unless 
partner suppresses his major suit and responds one no-trump? 
Over 


OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 

2 4 

if responder passes, you play two clubs. If he bids two no-trump, 
you will raise to three no-trump. If he re-bids two hearts, you 
will jump to three no-trump. Even if he shows a preference for 
diamonds or re-bids spades, you would re-bid diamonds or raise 
spades. In other words, by opening one diamond, you make it 
very difficult to reach a no-trump part-score. While waiting for 
the perfect no-trump hand, you throw away many excellent con- 
tracts. Suppose that you and partner have enough cards to reach 
three no-trump whatever approach you use. Wouldn’t you rather 
reach three no-trump by bidding 
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or even 
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than by bidding 
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3 0 S NT 

for example? Even the perfectionist, who does not want to reach 
three no-trump unless it is cold against double dummy defense, 
must consider the factor of overtricks. 

What does opener plan to re-bid after opening one no-trump? 
This is one case where he does not need to plan ahead. Since he 
has described his hand pretty well in one bid, he only bids again 
when asked to do so by responder. The details will be discussed 
in the next chapter. The requirements for a no-trump opening 
bid are 4-3-3-S, 4-4-S-2, or 5-3-3-2 distribution with 17 or 18 
points, or 16 good points with aces, tenaces, and/or left-over ten 
spots. Stayman’s point requirements (17 to 20 points, count- 
ing an additional half point for each ace or ten) are accurate 
enough, but I hate to get involved in another point count requir- 
ing 273^ points for game. With a borderline hand, bid more with 
a smattering of aces and tens; bid less without them. A good five- 
card suit is worth a point provided you have your strength 
largely in top cards. Following are examples of minimum one no- 
trump bids: 4 K Q x, Q J x, 0 A Q J x, + J 10 x; 4 A 10, 
S? 10 x x x, 0 K Q x x, 4 AKx; <4 A Q, S? Q 10 x x x, 

0 K x x, 4 A J x. Maximum one no-trump bids: 4 A x, 

S? A J 9, 0 Q J 8 x, * A Q 9 x; f K x, 7 A Q 10, 0 A 10 x, 
4 K J x x x; 4 ^ Q x, ^ K Jx,‘0 KQx, 4 K Q 10 x. The 
following hands are too strong: 4 A 10, A J 10, 0 Q J 9 
4 A Q 9 x; 4 K x, ^ A Q 10, 0 A 10 x, 4 K J 10 9 x; 

4 A J x, y K J x, 0 A J x, 4 K Q 10 x. 

An opening two no-trump bid shows 22-24 points, unless you 
use an artificial two-club bid as explained in a later chapter, in 
which case the spread may be reduced to two points, 22-23 or 
preferably 21-22. To show a no-trump hand with 13-15 points 
or a skimpy 16, open a suit and re-bid one no-trump. With 19 or 
20 points, bid one of a suit and jump to two no-trump over a suit 
response at the one-level, or bid three no-trump with 21 points. 
If partner responds one no-trump rather than one of a suit, jump 
to three no-trump with 20 points and raise to two no-trump with 
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as little as 18 since the one no-trump response guarantees at least 
six points in high cards. Over a two-level response, opener may 
jump to three no-trump with as little as 18 points. 

When partner responds at the two-level after having passed, 
the requirements for no-trump re-bids are lowered a point for 
two reasons. There is no danger of reaching a losing slam, and 
there is greater danger in re-bidding a weak suit. 

RESPONDER OPENER 

Pass 1 4 

2 0 ? 

Bid two no-trump with 4 A 9 x x x, ^ Kxx, § Kx, 4 A 10 x 
rather than re-bid spades because, as we shall see later, partner 
is very unlikely to have three spades, and is much more likely to 
pass a spade re-bid than would be the case if he had not passed 
originally. Responder should pass this two no-trump re-bid un- 
less, by counting everything, suit length, ten spots, etc., he can 
scrape up 11 points. 

When partner has already passed, his suit response is not 
forcing. Since you don’t have to re-bid, the requirements for a 
third- or fourth-hand bid are changed slightly. But only slightly . 
So often I have seen this sort of bidding: A player passes with 
4 x x, <v> Q 10 x x, 0 K J 10 x, 4 A x x and raises his part- 
ner’s third-hand heart bid to two hearts. Is opener supposed to 
re-bid three hearts with 4 xxx »S?AJxxx, 0 A x x, 4 K x 
to confirm an opening bid? Or responder bids one no-trump over 
an opening one-club bid with 4 K x x x, 7 K x x x, 0 K x x, 
4 x x. Why did he bid that way? “You could have passed a 
heart or spade bid, partner, since I was a ‘passed hand.’ I can’t 
bid a suit unless I am prepared to play it.” 

We are not concerned with responder’s problems right now, 
but the point is that when third or fourth hand frequently opens 
light and fails to re-bid, and when responder tries to make 
allowances, the result is chaos. In third position it is foolish to 
open with eleven well-distributed points and a balanced hand. If 
the opponents buy the bid, they have a good indication where 
the strength is. Partner will make the wrong decisions and fre- 
quently get too high unless he starts making allowances, which 
is worse. With a balanced hand and distributed strength, third 
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and fourth hand may shade the opening requirements by one 
point. Fourth hand has more justification for this shading than 
third hand has, since if fourth hand passes, no one else can bid. 
Often when the hand is passed out, you discover the opponents 
have the better hands. Even when you have slightly the better of 
it and can make one no-trump, two hearts, or three diamonds 
while the opponents can only make one spade or three clubs, 
have you lost anything? Not necessarily. Probably if you had 
opened, you couldn’t have stopped at the right spot. It is better 
to pass the hand out than to get one trick too high with the best 
cards. Even if you only average forty per cent on passed-out 
boards, it is better to sacrifice something so that when you open 
in any position, responder can bid normally. 

With concentrated strength, you have much more to gain by 
opening light in third position. Suppose you hold 4 A x, 
S? K Q 10 9 x, 0 x x x, 4 x x x. Whatever the final contract is, 
a minor-suit lead by partner might sacrifice a trick. A heart lead 
is very likely to be the best lead, and it may be the only lead to 
beat three no-trump. Furthermore, if you open one heart and 
partner raises to three or four, you may make it. All that he 
needs is a good distributional fit. You have a much better chance 
than if you had opened with 7 Q J x x x » 0 K J x » 

♦ Q 10 x, the type of hand with which you should automati- 
cally pass. Another advantage in opening light only with concen- 
trated strength is that if partner bids three or four hearts and 
you go down with 4 A x, ^ If Q 10 9 x, 0 x x x, 4 x x x > 
the opponents could probably make at least nine or ten tricks at 
their own suit. Consequently —50 or —100 is not a bad board. 
When you get too high with 4 Q x > V Q J x x x, 0 ^ J x, 
4|k Q 10 x, there is no salvation. 

In first or second position you may have to pass borderline 
hands because of the lack of a satisfactory re-bid. Open this type 
of hand in third or fourth position. Any hand with three honor 
count is an opening bid. Just bid your best suit. Some hands that 
would be a minimum opening bid in any position are best opened 
with a major suit in third or fourth position without the inten- 
tion of re-bidding them. As dealer you would open one club with 
4 K Q x x, x x, 0 A x x, 4 K J x x. After partner has 
passed, open one spade. You are not anxious to hear a heart bid 
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from either partner or the opponents. A spade bid has consider- 
able pre-emptive value. With as much as 15 points in high cards, 
bid exactly the same as though you were dealer. When your 
side has a substantial preponderance of strength, it is unwise to 
give up the advantages of approach bidding. For that matter, you 
should not go out of your way to exercise the privilege of pass- 
ing partner’s response, particularly at the one-level. Unless you 
have opened a sub-minimum hand, you should tend to re-bid 
even though game is remote. If one heart is all your side can 
make, you won’t buy the bid for one heart. Passing partner’s 
one-level response with a singleton or doubleton is the best way 
I know to discourage a response on a four-card major. 

4 K J x, S? x x x, 0 Q J x, + A Q 10 x: You open one 
club in third or fourth position and partner bids one heart. Bid 
one no-trump. If partner responds one spade, you have a close 
decision, and a pass is probably justified. Always make another 
bid with 14 points. If partner knows you won’t pass his response 
with 14 points, he will not be so tempted to respond two no- 
trump in preference to showing his four-card major. Again, we 
are not considering responder’s problems here, but I like my 
partner to show his four-card major. Too often this sort of thing 
happens: North: 4 K Q x x > S? K x x i OAxxx, 4 x x; 
South: 4 A x x x, ^ Axx, 0 x x, 4 K Q J x. 

NORTH SOUTH 

Pass 1 4* 

2 NT 3 NT 

While four spades is a much better contract than three no-trump, 
this is not nearly as gruesome an example as others I can remem- 
ber from actual play where both hands had the same doubleton 
or a suit was unstopped. 

Now let us consider opener’s re-bids in more detail. One no- 
trump re-bid is not necessarily the most discouraging re-bid. 
An opening bid may be made with ten points in high cards and 
good distribution. The one no-trump re-bid suggests at least 13 
points in high cards or 12 points with a five-card suit. It negates 
the possibility of a misfit for partner’s suit, whatever it is. The 
no-trump re-bid should not be made with a singleton in partner’s 
suit unless it is the king or queen. Jump re-bids in no-trump 
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have already been discussed. Again responder will assume a 
doubleton in support of his suit, although the jump re-bid may 
be based upon a strong minor suit, in which case a fit is not 
necessary. Jump to two no-trump over a spade response with 
♦ x, Q J x, OAJx, *AKQJxx. 

A reverse bid should show four honor count or 17 points in 
high cards unless it is based upon 6-5 distribution, or somewhat 
less than 17 points when based upon 6-4. Usually with 6-4, you 
should re-bid the six-card suit before showing the four-card suit. 
In no event should you bid the lower-ranking of touching suits 
of the same length just to show extra strength. Do not open one 
diamond with 4 A Q x, ‘v’KQxx, 0 A K x x, + x x, or 
4 Ax, ^ K J 10 x x, 0 A K x x x, 4 x. A typical hand for 
a reverse is the following: 4 A x, ^ K Q x x, 0 A J 10 x x, 
4 Ax. Open one diamond, intending to re-bid hearts next time. 
As you will remember from the first chapter, a reverse is not 
forcing unless partner has responded at the two-level. If partner 
responds one no-trump to your opening diamond bid, jump to 
three hearts with 4 x, 7 A J x x x, OAQJxxx, 4^. Jump 
to three hearts even if partner responds two clubs. Though two 
hearts is forcing, it would not show such a good hand, and you 
would have problems on later rounds. 

4 A Q x x, 0 AQxxxx, 4 K 10: This is an obvi- 

ous one-diamond bid. Over a one-heart response, the best re-bid 
is one spade. For one thing, a diamond re-bid is too discourag- 
ing. A spade re-bid does not guarantee any more strength (mini- 
mum is the same), but the maximum for a change of suit is 
higher. If partner now re-bids one no-trump over one spade, com- 
plete the picture of your hand by jumping to three diamonds 
(invitational, but not forcing). Over an original two-club re- 
sponse, it is proper to bid two spades, a slightly shaded reverse. 
The fact that partner has bid a suit at the two-level for which 
you have a mild fit justifies this action. With heart and club 
holdings reversed, you would only re-bid two diamonds. 

4 K Q 10 x, ^ A J 9 x x x, OKxx, 4 : You open 

one heart and re-bid hearts over a club response. But if partner 
re-bids two diamonds, the hand improves considerably, justifying 
a two-spade re-bid. This is an exceptional shading of high cards, 
and it violates the rule of re-bidding a six-card suit before show- 
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mg a four-card suit. Hands with voids often require unusual 
treatment. Note how little partner needs for a slam (not to men- 
tion game) if his strength is in the right spots. 

As already stated, a non-reverse change of suits does not 
guarantee additional strength. The range covered is about 10 to 
18 points in high cards. Even with 19, you may fail to jump to 
two no-trump with a singleton in partner’s suit. Bid one heart 
followed by a two-diamond re-bid over a spade response with 
4x, y A x x x x, 0 A Q x x x, x x, or 4* A, ^ A Q x x, 
0 A Q J x, 4 Q x x x. Regardless of the general strength, it is 
better if it can be done without reversing, to show a second 
biddable suit before re-bidding a five-card suit. The exception 
occurs when the five-card suit is very strong and the four-card 
suit is very weak. A six-card suit should be re-bid before showing 
a four-card suit, unless the six-card suit is a minor and the four- 
card suit is a major. Even then it is sometimes better to re-bid 
the minor. 

The re-bid of a three-card suit, particularly a minor, is some- 
times chosen as the least of evils. I prefer bidding a strong 
three-card suit to a worthless four-card suit. After opening one 
spade, re-bid two diamonds rather than two hearts over a two- 
club response with <4 A K x x, ^?xxxx, 0 A J x, 4 J x. 
After opening one diamond with 4*Jx, ^ x x x, 0 A K x x x, 
4AKx, you should re-bid two clubs over a major-suit response. 
If no-trump is the best spot, it should be played from partner’s 
direction, since you have no tenaces. 

OPENER RESPONDER 
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4 K Q x, ^ x x, 0 A K x x x, 4 A 10 x: Bid one spade 
as the least of evils. Two no-trump is a gross overbid; one no- 
trump is an underbid. That is why you like to open one no-trump 
with a hand in this range, although you were prevented from do- 
ing so this time by the worthless doubleton in hearts. If partner 
now makes a non-committal bid, such as one no-trump or two 
diamonds, bid two no-trump, which will not be as strong an in- 
vitation to game as a jump to two no-trump. 
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A major suit re-bid has little significance other than to show 
a re-biddable suit when the response was at the two-level. But a 
major suit re-bid after a one-level response shows a hand either 
unsuited for play at no-trump or somewhat stronger than a bare 
minimum. 
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? 

Bid one no-trump with 4 Q x > ^ A Q 10 x x, 0 K J x, 
Q x x. Bid two hearts with 4 Kx, 7 A Q J 9 x, OAJx, 
4 x x x, or 4 x, ^ A Q 10 x x, 0 A J x, d|b x x x x. You 
should pass a one no-trump response with the first two hands 
but re-bid two hearts with the third. 

At rubber bridge, even a minor-suit re-bid may show a better 
hand than a no-trump re-bid. However, a minor-suit re-bid in 
duplicate should be used as the most discouraging re-bid avail- 
able. It denies the ability to re-bid one no-trump. When the 
bidding is 
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opener usually has his strength concentrated in diamonds or a 
singleton in his partner’s suit — or a hand otherwise unsuited for 
play at no-trump. A typical two-diamond re-bid would be <4 x > 
S?jxxx, OAKxxx, 4 A X X, or 4 x x, 7 A x x, 
OAQJxxx, 4 x x. With 4 x x » y K x x, 0 A K Q x x x. 
4 Q x, you should re-bid one no-trump. Partner may have to 
pass either a one no-trump or two-diamond re-bid. In duplicate 
you want to be in no-trump if there is any reasonable play for it. 
If partner’s response had been one heart, you would have raised. 

Whenever you have a choice of bids, tend to raise partner’s 
major suit. It is surprising how many problems can arise when 
this basic rule is broken. 

OPENER RESPONDEB 
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4b A x x, OAQJxxx, + xxx:If partner has a weak 
hand and a weak spade suit, two diamonds will be safer than 
two spades. However, if such is the case, the opponents can 
probably make two or three hearts, and they are much more 
likely to enter the auction over a two-diamond bid than over a 
two-spade bid. But suppose partner has a weak hand and a fair 
spade suit, something like 4 K J x x x > S? Q x x > 0 x x > 
4b Q 10 X. He must pass either a two-diamond or a two-spade 
re-bid, and in duplicate you should prefer spades. Since neither 
opponent has bid, partner is likely to have a good hand. If you 
re-bid two diamonds and partner jumps to three no-trump, you 
are really in a quandary. It is too dangerous to bid spades now, 
but four spades may be a vastly superior contract. This is a guess 
no one should have to make. Or suppose that partner re-bids two 
no-trump. If your first re-bid had been a spade raise, you would 
have a comfortable bid at this point, three diamonds. If you 
had re-bid diamonds, you would not know what to do. A spade 
raise at this point would be forcing, and you are not sure that 
you have a game. Another example: 4 K x x, ^ A K Q x x, 
0 x x x, + x x: 


OPENEB RESPONDER 
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Raise to two spades. Partner would pass either a two-heart or two- 
spade re-bid with 4b J 10 x x x, S? x, 0 K Q x, 4b J x x x, and 
a two-spade contract is much better. Or suppose his holding is 
4AQ8xxx, ^x, 0 A x x, 4b x x x. Over a raise to two 
spades, he will promptly bid four spades. If you re-bid two hearts, 
he should only bid two spades because of the apparent misfit. 

There is a tendency among rubber-bridge players to raise with 
three trumps only when they have substantial extra values. That 
way, a raise is always an encouraging re-bid. If they get to the 
wrong part-score contract, the loss is negligible. They are willing 
to sacrifice accuracy in part-score bidding for increased accuracy 
in game bidding. This philosophy does not pay when the scoring 
method rewards reaching the best part-score contract just as much 
as reaching the best game contract. With a worthless doubleton 
and three of partner’s suit to an honor, it usually pays to raise 
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partner rather than to re- bid no-trump for the purpose of discour- 
aging him. 

A double raise requires 17-19 support points. Typical mini- 
mum raises to three hearts are 4 A x, S? 10 x x x, 0 A Q J X X, 
♦ A x; 4 x, S? J x x x, 0 A K J 10 x, 4b A J x; 4 A x, 
S? Q 10 x x, 0 A Q 10 x x x, 4 x - While a double raise normally 
shows four-card support, good three-card support may be ade- 
quate. 4 K J x, ^ x, 0 A K J x x, 4b K Q 10 x: 

OPENER RESPONDER 
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The rubber-bridge bid is two clubs. Three spades is the best bid 
at duplicate. Many players fail to realize that a trump suit split 
4-3 is sufficient when the three-card suit will take the first ruff. If 
partner bids four spades, surely he will have a good play for it. 
If he has to pass three spades, he would probably pass two clubs, 
and it is a good gamble that any spade holding will provide an 
adequate play for nine tricks. Though two clubs might be safer, 
duplicate puts a small premium on safety. For that matter, re- 
sponder might pass a two-club re -bid with some hands that justify 
a four-spade bid over three spades. For example: 4 Q 10 x x x, 
S? x x x x. Ox, 4Axx;4AQxx, S?xxx, 0 x x, 4 J x x x. 

Other examples of raises with three trumps: 

OPENER ‘RESPONDER 
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Bid three hearts with 4 x x, ^ A Q x, OAKJx, 4KJxx 
or 4 A x, S? K Q x, 0 A J 10 x x, 4 A x x. The latter hand 
meets the requirements for a two no-trump re-bid, but when 
partner responds one heart rather than one spade, the three- 
heart bid is preferable, since you have top tricks and ruffing 
support. Partner can still bid three no-trump if he wishes. Change 
the hand to 4 K x, S? K Q x, 0 A J 10 x x, 4 A J x, and 
a two no-trump re-bid is preferable. 

A triple raise of partner’s major should be made when all he 
needs for game is a four-card suit with one honor count in the 
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right spot. That means that you need about 20 support points. 
Raise a one-heart response to four hearts with 4 A x, S? K 
xxx, 0 A Q x x x, 4 A Q, or 4 A x, ^ Q J x x, 0 AKQ 
xxx, 4b x. With enough strength to insist upon game, you must 
weigh the advantages of a direct raise against a jump re-bid and 
a raise. The latter sequence is a stronger slam try and guaran- 
tees a singleton or void in the fourth suit. Change the heart hold- 
ing in the last hand to K x x x, and a two-spade bid is better 
than an immediate raise to four hearts. All partner would need 
for a slam is 4 x x x, ^ A Q x x, 0 xxx, 4 x x x. 

A jump re-bid of opener’s major suit after a one-level re- 
sponse urges responder to bid again with about eight points, 
depending upon his degree of fit. A jump re-bid after a response 
at the two-level may be made with a slightly weaker hand pro- 
vided you have a strong trump suit. 4Qxx, S? A K Q x x x, 
0 K x x, 4b x: After a one-spade response, bid just two spades 
or two hearts. Re-bid two hearts over a two-club response, but 
over a two-diamond response jump to three hearts. You only 
need 4 Axx, S? J x » 0 A Q 10 x x, 4 x x x for a lay-down 
slam, and as little as 4 K x x, ^ x, 0 A Q 10 x x, 4 10 x x x 
or 4 J x x, ^ x x, OAJlOxx, 4 Axx would be enough for 
game. Failure to jump would result in missing game with these 
last two dummies. A jump to game shows a better hand either in 
playing strength or honor count than a jump to three. Logically, 
a game bid should show more strength than a try for game. 

OPENER RESPONDER 
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Bid three hearts with 4 Kx, A K Q x x x, 0 A x x, 4 x x, 
or 4 K x, 7 A K Q x x x x, 0 x x x, 4 x. Bid four hearts 
with 4 K x, ^AKQxxxx, 0 Ax, 4 x x, or 4 K x > S? AK 
Q x x x x x, 0 x x, 4b x. 

You may be forced to underbid if your suit is ragged. 
4Kx,7AK97xx, 0 A K Q, 4 x x: If partner responds 
one no-trump, jump to four hearts. The no-trump response shows 
a mild fit. But if partner responds one spade, you should make 
the underbid of three hearts. A four-heart bid should show an 
independent suit, at least A K J x x x. You would not want to 
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bid four hearts and go down when partner had 4* A Q J x x, 
S? x, 0 x x x, 4 x x x x. Nor would a three-diamond bid solve 
your problems. Partner would probably re-bid three no-trump, 
and you would not know whether to pass or bid four hearts. 
Besides, if partner should re-bid three spades over your three- , 
diamond bid, a raise to four spades would overstate and wrongly 
describe your hand. Partner would expect better spade support 
and a singleton club. 

A jump re-bid in a minor suit may be weaker than a jump 
re-bid in a major. It is usually an invitation to three no-trump, 
but it denies the ability of opener to re-bid two no-trump, prob- 
ably because one or both unbid suits are unstopped. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 

? 

Re-bid three diamonds with 4 x x » ^ A x, 0 A K Q 10 x x, 
4 x x x (minimum); 4 A Q, S?Jx, OAKQxxx, 4 x x x 5 
4 A x, A Q x, 0 K J 10 x x x x, 4 x. With the latter hand, 
if partner bids three no-trump over your three-diamond bid, you 
should bid four diamonds rather than gamble by passing. This 
tells partner that you have a lot of playing tricks but that dia- 
monds are not ready to run for no-trump. With a slightly better 
hand, you would jump to five diamonds over three no-trump to 
insure reaching game and suggest a slam. 

When partner raises your major suit to the two-level, revalue 
your hand as explained in the first chapter. Upon revaluation, 
make a game try with 17-19 points or bid game with 20 points. 
Don’t forget to apply evaluation factors whenever you have a 
borderline decision. After a single raise, you should not give a 
thought to bidding again with 4 k Q J x x, 7 AK, 0 J x x x * 
4 J x. The two unguarded jacks are probably worthless, and it 
is undesirable to have so much strength concentrated in a short 
suit. Unless partner is very short in diamonds and very long 
in trumps, there will be too many losers for you to make game. 
Suppose you hold 4AKxxxx, S?AQ, 0 x x x > ♦ x x * 
Whether you count playing tricks or points, at rubber bridge you 
would surely bid three spades. I favor a pass at duplicate because 
of the five quick losers. If partner has the wrong cards ( 4 Q J 
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zx, y K x x x, 0 x x x, 4* Q x), even three spades will be too 
high. I do not mean to suggest that your bidding philosophy 
should be based upon unreasonable pessimism. Partner does not 
always have the wrong honor cards and the wrong doubleton. 
However, he would raise to game with the suggested hand, and 
even the right doubleton would not prevent your losing the first 
four tricks. You should expect a certain amount of duplication or 
wasted strength. It is just as unrealistic to count on a perfect fit 
on every hand as it is to fear the worst. Don’t bid again if 
partner has to have a singleton in the right suit or a two honor 
count for game. Unless 1 honor count and the right doubleton 
in responder’s hand will give you a lay-down game, just pass. 
Let’s apply this test to the last hand (^AKxxxx, S? A Q, 
0 x x x, 4> x x). Suppose partner has the queen-jack of spades. 
If he has one honor count elsewhere in the hand, say an ace of a 
minor, you may still have four or five losers (depending upon 
the heart finesse). Even with 4 Q J x x, S?xxx, <>xx, 
4 Axxx which is as good a raise and as good a fit as you have 
any right to expect, you will still have only a fifty per cent play 
for game. At rubber bridge you would want to be in game, but 
in duplicate, you should not care whether you are in game or 
not in the long run. Suppose partner’s doubleton were in some 
suit other than diamonds. Then you would have no play for 
game. I am aware of the fact that the queen-jack of spades are 
duplicated values, but that is what you must expect — either the 
queen-jack of spades or a queen and jack in the minors. 

Suppose you hold 4 A K x x x x, <s?AQx, Oxx, ♦ x x. 
Now your hand is somewhat stronger. The opponents are not 
likely to take the first five tricks anyway. This is a sound, mini- 
mum three-spade bid. Change your distribution to 4 A £ xx 
x x, y A Q x, 0 x x x, d|b x. Now you have a very fine three- 
spade bid. As little as the doubleton ace of diamonds will give 
you some sort of play for game, and little values like the jack 
of hearts will change a satisfactory contract to an excellent con- 
tract. Is there any doubt in your mind that the singleton is worth 
an additional point? 

Suppose you had the original hand except that your six- 
card suit were hearts (4 A Q, A K x x x x, 0 x x 
4^ x x). Over the raise to two hearts, against good opponents. 
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bid three hearts! If you pass, the opponents may wake up to the 
fact that they can make more than you can. Your offensive 
chances are no better than when your suit is spades, but there is 
more danger in taking a conservative view. If your six-card suit 
were a minor, you should undoubtedly bid again. The minor-sui^ 
raise invariably contains four or more trumps, increasing your 
offensive strength and decreasing your defensive strength. You 
hope partner cannot scrape up a bid, but if he bids three no- 
trump, he may make it. All he needs is a favorable lead plus 
the spade finesse. 

Another example of the same principle is the following. 
4AKxxxyx, <\?Kx, O xx »+xx: 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 24 

? 

Bid three spades. The miracle is that the opponents have not 
entered the auction yet with at least half of the high-card 
strength, probably more. Even though you have the spades, it is 
dangerous to pass with so little defensive strength. A re-bid is not 
entirely psychic, for if partner has the right cards, four spades 
will be cold. If he passes, the odds are that the opponents 
are cold for game and would have reopened over two spades. 
With 4AKxxxxx, ^Kxx, 0 XX »4 X » you would bid 
three spades with much more confidence. While partner could 
have several wasted values, the doubleton ace of hearts is all that 
you need for game. Many times, you don’t care so much how 
many points partner has as you care where his points are. 

Suppose your hand is 4AKxxx, x x, 0 A K x x, 
4 xx. When partner raises to two spades, you have another bid 
because of your evaluation factors. If partner has three small 
diamonds, he will need a maximum in honor strength to give you 
a good play for game. However, if he has the queen of diamonds 
or a doubleton diamond, a seven-point raise may be enough. 
The proper re-bid is three diamonds, showing your second suit. 
In addition to checking for a diamond fit, partner will discount 
his queens and jacks in the other two suits after you have shown 
a two-suiter. With 4Q XXX » S? A x x x, 0 x x, 4 x x x 
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will jump to game over a three-diamond re-bid, but over a 
three-club re-bid he would surely sign off at three spades. 

4 K Q x x x, 'v’xxx, 0 A K Q x, 4 x: 

OPENEB HESPONDEB 

1 * * * 

? 

This time a three-diamond bid would accomplish nothing because 
you don’t care whether partner has a diamond fit or not. My 
unorthodox recommendation is to bid three hearts. A heart fit 
(either in high cards or distribution) will mean more to you 
than any other feature of partner’s hand, and partner will dis- 
count his club strength. Another advantage of the heart bid is 
that it may stop a heart opening lead or cause the defenders to 
miscount your hand. 

A two no-trump re-bid shows 17-19 points for no-trump, but 
it is not forcing. This completes the picture of your hand, and 
responder should attempt to place the contract. 

After a minor-suit opening and raise, a re-bid is often for the 
purpose of showing a concentration of strength in order to reach 
or stay out of three no-trump. Any re-bid shows an interest in 
game. It does not pay to re-bid with a balanced hand and less 
than 17 points in an effort to find a major-suit fit. When re- 
sponder raises a minor suit, the odds are 10 to 1 against his 
having a four-card major, and it is best to pass quickly with 
4 K Q x x, S? A Q x, 0 A J x x, 4 * x x, for example, hoping 
the opponents will reopen. With one more diamond and one less 
spade, bid two no-trump, gambling that partner has club length 
or that the opponents will lead a major suit. 

When responder bids two no-trump, opener should raise to 
three no-trump unless he has a singleton or two doubletons or 
unless he is strong enough for a slam try. A sequence such as 

OPENEB RESPONDEB 

IS? 2 NT 

8 S? 

shows more than a re-biddable heart suit. It indicates a decided 
preference on the part of opener for a suit contract. Opener must 
exercise his judgment whenever he has a six-card suit and no 
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singleton. With a worthless doubleton, he should re-bid his suit. 
If he has some strength in every suit, he should just raise to three 
no-trump. Opener should re-bid three hearts with 4 x x > S? A Q 
x x x x, 0 A J x, f x x, planning to pass if responder re-bids 
no trump. With 4 Q S? A Q x x x x, 0 x x x, 4 Ax, qr 
4 J 10, s? a K J X X X, 0 Q x x, 4 K x, opener should raise 
to three no-trump rather than even suggest a four-heart contract. 

After a double raise of a major suit, opener has only two 
alternatives unless he wants to suggest a slam. He can bid game 
in his major or three no-trump. Any other bid is a slam try. After 
a double raise of a minor suit (non-forcing), opener may pass 
with a bare minimum, try three no-trump with a smattering of 
strength in every suit (and about 15 points), or bid a second suit 
in an effort to determine whether three no-trump, five of the 
minor, or a part score is the best spot, since responder will re- 
value his hand in the light of his degree of fit for the second suit. 

A jump re-bid in a new suit is forcing to game. There are 
some advantages in playing a jump as a strong urge or forcing 
for just one round, but they are out- weighed by the convenience 
of an absolute force. If either player jumps thereafter, except for 
a very good reason, he loses the major advantage of the game 
force, which is to give up a round of bidding early in order to 
save more rounds later. A jump re-bid should be made when- 
ever you have a good unbid major and 21 points. 

4 K Q x x, S? A x, 0 AQx, 4 AQxx: 

opener Responder 

1 * IS? 

? 

Bid two spades. Since you have enough strength to bid three 
no-trump, you might as well look for a spade fit on the way. 
Even if partner bids three spades, you will bid three no-trump 
and let him make the choice. Partner will show that you have a 
genuine spade suit when you fail to raise hearts. Change your 
queen of diamonds to the jack or ten, and you are slightly too 
weak for a game force, too strong to bid one spade. Conse- 
quently you must bid two no-trump. 

A jump re-bid is made whenever you have enough strength 
to raise partner’s bid to game, but because of good controls, pre- 
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fer to show your distribution so that partner will know where he 
needs his strength for a slam. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 17 

? 

4 x x, ^ A Q x x, 0 A K 10 9 x, f A x: Bid four hearts, but 
with one more club, one less spade, bid three clubs followed by 
four hearts since ♦ XXX »7K XXXX > 0 Q J x > ♦ x x would 
be enough strength opposite the latter hand for a cold slam. 

The remaining type of jump re-bid is made with a powerful 
two-suiter where you should have game unless most of partner’s 
cards are in the wrong places. 4* x > 7 A K 10 9 x, 0 A Q J x x, 
♦ K x: 


OPENER RESPONDER 

17 l ♦ 

? 

This is a minimum three-diamond bid. If partner has 4* K J 10 
xx, S? x, 0 x x x, ♦ J x x x, you are headed for trouble. How- 
ever he would pass a two-diamond bid with ♦ A x x x x, 7 xx » 
0 K x x, 4 x x x, or 4 Q J x x x, 7 J x > 0 K x x x, 4 x x. 
Besides, a two-diamond bid would make it more difficult to 
reach a slam in many cases. With a two-suiter, the jump re-bid 
is merely a percentage bid with no guarantee of success. It pays 
to jump because there are so many possibilities. 

The same philosophy should control your opening two-bids. 
You don’t need a sure game. Just be sure that there is a better 
chance of gaining than of losing by forcing partner to bid when 
he does not want to. The game-forcing two-bid serves two pur- 
poses. It keeps the bidding open so that you can choose the 
best game contract when responder does not have enough 
strength for a voluntary bid, and it makes slam bidding easier. 
4 A K Q x x, 7 A Q x x x, 0 X > ♦Axis not enough strength 
for game opposite 4 x > 7 x x > 0 J 10 9 x x x, ♦ J x x x, but 
the risk of a two-bid is justified, since ♦ J x, S? K x x x, 
0 xxx x, 4 x x x is enough for a cold slam; yet partner could 
not keep a one : bid open. With a borderline hand, open a two- 
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bid when you have good controls. Bid one with a worthless 
doubleton or only two aces. 

Culbertson introduced the limit two-bid only requiring about 
eight plus playing tricks and four honor count. When responder 
bids two no-trump, a re-bid by opener of his original suit per- 
mits responder to pass with a hopeless hand. If opener thinks he 
can make game opposite a blank hand, he must jump to game or 
bid a new suit. If responder bids anything other than two no- 
trump, game must be reached, and the bidding proceeds nor- 
mally. Examples of limit two-bids: 4*x, ^AKQxxxx, 
0 A x x, 4 K x; 4 A x, ^ A Q 10 x x x x, 0 A J x, x; 
4 K Q J 10 x x x. 0 A Q x, 4 Ax; 4 A K J 9 x x, 

V AQx, 0 K Q x, 4 x; 4 A Q J x x x, <9 K J x, 0 — , 
4 AQxx; 4Kx, 7 A K Q J x x x x, 0 — , 4 K x x. To 
bid two spades on the following hands defeats the purpose of the 
limit two-bid since no matter what partner bids, you must keep 
signing off. 4>AKQxxxx, ^?Kx, 0 J x x » 4 A, or 
4 A K Q x x x x, S?AK, 0 x x, 4 ^ Partner must be 
able to bid safely to the five-level with a doubieton in your suit 
and two well-distributed honor count. 

You were reminded to consider your first two-bids (including 
a possible pass if partner made a non-forcing response) before 
opening the bidding. When it comes time to re-bid, it often pays 
to look ahead another round. 4* K x x x, S? K Q x > 0 A J 10 x, 
+ x x: 


OPENER RESPONDER 

10 IS? 

? 

Should you bid two hearts or one spade? You should bid two 
hearts since you must show the good trump support, and you are 
too weak to bid one spade now and show heart support later, 
Besides, if you bid diamonds and spades followed by a hear! 
raise, particularly if hearts are not re-bid, partner may figure you 
for a singleton club. With a minimum hand, it is important tc 
raise partner’s suit right away. 4 A x x x, S?KQx, 0 A (J 
xxx, x: This time you should bid one spade, since you want 
to suggest a singleton club and extra strength. However, this sort 
of bidding is wrong: 
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OPEN EH RESPONDEB 

10 14 

2 s? 

Opener’s hand: 4 K x x x > 7 A J x x, 0 A K x x x, 4 — • 
Admittedly there is no completely satisfactory re-bid. Three 
hearts is a stretch; three spades is an underbid; and four spades 
does not show where the strength lies. Yet you cannot compro- 
mise by bidding two hearts. Two spades is an encouraging bid, 
a reverse, but what if partner passes? What a horrible contract 
two hearts will be! And if partner thinks along the same lines 
I do, you will never be able to convince him that you have four 
spades. Whenever partner bids a major suit, you must either 
raise immediately with four trumps or must make a forcing bid. 

There is a tendency among the top American players to make 
a jump to game almost a slam try in many sequences. Thus, 
after a spade opening bid and a two-heart response, they would 
bid three hearts rather than four hearts with 4 A K Q x x, 
s?xxxx, OKQx, 4 X, or^AKxxx, S?Kxxx, 0 K Q, 
4 x x. Responder is always supposed to bid four hearts over 
three hearts with any hand, even 4 x x » S? A Q 10 x x x, 

0 J 10 x, 4 x x. The argument is that once responder has bid 
at the two-level and gets a raise, he will never want to stop short 
of game. The fact that he stretched to bid at all is no excuse for 
passing. If the experts had all learned to play duplicate before 
they learned rubber bridge, I do not think bridge would have 
developed this way. At first, raises were given on a playing-trick 
basis, but since responder hardly ever stopped at the three-level 
(rubber-bridge players don’t like to “hang” one trick short of 
game), the necessity of jumping to insure reaching game soon 
ceased to exist. In order for the jump to serve some useful 
purpose, it was reserved to show lots of strength to spare, some- 
thing like the three no-trump response to an opening bid. As 

1 intimated, I think that opener should raise to game with 
either of the above hands, and responder should pass with 
4 x x, ^ A Q 10 x x x, 0 J 10 x, 4 x x » whether opener 
raises to three or four. After all, opener would raise to three 
hearts with 4AKJxx, ^KJx, 0 x x x, 4 Q x - 

Few rules ih bridge are absolute. I do not advocate raises 
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on playing tricks alone. There are a few freak hands justifying 
a deliberate underbid. 4KJxxxxx, S? K Q 10 x, 0 — , 
*Kx: 

OPENEB RESPONDER 

14 2 

? 

When your hand is so distributional, it is inconceivable that a 
raise to three hearts will close the bidding. A four-heart bid is 
dangerous because you are aceless, and you don’t know who 
has the diamonds. If you bid four hearts, partner will try for 
seven but stop at six over your sign-off with 4 A Q, J 9 x x x, 
0 A K x x x, 4 x. Can you blame him for thinking he will 
have a play for six? If the opponents had been bidding clubs, 
you would have all the more reason for caution. If they had been 
bidding diamonds, you could bid four hearts since, if partner has 
diamond strength, he will know it must be duplicated by your 
singleton or void. 

4 9 x x x x, y A K, 0 x, 4 K Q J 10 x: 

NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

Pass Pass 14 IS? 

14 2 0 ? 

Even though partner has passed originally, you should bid three 
spades rather than make a “playing trick” raise to four. Over 
four spades, a good partner would bid six with 4 A Q 10 x, 
7 xx, 0 x x x x, 4 A x x because he knows he has three key 
cards and no wasted values. (Note that if opener has the king 
of spades, as he should, six spades would be a lay-down.) Fur- 
thermore, it is unlikely that responder would pass a raise to three 
spades unless he has a very poor trump suit and secondary 
values, in which case three spades could be high enough. 

An unfortunate tendency I have observed among duplicate 
players is their failure to raise a minor-suit response with a good 
hand. They realize that minor-suit contracts are to be avoided 
whenever possible at duplicate, but they go a step further by 
never supporting a minor suit when there is another possible bid. 
Ironically, the best way to get out of a minor suit may be to raise 
it. Suppose responder has something like six or seven diamonds 
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to the king-queen- jack and an ace on the side. You open a major 
and re-bid your major over his two-diamond bid. With a worth- 
less doubleton in your suit or a singleton, he will bid three dia- 
monds, because he figures his hand may be worth very little to 
you, and your top strength will be enough for him to make his 
bid. But if you raise his diamonds, he will bid three no-trump, 
gambling that you hold the ace of diamonds. 

Another example: Opener has 4 A K 10 x x, S? x x, 
0 A Q x, d|b Q x x. Responder has 4 x » S? K x x, 0 K 10 x x 
xx, 4 K x x. If opener raises the two-diamond response as he 
should, responder will bid three no-trump. If opener re-bids his 
suit, responder will pass. Incidentally, opener should raise a two- 
club bid also, although a re-bid of two diamonds is permissible. 
Suppose responder passes the diamond raise. Then he probably 
has something like 4 x, ^ K x, OKJlOxxxx, ^xxx, 
and three diamonds will be an excellent contract. Even five dia- 
monds may be the right contract, for all opener can tell. Instead 
of trying to mastermind the hand, he should raise, because the 
raise is his proper bid. Sometimes it is important to show a re- 
biddable major suit, but more often it pays to show a fit. So far 
all the experts would agree. I believe a diamond raise is correct 
even without the queen of clubs. At this point, I have lost a few 
supporters. But let’s be practical about this thing. If with 4 A K 
10 x x, x x, 0 A Q x, 4 x x x, you re-bid two spades over 
partner’s two-diamond bid, will you pass if he re-bids two no- 
trump or raises to three spades? No, your top tricks and diamond 
fit will persuade you to go to game. What is the purpose of bid- 
ding two spades to show a minimum hand if you are going to 
take partner to game over any game try anyway? Of course, 
partner is more likely to pass a two-spade re-bid than a raise to 
three diamonds, but if he passes two spades, you won’t like his 
spade support and you probably won’t like the contract. What 
if partner expects more? Even if he bids a slam in diamonds, 
your hand should not be too great a disappointment, since there 
are no wasted values. 

We have not discussed all of opener’s problems yet, but they 
will be more easily understood after considering some of re- 
sponder’s problems, since responder has the major burden of 
directing the progress of the bidding. 
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Problems of the Responder 


The responder has the primary responsibility for guiding the 
bidding. He knows that approximately 26 points are required for 
game in a major suit or no-trump. When responder has 6-10 
points, he plans to make only one constructive bid, leaving the 
initiative to opener. With 11-12 points responder should plan to 
make two constructive bids so as to invite game, while allowing 
opener with a minimum hand to stop at a part score. With 13 
or more points, responder should see that game is reached. Of 
course, if proper bidding were as simple as just outlined, any- 
one who could count points would be a top-notch player. There 
are still problems in reaching the proper game contract, stopping 
at the right part-score contract if game cannot be bid, avoiding 
trouble on misfit hands, and deciding which cards will be useful 
and which will not. Sometimes it is necessary to distort the pic- 
ture of your distribution in order to avoid giving a false impres- 
sion as to your general strength and vice versa. Sometimes you 
must make a bid which is not the best possible so far as enabling 
the partnership to reach or stay out of game, but it is a bid 
which, if passed, will provide an excellent part-score contract. 

Some bids are more encouraging than others within the same 
range. When responder has just enough strength for one bid, 
he must pick the best bid. When he has enough strength to bid 
more than once, he must plan ahead to determine what sequence 
of bids will best describe his hand. This topic will be treated 
in detail later in this chapter. Incidentally, don’t take too liter- 
ally the comments about “only enough strength for one bid.” 
After 
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OPENER RESPONDER 

l * IS? 

1 4 ? 

you don’t need a very good hand to raise to two spades. This is 
just a chance-giving bid. Or with no support for spades, you 
must take a preference for clubs, or you could bid one no-trump 
with very little strength beyond that required for a minimum 
response. It might be more accurate to characterize these calls 
not as bids but as refusals to pass. Let us now consider the 
requirements for various first-round responses. 

A one no-trump response shows 6-10 points with no biddable 
major suit that could be shown at the one-level. There should 
never be a void or a singleton in an unbid suit. Only on rare 
occasions should you bid one no-trump with a singleton in part- 
ner’s suit or a worthless doubleton in a side suit. In duplicate, a 
one no-trump response should show a hand reasonably suited for 
play at no-trump. If you were to bid one no-trump with 4 x x, 
s? — , o j 10 X x X x, 4 K Q J X X, or even 4 x x, S? x x, 
0 x x x, 4 K Q J x x x, you would almost surely get into 
trouble if partner should pass. A one no-trump response over one 
club shows 9-10 points, since you don’t want to force partner to 
show his second suit at the two- level (or shut out his second 
suit) with a weaker hand. With 6-8 points, a balanced hand, and 
no biddable major suit, bid one diamond even with a three-card 
suit. 

A two no-trump response shows 13-15 points and is forcing 
to game. The distribution must be 4-3-3-3, 4-4-3-2, or 5- 3-3-2, 
and tenaces are desirable. According to the orthodox view, a two 
no-trump response denies possession of a biddable four-card 
major which could be shown at the one-level. However, I believe 
that with tenaces and a hand otherwise well suited for no-trump, 
you should bid two no-trump despite possession of a four-card 
major. Bid two no-trump over one club with 4 Q 1® x x » 
S? K J x, 0 A J x, 4 K 10 x, or 4 A J x, S? K x x x, 
0 Q 10 x x, 4 K 10. If opener has a somewhat unbalanced 
hand, including a four-card major, he can re-bid his minor suit 
(even with a four-card suit, for example, 4 K * x ^ K Q x x, 
0 x, 4 Ax xx) and responder must bid his four-card major if 
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he has one. It is better for opener to re-bid his minor suit than 
to bid his major since, if responder has no major suit to show, 
and if three no-trump is reached anyway, the opening leader will 
have no clue which suit to lead (or not to lead). Suppose opener 
has ♦ K xxx, V Axx, Q Kx, 4 A x x x. He would raise to 
three no-trump because his hand is balanced; the odds are 
against his partner’s having four spades, and even if he should 
have four spades, three no-trump might be a superior contract. 
After opening with one diamond, opener should re-bid three 
diamonds over a two no-trump response with + K J x x, S? x x, 
OAQxxx, *Ax, or * K Q x x, S?xx, 0 A K Q x, 
♦-X X X but raise to three no-trump with 4 K Q x x, S? Q x, 
OAKxx, 4xxx. 

A new suit may be bid at the one-level with as little as five 
points and a good major suit. Respond one spade over a club or 
diamond opening with 4 A 10 9 x x, ^ xxx, 0 x x x, 4* x x, 
or ♦ K x x x x x, x x x, Ox, d|k x x x, but pass a heart 
opening bid. There is no point in risking a bid on subminimum 
values when you are already in a good spot and have both majors 
(consequently there is less danger in letting the opponents enter 
the bidding cheaply). There is no upper limit for the one-over- 
one response, although with good hands (17 points or sometimes 
less), the subsequent bidding is usually handled best after an 
immediate jump response. 

To bid a new suit at the two-level, somewhat more strength 
is required. With ten points or less, prefer bidding a four-card 
suit at the one-level to a five-card suit at the two-level. Also 
prefer a one no-trump response unless the hand contains a worth- 
less doubleton or singleton. The two-level response normally 
shows a minimum of eleven points counting distribution, but 
exceptions should be made for hands unsuited for play at no- 
trump. 


OPENER RESPONDER 

1 ♦ ? 

4xx, ^ xx, OAJxxxx, 4xxx: Pass. One no-trump is 
a bad bid with only five points in high cards and no strength in 
three suits. Add the queen of hearts and you would respond one 
no-trump. Change the diamond suit to K Q J 10 x x and you 
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should bid two diamonds followed by three diamonds. This 
sequence is constructive or at least ambiguous at rubber bridge, 
but it should be used as a sign-off at duplicate. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

l s? ? 

4>xx, x x, 0 A Q x x x, Q x x x: Bid two diamonds! 
The standard response with this hand is one no-trump. However, 
a no-trump response is undesirable with a worthless doubleton, 
particularly a worthless doubleton in spades. A no-trump re- 
sponse in duplicate is passed more often than at rubber bridge; 
consequently you should be prepared to play one no-trump if 
partner passes. Change the queen of clubs to the jack, and I still 
like a two-diamond bid. Admittedly this is somewhat unusual 
and misleading, but no harm is likely to result. In addition to 
avoiding a no-trump contract played from the wrong direction, 
you make it more dangerous for the opponents to enter the bid- 
ding in spades. When you pass your partner’s two heart re-bid, 
they will figure you for a better hand with a misfit for hearts. 

Just as it pays to deliberately overbid sometimes to shut out 
the opponents, I approve of a gambling pass over one spade with 
eight or nine points and a misfit. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 4 ? 

4 x, y K 10 9 x, 0 Q J x x, + Q 10 9 x: Rather than respond 
one no-trump with a singleton, make a fast pass. Don’t count 
your points, hum a tune, re-count your points, and finally pass. 
Pass as though you had a jack-high hand so as to invite a re- 
opening bid. Perhaps a no-trump response would get partner 
too high if he should re-bid spades. But it is greed rather than 
cowardice that induces you to pass. If the bidding is reopened, 
you should have a lucrative double. The bidding is more likely 
to be reopened if your opponents are good players than if they 
are poor players. 

If you don’t know your opponents, it might be a good idea 
to ask them a bridge problem before the auction starts, so that if 
you have a close decision in the bidding or play, you’ll know 
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the caliber of opposition you have to face. More revealing than 
the opponents’ answer to the problem is their attitude. If they 
are courteous and seem interested, they must be novices. If they 
snarl, “No time for foolishness; let’s play the boards,’’ you can 
set your trap. Another type of hand in which a gambling pass 
is justified is the following: Partner opens the bidding with one 
spade and you hold 4* x > S? K Q 10 x x, 0 Q 10 x, 4 x x x x. 
Two hearts is probably your best contract, but your best chance 
to play two hearts is to pass partner’s spade bid and to bid two 
hearts if your left-hand opponent reopens the bidding with a 
minor suit. If you bid one no-trump right away, partner will 
probably pass or bid two spades. 

Do you remember the method of counting support points as 
explained in the first chapter? Count one point for each double- 
ton outside of trumps, three points for each singleton, and four 
points for each void. Usually you should deduct a point for 
possession of only three trumps, but not always. For example, 
after 


OPENER RESPONDER 

1 * 2 0 
2 4 ? 

4 K x x, OAQJxx, 4 x x x is probably as good a 

hand as + K x x x, S?xx, OAQJx, 4 x x x - However, if 
opener re-bids two hearts rather than two spades, the second 
hand is worth an additional pomt. The recommended method 
of counting support points is almost an exact copy of Goren’s 
method except for failure to promote certain trump holdings. 
Consequently the points you compute this way will usually be 
one point less than in Goren’s method. 

Since you know there is a slight undervaluation, be liberal in 
awarding yourself an additional point when the evaluation fac- 
tors are favorable. Give partner an immediate single raise of his 
major suit with six to ten points. Whenever you hold five trumps 
or more, shade the raise to five points, not because the hand is 
better, but because your combined defensive strength is worse, 
and you want to make it hard for the opponents to enter the bid- 
ding. Holding eleven or twelve points, make a temporary bid 
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followed by a raise. If your temporary bid was at the two-level 
and partner bids a new suit, just show a preference unless you 
have twelve points and four trumps. 

For example: 


OPENER RESPONDER 

l S? ? 

4 Axx, 7 K x x x, 0 xx, 4^xxx: You are too strong to 
bid two hearts, too weak for a game-forcing raise to three. So 
you must bid two clubs or one spade. Assume that you make the 
more orthodox bid of two clubs. If partner re-bids two hearts, 
raise to three. If he re-bids two diamonds, bid just two hearts, 
since your two-club bid suggests 11 points and a three-heart bid 
would be forcing. You would bid the same way with 4 Axx, 
<s?Kxx, 0 xx, f K J x x x, but with 4* A x x, K J x, 
Oxx, K J x x x, or 4Axx, ^ K x x x, Oxx, f K J x x, 
you may stretch slightly and bid three hearts over a two-diamond 
re-bid. 

Let us return to the original hand (4 A x x, S?Kxxx, 
Oxx, 4 K x x x). Assume that you respond one spade. If 
partner re-bids two clubs, two diamonds, or two hearts, you 
should bid three hearts (which is not forcing). A return to two 
hearts over a minor suit re-bid is a weak bid which does not even 
guarantee three-card heart support (4 A x x x x, S? Q x > 
0 xx, J x x x). But if partner re-bids one no-trump over 
your one-spade bid, you should bid just two hearts. Partner will 
know that you had heart support for an unre-bid suit all along. 
With a weak hand, you would raise to two hearts immediately. 
The reason for only bidding two hearts is that a no-trump re -bid 
is not as encouraging as a suit re-bid so far as a heart contract 
is concerned. A raise to three hearts (still not forcing) should 
show a maximum temporary bid. 

Perhaps you think there is an inconsistency in my bidding 
suggestions. You merely showed a preference after a two-level 
response with 11 points since a two-level response had already 
suggested 11 points. Yet I recommend a two-club bid over one 
heart with 4* x x, 7 xxx, Oxx, + K Q J 10 x x, or 4* x x, 
7 J x, 0 x x x, 4 A Q 10 x x x, for example. Whenever you 
make a two-level response on this type of hand, you must refuse 
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to give a preference. Suppose partner re-bids two diamonds. With 
the first hand, re-bid three clubs. With the second hand, you 
should pass. With one more spade and one less diamond in the 
second example hand, a one-no-trump response would be prefer- 
able to two clubs in order to avoid the impossible problem cre- 
ated by a two-diamond re-bid. Besides, a worthless doubleton in 
diamonds is not as dangerous for no-trump as a worthless double- 
ton in spades, because partner is more likely to have diamond 
strength than spade strength, and the opponents are more likely 
to lead spades than diamonds. If partner had re-bid two spades 
over two clubs, you could not pass, but again you should avoid 
a preference bid of three hearts. Re-bid three clubs with either 
hand. 

Culbertson has always emphasized that a preference is no 
stronger than a pass. This is a good rule for beginners and 
mediocre players to prevent them from dropping their partners 
in hopeless contracts just because they have no more values. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

IV 14 

2 0 ? 

4 K J 9 x x, V x x, 0 x x, 4 J 10 x x: Theoretically a return 
to two hearts shows no extra strength. But the fact is that partner 
can bid again if you give him another chance, and you have no 
reason to believe that hearts are better than diamonds, even at 
duplicate. Undertricks count the same at a major- or minor-suit 
contract. When you have one more of partner's first suit than of 
his second suit, you should almost invariably return him to his 
first suit. With the same number of both suits, you should show 
a preference for the first suit as a general rule, but refuse to 
show a preference with a particularly bad hand or when you 
suspect that you are already too high. On rare occasions you 
may show a preference for the suit which you do not prefer in 
order to give partner another chance. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 

2 * ? 
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♦ A J x x, ^ xx, 0 Q 10 x, f Q x x x: A raise to three clubs 
is too strong a bid since partner would try three no-trump with 
many hands that would provide no reasonable play for game. So 
you bid two-diamonds, hoping partner can scrape up another bid. 

Suppose that you have 11 or 12 points in support of part- 
ner’s major suit, which means that you must make a temporary 
bid followed by a raise. How do you choose your temporary bid? 
The tendency is to bid your longest side suit. However, you 
should bid the suit where a fitting honor in partner’s hand would 
do the most good. Opener may bid game with little or no extra 
strength after a temporary bid and raise provided he has a good 
fit for responder’s suit. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 2 0 

2 4 3 4 

? 

4 A K 10 9 x, ^Kxx, 0 Q x x, 4 x x: Neither a pass nor a 
four-spade bid could be severely criticized, but if responder had 
bid clubs or even hearts, opener should surely pass, since the 
queen of diamonds would be a very dubious value. A typical 
hand for responder is 4 Q J x, S? Q x, 0 A J 10 x x, 4 x x x. 

Suppose responder has 4 Q x x x, ^ Ax, 0 lOxxx, f Axx. 

In that case, he has misbid his hand! He should have bid two 
clubs rather than two diamonds. Notice that there is an adequate 
play for game if the minor-suit holdings are reversed. 

One requirement for a raise which has not been mentioned 
is adequate trump support. Q x x or J 10 x is supposed to be 
minimum support for an unre-bid suit. You are not supposed to 
raise partner’s second suit without four trumps. Thus 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 IS? 

14 ^4 

the two-spade bid “guarantees” four trumps. However most rules 
should be broken on occasion. An orthodox exception is with 
three-card trump support and a singleton. 

OPENER 

l 4 


RESPONDER 

? 
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4 xxx, y x, 0 A x x x x, 4 K x x x: This is a standard 
raise to two spades. Another exception is after an opponent’s bid. 

NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

14 2 s? ? 

4 x x x, ^ Ax, 0 K Q x x x, 4 x X x: Surely you can’t bid 
three diamonds, so a raise to two spades is the only bid left. The 
tendency among the top players, at least those on the West 
Coast, is to bid two spades with this hand whether there is an 
intervening bid or not. When you bid two diamonds and partner 
re-bids two spades, a raise to three is too encouraging while a 
pass risks loss of game. Opener cannot be expected to bid three 
spades over two diamonds with a ragged suit and a fair hand, 
for example, 4AJxxxx, <s?xxx, 0 A x, 4 A x, but he 
would re-bid three spades over a raise to two. Similarly you 
should raise a heart opening bid with 4 x x » S? x x x » 
OAJxx, 4QJxx rather than bid one no-trump with a 
worthless doubleton, especially in spades. In other words, trump 
support is just one factor to be considered in choosing the best 
bid. 


OPENER RESPONDER 

14 IS? 

l 4 ? 

4 K Q x, <?Axxxx, 0 x x, *4 x x x: You must find another 
bid with this hand since the spade bid covers a wide range of 
strength. A club preference would be particularly bad at dupli- 
cate and a little weird at rubber bridge. A two-heart re-bid, after 
opener shows two suits, is an extremely bad bid. Opener would 
pass with 4 A J x x, 7 x, <> J 10 x, 4 A Q x x x. What is 
wrong with a raise to two spades? Nothing! Even though partner 
has four spades and a minimum hand, he will have an excellent 
play for eight or nine tricks. Any good player would raise to two 
spades since K Q x is pretty good support, and a no-trump re- 
bid is out of the question with a worthless doubleton in the unbid 
suit. Give responder one more diamond and one less club and a 
no-trump bid is not quite so bad, but it is still greatly inferior 
to a spade raise. 
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Change the hand to S? A x x x x, 0 x x x, 4 K x. 

A weak player does not even consider a raise because he figures 
a combined holding of seven trumps and thinks no farther. He 
doesn’t know that 4-3 trump holdings are playable, so he chooses 
no-trump, despite his lack of a stopper in the unbid suit. A 
strong player realizes that two spades should be safe enough, 
but he is afraid that his partner may jump to four spades without 
further investigation. This hand presents a close problem, but 
my preference is for a spade raise. 

Perhaps I should state that a raise of a secondary suit may 
be proper with good three-card support and drop the subject. 
But I can remember a controversial hand where I believe that a 
raise on three small is the proper bid! 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 * 10 

1 ♦ ? 

4 * x x x, S?xx, OAQxxx, + A x x: Again, a two-diamond 
bid would be very dangerous after partner has shown two suits. 
A jump to three clubs would be a gross overbid. A cheery two- 
club preference is the recommended bid at rubber bridge, but 
we are concerned with duplicate. Consider a raise to two spades. 
It shows the right amount of encouragement (slightly more than 
a return to two clubs). But the important consideration is that 
partner may have a minimum hand. If he would pass either a 
two-spade or two-club bid, you should prefer that he play spades. 
Despite the poor support, he should have a play for eight or 
nine tricks. If partner bids again, he should not bid more spades 
with a weak four-card suit since you do not guarantee four 
trumps. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 + 10 

1 4 ? 

4 K Q x, y x x, 0 A K J x x, 4 x x x: Three spades is 
by far the best bid. This is a very strong urge to game, and 
opener needs a good excuse to pass. If he bids three no-trump, 
you will pass, of course. But unless partner has a double heart 
stopper, four spades is probably the proper contract. 
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An immediate double raise of a major suit shows strong 
trump support and 18-16 supporting points. The maximum varies 
somewhat with controls and honor count. For example, 4* K 
xxx, xx, OAKJx, + A x x is much too strong for a 
double raise of partner’s spade bid. However, when your hand 
falls within the proper range, prefer the double raise to any 
other bid. Examples of proper double raises of a spade opening 
bid: 4 Q ^ ^ x, S?Kx, OAJx, 4 Q J x x; 4 A x x x, S? x, 
0 A Q x x, 4 x x x x; ♦ K Q x x x, S? x, 0 A 10 9 x, 
♦ xxx; 4 A Q x, ^ xx, 0 A x x x, 4 K x x x. A triple 
raise shows lots of offensive strength, little defensive strength: 
Over one heart, bid four hearts with the following hands: 4 x, 
S?KQxxx, 0 Q J x x, 4 J 10 x; 4 A J 9 x x, S?Q10 
xxx, 0 x, 4 J x; 4 x x x, ^ K Q 10 x, 0 J 10 9 x x x, 
4 — . Note that it is impossible to be scientific with this type of 
hand. Partner needs very little for game if his strength is in the 
right spots. Furthermore, if partner cannot make game, the 
opponents can surely make a nine- or ten-trick contract if they 
are allowed to find it. 

When partner opens in third or fourth position, he knows 
that you don’t have an opening bid, and he is permitted to pass 
any bid you make. Consequently, a raise to four is stronger than 
a raise to three, which is merely invitational. Since partner can 
pass any bid, you cannot afford to make a temporary bid fol- 
lowed by a raise since you might be left in your temporary bid. 
For that reason, a suit take-out denies four-card support for 
partner’s major suit or even good three-card support. Whenever 
you have trump support, you simply raise to the full extent of 
your hand. 


OPENER RESPONDER 

Pass 

1 s? ? 

4 Ax, ^10 xxx, 0 A Q x x, 4 x x x; 4 Q x x x, S?KQx, 
Ox, 4 A x x x x; 4 x x x, 7 Q x x x x, 0 — , 4 K J 10 x x: 
Bid three hearts with all of these example hands. With the second 
hand, you would have bid four if partner had opened one spade. 
The last hand is the type with which you would bid four hearts 
if you had not already passed. Now that you and both opponents 
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have passed, there is no need for a pre-empt, so you just bid 
three hearts. It is true that partner needs very little for game 
(4 x x, S? A K x x, 0 x x x x, 4 Q x x), but there is almost 
no danger of his passing when your hand is so distributional and 
the opponents are quiet. If his hand were as weak as that, the 
opponents would be cold for four spades, and surely they would 
have entered the bidding. The danger of missing game is less 
than the danger of reaching an unmakable slam if you bid four 
hearts and partner has a good hand with duplicated strength in 
diamonds. 


OPENEB RESPONDEB 

Pass 

1 s? ? 

Bid four hearts with the following hands: 4 x, 7 K J x x, 
OAQxxxx, 4 x x; 4 x x > ^ K x x x x, 0 A J x x x, 4 x l 
4xx, 7 K x x x, <2>Kxx, 4 A Q x x. 

While a two-level response is often passed by a third- or 
fourth-hand bidder, a suit response at the one-level is seldom 
passed. Consequently, responder should bid one heart or one 
spade over a minor-suit opening just as though he had not passed 
originally. 

A raise of a minor suit shows the same point range (6-10) 
as does a major-suit raise. Unless the opponents overcall, it 
should never be given with less than four trumps or with 4-S-3-3 
distribution. Also the raise denies possession of a biddable four- 
card major. Occasionally you may gamble by raising a one- 
diamond bid with a weak four-card heart suit on the theory that 
partner probably does not have hearts (he normally opens one 
heart with biddable hearts and diamonds) and two diamonds is 
more pre-emptive than a one-heart bid. A double raise is not 
forcing, but it invites partner to bid three no-trump with about 
15 points. Typical double raises of one diamond are 4 x x, 
S?Kxx, OKJxxx, 4 K x x and 4 X , S? A x x, OQJ 
x x x x, f J x x. 

When one bid describes your hand perfectly, prefer the one 
bid to two bids. At one time, it was fashionable in some circles 
never to open the bidding with one no-trump and never to re- 
spond two no-trump to a suit opening bid 
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OPENER RESPONDER 

1 4 ? 

4 Qxx, S?Kxx, 0 A Q x x, f Kxx. Suppose that you 
respond two diamonds and partner re-bids two hearts. Now you 
can’t bid less than three no-trump. Partner would pass your 
three no-trump bid with 4 K J 10 x x, 7 A Q x x, 0 K x, 
4 x x. For all he knows, you may have a double club stopper 
or a long diamond suit which the king will solidify. If responder 
bids two no-trump on the first round, the bidding will be very 
easy. 


OPENER RESPONDER 

14 2 NT 

3 S? 3 4 

4 4 

After responder describes his hand by bidding two no-trump, he 
should normally show the three-card support when his partner 
bids a new suit — unless he is very strong in the unbid suits, for 
example: 4 J x x, ^ K x x, 0 K Q 10, 4 K Q 9 8. After bid- 
ding two no-trump and three spades, responder should pass 
opener’s re-bid, even if it is four hearts. To re-bid hearts, opener 
must have five, but he might have only four spades (4 K J 
10 x, ^ A Q x x x, 0 K x x, 4 x). 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 4 ? 

4 K x x x, ^ xx, 0 A Q x x, 4 K x x: This is a perfect 
minimum three-spade bid. Perhaps no harm will result from a 
two-diamond bid, but you can’t tell for sure. If nothing worse 
happens, you may help the defenders to choose the best opening 
lead. Add a little more strength (4 Kxxx, ^xx, 0 A K J x, 
4 K x x) and the two-diamond bid may create bidding diffi- 
culties. When opener re-bids two spades, you can only raise to 
four. He is supposed to pass with 4 A x x x x x, S?KQ X > 0 x > 
4 A x x, or 4 Q J x x x x, y A K x, 0 x x > 4 A x, since 
another bid on his part would constitute the bridge crime of trap- 
ping. However, over a three-spade response, he would make a 
mild slam try and the rest would be easy. 
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Let’s get back to the single raise. Six to ten points is a 
rather wide range to be covered by a so-called limit bid. If 
opener makes a re-bid under game, responder is supposed to 
take aggressive action with eight points or more. However, at 
this stage, an intelligent use of evaluation factors is vital. When 
opener re-bids his suit, 

OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 2 S? 

8 S? 

practically any eight points are enough to bid game. Even then, 
it pays to be conservative when most of your strength is in 
queens and jacks (4 J 10 x, ^ Q x x x, 0 Q x, 4 Q J x x), 
but for the most part, you must simply hope that your values 
fit partner’s hand. If you bid again, you don't necessarily have 
to bid four hearts. Bid three no-trump with 4Kxx, S? Q x x, 
0 K x X, 4 Q X X X, or 4 Q 10 X, S? K x x, 0 A x x x, 
4b x x x. Bid three spades with 4QJxxx, S? A J x, 0 x x x, 
4b J x in order to give partner a chance to bid three no-trump. 

When partner bids a new suit, for example 

OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 2 S? 

3 0 

he does not necessarily deny a five-card suit, but you must take 
the possibility of a four-card suit into consideration. The bullish 
features of your hand will be four-card, or longer, trump support, 
a fit for partner’s second suit, and top strength. The bearish 
features will be skimpy trump support, a bad fit for partner’s 
second suit (a worthless tripleton is the worst possible fit, while 
a singleton or doubleton and lots of trumps is a good fit), and 
scattered queens and jacks in the unbid suits. 

Suppose the bidding in each of the following examples is 

OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 2 S? 

8 0 ? 
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(а) ♦ A x, ^ K Q x x, 0 x x x, + x x x x: Bid four hearts. 
Your diamond fit is the worst possible, but everything else about 
the hand is good. 

(б) 4 x x x > S? K 10 9 x, 0 Q ♦ x x x x: Bid four 
hearts again. You should have passed like a flash if partner had 
re-bid three hearts, but your hand is pretty good in support of a 
heart-diamond two-suiter. 

(c) 4 A x x, ^ Q x x x x, 0 x x, f x x x: This hand also 
rates a four-heart bid. When partner bids two suits, it is better 
to have a side ace than a side king-queen which might be oppo- 
site partner’s singleton. You also like a doubleton in partner’s 
second suit with five trumps. This is a better hand than 4Axx, 
^ Q x x x, 0xx,4xxxx even though both count the same. 

(< d ) 4 A x x, ^ K J x, ()J x )4xxxxx: Bid four hearts 
despite the three-card trump holding. There is too much strength 
for a return to three hearts, too little in the black suits to be 
enthusiastic about a no-trump contract. 

(e) 4 K x x, S? Q x x, 0 K J x x, 4 x x x: Bid three no- 
trump. Partner may not like three no-trump, but you should sug- 
gest the spot, since your king of spades is more valuable at a 
no-trump contract than at a suit contract. Even though you have 
fewer points in the unbid suits than in the previous hand, your 
diamond holding suggests that you can run more tricks when 
you once get in. Partner may have 4 A, ^ A K x x, <) A Q 
xx, 4 x x x x, for example. Change the spades in the respond- 
ing hand to the queen- jack instead of the king, and a conserva- 
tive return to three hearts is best. The hand is that close. If 
opener is unable to pass three no-trump, he will not find this 
hand as useful at hearts — nor, for that matter, is it quite as 
good for no-trump. 

(J) 4 K J 10 x, S? Q 10 x, 0 x x x x, 4 Q x: Bid three 
hearts. Most of your strength will be useless. 

(ff) ♦ x x, <s?J10x, 0 K J x x x, 4 x x x: Much as you 
would like to pass, you simply are not allowed to. Return to 
three hearts. Four diamonds is a forward-going bid which would 
be justified if the jack of hearts were exchanged for the king. 

( h ) 4 x x x x, Q 10 x x, 0 K x, 4 A x x: Bid four 
clubs. Partner will not be interested in a third suit, especially a 
minor, when he has already shown two suits, one of which has 
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been supported by you. Since he cannot be interested, you would 
not bother to show him a club suit. So the four-club bid must 
mean that you have a maximum raise and a particularly good fit 
and would bid four diamonds or four hearts except that you 
want to show the ace of clubs on the way in case partner should 
have one of the following hands : 4 x > A K J x x, 0 A Q J x, 
4 K J x, or 4 — ,<s?AJxxx, 0 A Q x x x, fKQx. 

When opener re-bids two no-trump after a raise, responder 
may pass, and any bid he makes may be passed by opener. After 
a heart raise and a two no-trump re-bid, responder should 

pass with 4 x x x > V Kxx, 0 XX >4QJ XXX > 
bid three no-trump with 4 J 1° x » ^Kxx, 0 x x > 4 Q J 9 x x, 
bid three hearts with 4 XX > ^?Jxxx, 0 K J x x, 4 x x x, or 
4 x, <s?Kxx, 0^ xxxx > 4 XXXX * 

He should bid four hearts with 4 xxxx »S?Kxxx, 0 Axx, 
4 x x, and he should also bid four hearts, not three diamonds, 
with 4 x , S? K J x, OKJxxx, 4xxxx, since a three- 
diamond bid would show a weak hand, such as 4 x » ?Qxx, 
0 Q J x x x x, 4xxx. 

When you as responder have just enough strength for one 
bid, consider the following factors: In all the following examples, 
partner has opened one heart. 

(a) 4 Q 10 x, S? Q x x > 0 Q J x x, 4 x x x: Bid one no- 
trump. Your heart support is adequate for a raise to two; but 
with secondary honors and no ruffing values, your hand should 
produce seven tricks at no-trump more easily than eight tricks 
at hearts. Besides, a raise to two hearts is more encouraging 
than a one no-trump response and is more apt to coax a re-bid. 
You should not want to encourage partner with this hand. Pre- 
fer a no-trump response with 4-S-3-3 distribution and less than 
nine points, particularly when your strength is mostly in queens 
and jacks. Also bid one no-trump with 4 Q 10 x > S?Q xxx » 
0 Q J x, 4 x x x despite the four-card heart support. 

( b ) 4 A x x, S? Q x x, 0 K x x x, 4 x x x: This time you 
want to offer a little encouragement, since your hand is near the 
top of the 6-10 point range. Bid two hearts, and if partner bids 
three hearts, you may then bid three no-trump. 
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(c) 4 A x x x x, S? K x x, 0 x, 4 x x x x: One spade 
looks like the natural bid, but it is not best. If partner should 
re-bid one no-trump, you would have to return him to hearts, 
and the combination of bids would promise a better hand. Or if 
partner re-bids two hearts, you would overbid by raising to three 
and risk missing game by passing. Always plan to show ade- 
quate trump support for partner’s major suit. If you are too 
weak to show it later, you must show it right away. 

(d) 4 A x x x, S? Q 10 x, 0 x x x, 4 x x x: Bid one 
spade for the same reason that you bid one no-trump without a 
biddable spade suit. With this hand you don’t want to pass the 
seven-trick level voluntarily. 

Already I have expressed my dislike of a no-trump response 
with a doubleton, particularly a worthless doubleton. The worst 
doubleton is in spades unless partner has bid spades. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 s? ? 

4 x x, <v? 10 x x, 0 K J 10 x, 4 A X X x: A two-heart 
response is considerably better than a one no-trump response. 
A doubleton king or queen is not too bad for no-trump, but a 
doubleton ace is undesirable. With 4 K x, 10 x x, 0 K x x x, 
4 J x x x, respond one no-trump, but with 4 A x, S? 10 x x, 
OKxxx, 4 x x x x, bid two hearts. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 7 ? 

4 A x x, ^ Q x x, 0 Axx, 4 x x x x: This is a decep- 
tive hand, in a way. It is a very good hand if partner has a long 
heart suit, but just a mediocre hand if he has balanced distribu- 
tion. Obviously it is too strong for a one no-trump response. The 
orthodox bid is two hearts, but you may miss a cold three no- 
trump contract if partner has 4xx, ^ AKxxxx,0 xxx, 
4 A x, or even 4xx, A K x x x x, OKx, 4 x x x. The 
best response is one spade. If partner re-bids one no-trump, you 
pass, having probably stopped the most dangerous lead. If he re- 
bids two hearts, you bid two no-trump. If partner then bids three 
hearts, intending to sign off, you bid three no-trump! You must 
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have a good play for three no-trump opposite a six-card heart 
suit with your heart fit and controls. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 S? ? 

♦ K J 10 x, x x, 0 xx, + K Q 10 x x: Whether playing 
duplicate or rubber bridge, you are too weak for two forward- 
going bids. At rubber bridge many players would bid two clubs, 
hoping for a raise or two no-trump re-bid with about 16 points. 
A two-club bid is slightly better than one spade if your only 
concern is getting to game. But over two clubs, partner may bid 
two hearts because he has no better bid, while he would have 
re-bid one no-trump over a spade response. The probability of 
reaching a better part-score contract and the lessened induce- 
ment for reaching skimpy game contracts dictate a choice of one 
spade at duplicate. There is another danger in responding two 
clubs. What if opener re-bids two diamonds? A preference bid of 
two hearts shows a much better hand and much better hearts. 
A two no-trump re-bid would be quite a stretch. A reverse bid 
of two spades would be worse. Of course a two-diamond re-bid 
over one spade would also present a problem. However, the two- 
diamond bid is not quite so likely. Opener would re-bid one no- 
trump over one spade with 4* Q x, S? A Q x x, OAQxx, 
♦ x x x, but he is forced to re-bid diamonds over two clubs. 
If he bids two diamonds over one spade anyway, a return to two 
hearts will not be quite so misleading. He will hope for better 
heart support, but he will not expect a better hand. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

l s? ? 

♦ K Q J x, x x, 0 x x, f K Q x x x: If you intend to 
show both suits, bid clubs first. The problem is whether you 
should show both suits. If partner’s strength is in the red suits, 
this hand will not help him much. I recommend a one-spade re- 
sponse with the intention of re-bidding as follows: Raise a one 
no-trump re-bid to two no-trump. Bid three clubs over a club 
re-bid or a raise to two spades. (If the bidding is 
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OPENER RESPONDER 

1 V 14 

2 V 3 4 

responder guarantees five spades; he should not bid both suits 
with four of each; and if he has five clubs and four spades, he' 
should bid clubs first if he intends to bid both suits. However, 
when opener raises the spade bid instead of re-bidding his own 
suit, responder may bid a new suit with only four spades. He 
may not have intended to bid both suits unless his spades were 
raised.) Bid two no-trump over a re-bid of two diamonds. Pass a 
re-bid of two hearts. This last decision appears rather conserva- 
tive, but if the hands fit badly, even two hearts may be too high. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

l 4 ? 

4 K J x x, Q 10 x x x, 0 A x, 4 x x: Bid one spade. 
You are strong enough to bid both suits so long as you don’t 
reverse. A one-heart response would force you to pass a two- 
club or one no-trump re-bid. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 4 ? 

4 K J X X, S? Q 10 9 X, 0 K X, 4 X X x: Bid one heart. 
If partner re-bids one no-trump or two clubs, for example, you 
must pass. Since you have only enough strength for one bid 
(except that you would raise if partner should re-bid one spade), 
prefer the heart bid which will not shut out a spade re-bid by 
partner. A one-spade response would force partner to re-bid one 
no-trump with 4 A x, A x x x, 0 xxx >4AJxx, and 
the heart fit would not be discovered. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 4 ? 

4 K J x x, s? Q 10 9 x, o K X, 4 Q 10 x: This time you 
are strong enough to bid both spades and hearts, but to do so 
would give partner an erroneous impression as to your distribu- 
tion. He would expect you to have at least nine cards in the 
majors to bid both suits. The proper bid is one heart again. 
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Unless partner bids spades, you intend to re-bid some number 
of no-trump. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 ♦ ? 

4 K J x x, ^ 10 9 x x, 0 K x, 4 x x x: Don’t bid one 
heart! If you want partner to raise your suit with three trumps 
to an honor and a doubleton, you can’t afford to bid such ratty 
suits. Besides, when you have this bad a hand, there is a reason- 
able possibility that the opponents will buy the bid, and you 
surely don’t want a heart lead. A one-diamond response has 
some merit in that partner is extremely unlikely to raise you, 
and it leaves the way open to finding a fit in either major. The 
trouble is that sometimes the opponents overcall and partner 
passes. Then you are forced to bid one of the majors later your- 
self — perhaps not with this weak a hand, but with one of similar 
distribution — which gives a very different impression of your 
distribution and hand-type from what you have. On the other 
hand, the opponents are not likely to get too exuberant in the 
majors when you have four of each; if they have a suit, it is 
probably diamonds. So one diamond is probably a good bid at 
duplicate, although you would prefer one spade at rubber bridge. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 * ? 

4 J x x x, Qxx, 0 K x x x, 4 A x: Bid one diamond 
rather than one spade, since your spades are too weak to bid. If 
partner had opened one diamond, you wouldn’t want to shut out 
the spade suit, so you would be forced to bid one heart or one 
spade. I prefer a one-heart bid. If partner re-bids one spade, you 
can be pretty sure that the hand should be played in spades, 
while if you bid one spade and partner raises, you won’t know 
how strong partner’s spade support is. If partner re-bids one no- 
trump over your one-heart bid, you can pass comfortably, hav- 
ing probably stopped the most dangerous opening lead. Even if 
partner raises hearts, you can re-bid no-trump with reasonable 
safety, and if worst comes to worst and partner takes you to four 
hearts, you should have a good play for it. However, this is the 
weakest hand you can afford to bid that way. Normally you 
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need 11 points to bid a three-card spade suit over one heart or 
a three-card heart suit over one diamond; in other words, you 
need enough strength for two bids so that you can rescue your- 
self if partner raises. The purpose of such a bid is to stop the 
lead of what is often your weak point against an eventual no- 
trump contract. When partner opens the bidding, his least likely 
side suit is the one just above it in rank, and it is this suit which 
an expert defender tends to lead if he has a close decision. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 * ? 

4 x x, <s?Qxxx, 0 K J x x, 4Q xx: Bid one diamond. 
Unless partner can bid hearts, you are not interested. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 4 ? 

4xx, 7 K J x x, 0 K J x x, 4 x x x: I do not believe in 
carrying this idea of letting partner bid the suits too far. This is 
a normal one-heart response. There is nothing to be gained by 
responding one diamond unless your partner plays the hands 
better than you. The diamond response may lose when two hearts 
is the best contract despite three-card support. It loses heavily 
when your left-hand opponent overcalls one spade and causes 
your side to miss a 4-4 heart fit, because neither you nor your 
partner is strong enough to bid hearts at the two-level. I also 
prefer a one-heart response to a one-diamond response with 
4Qxx, S?KQJx, 0 9 x x x x, 4 x and other hands of 
a similar nature. 

In choosing your opening bid, you were urged to consider 
what you would re-bid over any minimum response. This prin- 
ciple of anticipation should be kept in mind by all the players 
at all times. 


OPENER RESPONDER 

1 0 ? 

4 x x, s? K Q J 10 x x x, 0 X x, 4 X x: Suppose that you 
respond one heart, and partner re-bids one spade. What next? 
Three hearts would be a terrific overbid, guaranteeing more 
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honor strength and asking for a raise with any excuse. A two- 
heart re-bid would be passed by partner with four top tricks and 
a singleton or void in hearts. If you had looked ahead, you 
would have foreseen this dilemma and would have avoided it by 
responding three hearts the first time. This bid shows a good 
solid suit, six playing tricks, and little defensive strength. Besides, 
at the time you first responded, you didn’t know that your left- 
hand opponent would pass or that partner’s second suit was 
spades. The three-heart bid has a good chance of pre-empting 
the opponents out of their best contract if they have the balance 
of strength. An immediate four-heart bid shows the same type 
of hand with seven playing tricks instead of six. Tend not to pre- 
empt with a suit as good as A K Q x x x x. When you have two 
top tricks, the need for a pre-empt is less, and three no-trump 
may be the best contract. Another reason for not pre-empting is 
that opener will assume a trump loser and not so much as a king 
outside the trump suit after a pre-empt; consequently, you might 
miss a slam. 

Over one diamond bid four hearts with 4 x x, 7 K Q J 10 x x x. 

0 X, 4 Q J x; or 4 X, A Q J x x X X, OQxx, 4 x x. 
Bid one heart followed by four hearts with 4 Q x > V AKQxx 
xx, 0 x x x, 4 x; or 4 K Q J, *y K Q J 10 x x, 0 x x x, 
4 x. 

Bid two hearts with 4 x x » ^ A K J 10 x x x, 0 A x, 4 x x; or 
4 A x x, <y>AKQJxx, 0 Qx, 4xx. 

Let us look to the later rounds of bidding to see how re- 
sponder, primarily, guides the bidding. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 * 17 

l 4 ? 

4 K x, ^ K J x x x, OQxx, 4 J x x: Bid one no-trump. 
A no-trump re-bid at this point shows about 7-11 points and at 
least three small cards or a stopper in the unbid suit. With only 
seven points, you should have something like K J x or Q 10 x x 
of diamonds. A two no-trump re-bid shows a good 11 points up 
to a poor 13. Opener may pass the second round jump to two 
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no-trump with 4 K Q x x, S? x» 0 10 x x x, 4 A Q 10 x; or 
4 A K 10 x, x x, Oxxx, 4 A J 9 x. A non-jump two no- 
trump re-bid by responder such as the following 

OPENEB RESPONDER 

17 14 

2 0 2 NT 

shows about the same range except that responder may have as 

little as ten points. Very often it is hard for responder to evalu- 
ate his hand accurately. 

OPENEB RESPONDER 

17 2 0 

2 S? ? 

♦ Kxx, x, 0 K Q x x x x, 4 K x x: If opener has a 
diamond fit, responder’s hand is worth 13 points or more. If 
opener has a singleton diamond and most of his strength in 
hearts, even two no-trump may be too high. With this type of 
hand, responder should bid two no-trump, which opener will 
carry to three with about 14 points, being influenced somewhat 
by his degree of diamond fit. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

17 24 

2 S? ? 

4 K x x, x x, o Q 10 x, 4 K Q x x x: In the long run, 
it pays to pass rather than stretch to two no-trump. Ten points 
in high cards with a worthless doubleton in hearts are not quite 
enough. If partner had re-bid two diamonds rather than two 
hearts, you would bid two no-trump. For one thing, while a two- 
diamond re-bid does not guarantee more strength than a two- 
heart re-bid, the maximum is higher. Another consideration is 
that two diamonds is not likely to be a good contract, and if you 
bid, two no-trump is your only choice. Many players would re- 
spond one no-trump with this hand instead of two clubs, but I 
think that is being slightly too conservative. To put it another 
way, I think that a one no-trump response should not cover such 
a wide range of strength. 
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OPENER RESPONDER 

1 * 1 s? 

1 4 ? 

4 Q x x x, S?Kxxx, 0*> 4 J x x x: Bid two spades. The 
raise shows 8-11 points in support of spades. With 4 K x x x, 
S?KJxxx, 0 Kxx, 4 x > bid three spades, showing 12 or 
13 points in support of spades. Why bid only three with 13 
supporting points? The answer to this particular hand could be 
given in terms of evaluation factors. These are bad points with 
no aces. Besides, a singleton in partner’s suit is not an unmiti- 
gated blessing; it is certainly not worth three points. However, 
unless you have a very good fit, you need 14 points to raise to 
four. There are many times when the point-count requirement 
for bids doesn’t mesh with the requirement of 26 points for 
game. In this sequence quite a bit of duplication is probable. 
Also, opener’s spade suit may be very weak. Support points are 
based upon the assumption that opener has a good suit, the kind 
that would make him open the bidding. Over this three-spade 
bid, opener tends to bid again if he has a good spade suit and 
a heart fit, even with a minimum hand. With 4 A Q 10 x, 
S? A x, 0 x x, 4 Q 9 x x x, or 4 A J 10 x, S? Q x > 
0 xxx, 4 A Q x x, opener would not have a particularly good 
play for game opposite 4Kxxx, ^ K J x x x, 0 Kxx, f x, 
and if opener held 4 A J 10 x, ^ Q x, 0 x x x, 4 K Q J x, 
the play for game would be almost non-existent. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 1 S? 

1 4 ? 

4 x x, 7 A Q 10 x x, 0 x x x > 4 J x x: You should bid 
two clubs, although a pass or no-trump re-bid might work out all 
right. You certainly should not re- bid two hearts. With this weak 
a hand, you need another heart for a heart re-bid. You could 
re-bid two hearts with 4 XX > ^ A Q J x x, 0 xxx »4Kxx, 
although you would prefer a no-trump re-bid with your king in 
diamonds instead of clubs. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 S? 14 

2 0 ? 
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4KJ54 3, ^Jx, 0 x x, f K u x: Bid two hearts. 
Again a spade re-bid is much too dangerous. While two hearts 
may not be a good spot, two spades is likely to be a horrible 
contract. Change your five-four of spades to the ten-nine, and a 
spade re-bid would be permissible. Then you would be in a 
playable contract if partner should have a singleton spade, as is 
quite probable when he has bid two suits. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 S? 1 4 

2 S? ? 

♦ A Q 7 x x x, 0 x x x, 4 Axx: Bid just two spades. 
The heart bid and re-bid suggest the probability of a misfit. Had 
partner opened another suit or re-bid anything else, a jump to 
three spades would be justified. Even then, you’d feel much 
prouder of your hand with the ten-nine of spades instead of 
such small ones. 


OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 14 

2 0 ? 

4 A K x x x, S?xxx, 0 — » 4 Q J x x x: This time you 
should bid three hearts. What is wrong with three clubs? Partner 
would probably bid three no-trump, and you surely wouldn’t 
leave him there. You would bid four hearts. But that gives you 
no chance to stop short of game. Even worse, this sequence 
is a slam invitation. You would bid spades, clubs, and raise 
hearts with 4 A K x x x, <\? K x x, 0 x, ♦ A J x x, so you 
obviously can’t bid the example hand the same way. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 14 

2 S? ? 

4 A K x x x, S?xxx, OAJxx, 4 x: Bid four hearts. 
A three-diamond bid could lead to complications. If you bid 
three diamonds followed by four hearts, partner will figure you 
for a singleton club — which you have — but he will also picture 
you with a stronger hand. You can see that a slam is remote 
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and there must be an excellent play for four hearts, so why beat 
around the bush? 

In all the following example hands, the bidding has been 
OPENEB RESPONDEB 

10 14 

2 4 ? 

(a) 4 Q J 9 x x, y Q x x, 0 x, ♦ K x x x: Pass! I might 
as well admit that not many good players share my views on this 
type of hand. Of course game is possible, but I think the odds 
are greatly against it. A two-spade bid is likely to result in an 
inferior contract. If you can make eight tricks at spades, you 
can probably make ten tricks at clubs. A raise to three clubs is 
too encouraging. Partner almost always bids three no-trump with 
a heart stopper in this sequence, even with 13 or 14 points. 
For all he knows, you may have a pretty good hand with nothing 
else to bid (4 K Q x x, S? xx » 0 XXX > 4 A K x x). If you 
do raise to three clubs, you should take partner to four clubs 
rather than let him suffer in three no-trump if he bids three 
no-trump. But with secondary strength and the likelihood of a 
misfit, I can’t see the future in inviting five clubs. Even four 
clubs may be too high. 

(b) 4 x x x x x x > S? A x, 0 K x x, 4 Q x: Bid two dia- 
monds. This is a pretty good hand for partner, and it is tempting 
to bid two spades as a sort of compromise (too strong for two 
diamonds, too weak for three diamonds). But I have found that 
it does not pay to compromise in a suit where none of your 
strength lies. When this hand came up in a tournament, opener’s 
hand was 4 X > S? K x x » 0 A Q x x x, 4 A K x x. Over two 
spades, opener usually elected to pass; a two no-trump re-bid 
seemed slightly too aggressive in view of the probable misfit. 
Whenever responder bid two diamonds, opener could justifiably 
bid two no-trump, which responder gladly raised to three no- 
trump. One possible matching hand does not prove anything 
conclusive, but I think you are bucking the odds to re-bid spades 
when all your strength is elsewhere. 

(c) 4 A J x x, x x, 0 Q 10 x, 4 Q x x x: Again, in my 
opinion, three clubs is an unjustifiable stretch. If you bid three 
clubs, you are likely to reach a 23-point three no-trump contract. 
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Simply bid two diamonds, hoping that partner can bid again. 
Suppose that partner makes the unlikely re-bid of two spades 
over your two-diamond preference. He cannot have four spades 
in this sequence, and he may have only two — such as the king- 
queen doubleton. He wants to take care of the possibility that 
you have a fairly weak five-card spade suit (like A 10 x x x), 
which you would not re-bid after he has shown two suits. The 
two-spade bid in this sequence guarantees poor spades and a 
good hand — good enough so that if your spades are weak, you 
will be safe at three diamonds. Partner’s two-spade bid is very 
tentative, and if your spades are weak you cannot pass. Obvi- 
ously you are not interested in a spade contract with the example 
hand, nor are you interested in no-trump. So you should jump 
to four clubs. 

(d) 4 x x x x x, 7 K J 10, 0 K Q x x, 4 x: This time 
the temptation is to bid two no-trump because of the powerful 
heart stopper. Again, however, the correct bid is two diamonds, 
since game is not particularly likely unless partner can bid again. 
He needs 10 or 17 points to have a good play for three no-trump 
or five diamonds unless the hands fit perfectly. With 4 A x, 
S? A x, 0 J 10 x x x, 4 A Q 10 x, for example, he should make 
the mild game try of three diamonds over your preference. As 
you will note, a preference bid, particularly a minor-suit pre- 
ference, covers a fairly wide range, just as a first-round raise or 
no-trump response. Obviously, with the same type of hand, re- 
sponder would have jumped if opener’s suit had been a major. 
Remember that when no major-suit fit has been found, minor-suit 
raises and jump preferences are primarily invitations to three 
no-trump. If responder bid three diamonds with + x x x x x y 
S? K J 10, 0 K Q x x, 4 x, then he would not know whether 
to pass his partner’s three no-trump re-bid or not. If he bids 
only two diamonds and still gets to three no-trump, he knows 
that there will be a good play for it. 

We agreed earlier that when responder bids and re-bids a 
minor suit, such a re-bid is not constructive, but is in the nature 
of a sign-off bid. Suppose opener bids the majors, responder bids 
and re-bids diamonds, and opener then bids three no-trump. 
What should responder do with 4 x x, ^ x, 0 A Q 10 x x x x, 
4 10 x x? His hand will be almost worthless for no-trump if 
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his partner has a singleton diamond; and it will be pretty dan- 
gerous for no-trump if his partner has a worthless doubleton in 
diamonds. But responder should pass, confident that opener has 
the king of diamonds. Opener would have no right to bid three 
no-trump over the sign-off without a diamond fit. Suppose that 
responder has 4* x x, S? x > 0 A K Q 10 x x x, d|b 10 x x. Again 
opener bids and re-bids either major (or both). This time re- 
sponder should bid three clubs in an attempt to force his partner 
to bid three no-trump. With seven solid tricks, responder can- 
not afford to sign off in diamonds. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 ♦ 2 0 

2 4 P 

4 x x, 7 J x, 0 A K Q 10 x x, + x x x. If responder had 
passed originally, he could have jumped to three diamonds to 
show six tricks for no trump. As it is, he simply has to guess 
what to do. I usually re-bid two no-trump with this type of hand, 
hoping my suit will break and that the opponents will not run 
too many tricks before I get in. Why do we have to distort the 
bidding like this? In order to save a minor-suit bid and re-bid 
for weak hands, which occur more frequently than the solid-suit 
hands. 


OPENER RESPONDER 

14 2 4 

2 7 3 4 

4 4 ? 

4 X X X, 7 K x, 0 X x x x, 4 Q 10 x x: Bid five clubs. 
When you only bid three clubs over two hearts, you showed a 
minimum raise, but partner was still interested in game. Your 
excellent heart fit makes a raise to game mandatory. Partner’s 
hand: 4 AQ, ^ A 9 x x, Ox, 4 A J 9 x x x. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 2 0 

2 4 2 NT 

3 7 ? 
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4 K> S? Q x x, 0 A x xx x, 4 A x x x: Bid four spades. 
Partner’s bidding shows 6-4 distribution in the majors, and you 
must go all the way to game with your minor-suit aces and 
fitting honors in the majors. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 1 * 

2 4 2 NT 

3 0 ? 

4 A Q x x, S?Jxx, 0 A x x, 4 9 x: Bid four clubs. 

This is an easy problem. Partner’s three-diamond bid must be 
forcing. Perhaps he has 6-4 distribution in the minors, and per- 
haps he is just trying to warn you away from three no-trump 
unless you have a heart stopper; in fact you probably should 
have a double heart stopper or a single stopper with a high 
honor in clubs in order to bid three no-trump. If partner had a 
solid club suit, he would gamble on your ability to stop hearts. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 10 

1 NT 3 4 

3 0 ? 

♦ x x, ^ x, 0 K Q J x x, 4 K Q x x x: Bid just four clubs. 
If partner can then bid four spades, you will bid six clubs. Is 
four clubs forcing? I do not belieye so, but you have no assur- 
ance that you should be in game anyway since this is duplicate. 
If three no-trump will not make, any plus score your way will 
be a good board, even plus 150, so there is no point in reaching 
a close or doubtful game. While four clubs is not forcing, it is 
inconceivable that opener will pass with three aces when you 
have shown a distributional hand. When I held this hand, my 
partner did the inconceivable and passed with three aces. Plus 
170, and it was still a good board! More than half the teams 
were in three no-trump, going down. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

l S? 14 

1 NT ? 
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4 10 x x x x x, 7 x x, 0 A x x, 4 x x: Bid two spades. 
Partner has limited his hand with the one no-trump re-bid and 
is bound to pass your two-spade bid. You don’t feel very sure 
of making two spades, but you are almost certain that partner 
will go down in one no-trump, possibly two or three tricks. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

17 14 

1 NT ? 

4 J x x x x, 7 x, 0 K J x x x, 4 x x: Bid two diamonds. 
Again partner can take no aggressive action. He must pass or 
bid two spades. On rare occasions he may raise to three dia- 
monds or jump to three spades (4 K 10 9, 7 A J 9 x, 
0 A Q x, 4 J 9 x), but he must not re-bid no-trump. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

17 14 

1 NT ? 

4 A Q x x x x, 7 x x, 0 K 10 x, 4 x x: At rubber bridge 
you might bid two spades. The fact that you bid at all is some- 
what encouraging, and partner would bid again with a maximum. 
But two spades is a complete sign-off at duplicate, so you must 
bid three spades. Partner will pass with 18 points, or 14 points 
including a worthless doubleton in spades. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

17 14 

1 NT ? 

4 A Q x x x x, 7xx, 0 A 10 x, 4 Q x: Bid three no- 
trump since you have supporting honors in the unbid suits. Sup- 
pose your hand were 4 A Q 10 x x x, 7 x x, 0 A J x, 4 10 x. 
Now you don’t know whether four spades or three no-trump is 
the right spot. You are too strong to bid three spades, since you 
surely wish to reach game. The solution is to bid three diamonds. 
Partner should bid three spades or even raise diamonds in pref- 
erence to bidding three no-trump without a double stopper in 
clubs. He needs a good spade fit, not a poor one, to bid three 
no-trump with £ x x of clubs. 
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OPENER RESPONDER 

1 0 14 

2 4 ? 

Opener has shown about 13-16 points in support of spades. 
In rubber bridge you would scrape up another bid with 10 
points, especially if the raise is reversed for better-than-minimum 
hands. In duplicate, you don’t want to reach skimpy game con- 
tracts, so after revaluing your hand , you should normally pass 
unless you have 11 points or more. 4 A Q x x x, x x 9 
0 K x x, f x x x; 4 K Q x x x, S? x > 0QJ xx >4 xxx: 
Bid three spades with these hands despite the ten points because 
of the five-card suit, which is really worth more than a point, 
and the fact that your high cards are all favorably located. You 
would surely pass with the second hand if your singleton were in 
diamonds, and you would probably pass if your club and dia- 
mond holdings were exchanged. 4 A Q x x, ^ J x, 0 K x x x, 
4 x x x: Bid three diamonds, giving partner the option of pass- 
ing, bidding three no-trump, or three or four spades. 4 Q x x x > 
S? K x x, 0 J x x, 4 A J x: Bid two no-trump, intending to 
pass almost any bid partner makes, including three diamonds. 
4 K 10 X x x, ^ Ax, OKx, 4 Axxx: Bid three clubs (100 
per cent forcing) to find out what kind of raise partner has. If 
he can jump to four spades, you may have a good play for six. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 0 l 4 

3 4 ? 

If partner’s hand were always distributed 4-4-3-S, you could 
bid game with eight points and pass with less. But frequently 
partner’s hand is unbalanced, and the important thing is to have 
a good trump suit and strength in your suit and his. You should 
bid four spades with K Q x x x of spades even with no other 
values. Bid four spades with 4 K x x x > S? xx » 0 K x x, 
4 X X x x, but pass if either king is in another suit. You should 
pass w ith 4 Q x x x, 7 Q x, 0 x x x, 4 K J x x , since your 
strength is poorly placed. With another jack, you would bid 
three no-trump. 
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OPENER RESPONDER 

1 * * S? 

3 S? ? 

Most of the time you bid again automatically. 4 x x, 
7 K Q xi x x, <)Kxx, ^xxisa borderline hand. Give 
yourself a singleton spade or the queen- jack of diamonds in place 
of the king, and it is a clear-cut pass. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 * 2 0 

3 0 ? 

You would pass with 4 x x > S? x x> 0 K Q J 10 x x, 
f x x x, or 4 A x, ^ x x x x, 0 K J 10 x x, 4 x x. With a 
normal two-diamond bid (11 points or more), you usually take 
a shot at three no-trump unless you have support for partner’s 
major suit. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

is? i ♦ 

2 0 3 4 

3 NT ? 

4 A J 9 x x x, ^ Jxx, 0 A Q x, 4 x: In the first place, 
note that we would have bid four spades rather than three spades 
if partner had re-bid one no-trump. However, when he bids suits 
of his own, there is a strong possibility of a misfit, and we bid 
more conservatively. Partner could have passed three spades. 
Three no-trump might be the right contract, but it is very 
unlikely. If partner has 4-4-S-2 distribution, he would have re- 
bid one no-trump instead of two diamonds. If partner has nine 
cards in the red suits, and something like K Q x of clubs, then 
he must fit spades very badly, and the opponents can run the 
club suit before the spades are established. There are two 
schools of thought as to what the correct bid is at this point. 
Many players prefer a four-diamond bid, which is a very flexi- 
ble bid. Opener can bid four hearts over four diamonds if he has 
a five-card heart suit. However, I feel that a four-heart bid by 
opener over four diamonds shows a good five-card suit — strong 
enough to play opposite a doubleton honor in support. Conse- 
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quently, opener would not bid four hearts with A x x x x, for 
example. For that reason, I prefer a four-heart bid by responder 
over three no-trump. Responder cannot have four hearts in this 
bidding sequence, and opener cannot pass the four-heart bid with 
a four-card suit (unless it is A K Q x). He must return to four 
spades despite his singleton! Since responder’s spades are not 
particularly good, and since opener probably has five diamonds 
if he only has four hearts (although 1-4-4-4 distribution is pos- 
sible), responder should “run out” of four spades to five dia- 
monds, despite his six-card suit. 

The reason that you could afford to raise an unre-bid suit at 
the four level with J x x was that your strong efforts to arrive at 
four spades denied good heart support and showed partner a 
place to go if his hearts were weak. There are other occasions 
where you may make a bid which partner cannot pass unless 
he has what you need. 

NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

1 o Pass 1 NT 2 S? 

Pass Pass ? 

4 A Q x, ^?Kx, 0 xxx x, 4 x x x x: Bid two spades! 
Partner knows you don’t have a biddable spade suit because you 
responded one no-trump. He absolutely must not pass unless he 
has four spades. You hope that he has something like 4* K 10 
x x, ^ x x x, 0 A K x x, * A x. If partner does not have four 
spades, he must bid something , fwo no-trump or three diamonds, 
for example. 


OPENER RESPONDER 

10 1 NT 

2 S? ? 

4 A K x, S? J 10 x, 0 x x x, 4 x x x x: Bid two spades. 
This time the spade bid obviously shows a concentration of 
strength. After the two-spade bid, partner will not be afraid of 
a three no-trump contract with 4 x > ^ A K Q x, OAKxxx, 
4 Q 10 x, but he will bid four diamonds with 4 Q 10 x, 
S?AKQx, OAKxxx, 4 x » enabling you to reach five 
diamonds. Responder could not bid three clubs over two hearts 
to show a concentration of strength in clubs; at least such a 
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three-club bid would be ambiguous, since a one no-trump re- 
sponse does not deny a biddable club suit. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 * is? 

14 1 NT 

2 S? ? 

4 Qxx, 7 K J x x, 0 K x x x, 4 J x: You know that 
partner has only three hearts from his failure to raise immedi- 
ately. So which is better, to play two hearts with a 4-3 trump hold- 
ing or two spades with a 4-3 trump holding? Hearts will definitely 
be better. In the first place, you have a sure diamond stopper if 
you are declarer and diamonds are led originally. If the opening 
lead is not a diamond, you have additional time. Even with 
J 10 x x of diamonds, you should prefer hearts to spades be- 
cause you can take the diamond ruffs with partner’s three-card 
holding while preserving your four-card trump length intact. In 
choosing between two trump suits split 4-3, tend to choose the 
one where the three-card trump holding will take the ruffs. If 
your hand were 4 x x » S? A Q J x, 0 J 10 x x > ♦ Q x x > y° u 
should bid three hearts. Partner’s series of bids shows better 
than a minimum hand as well as a shortage of diamonds. Your 
strong trump holding and absence of duplication in diamonds 
warrant another bid. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 is? 

1 NT 34 

3 S? ? 

4 A, S? 10 9 x x x, 0 A x, 4 A 9 x x x: Bid three no- 
trump! Your hearts are too weak to bid four hearts by yourself. 
It is conceivable that partner has only a doubleton honor in 
hearts with no spade stopper. You have already shown by your 
three-club bid that you have some doubts about three no-trump 
being the right contract, and if partner has something like 
4 Q xx >S?AQx, 0 K x x x x, 4 K x, he will surely con- 
tinue to four hearts. On the other hand, if partner has weak 
hearts and good club support, three no-trump is probably a better 
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contract. (4 Kxx, ^ Jxx, 0 K Q J x, K J x, or 10 9 x, 
S? A x, 0 K Q 10 X X, + K Q X.) 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 2 0 

2 S? ? 

4 Q x, ^ K x x, 0 A K 10 x x x x, 4 x: This is the type 
of hand one finds in the Bridge World problems. I am sure that 
the experts would choose at least four different bids, but a 
majority would bid four diamonds. There is no clear-cut answer, 
but we can learn a lot by analyzing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of various alternatives. Four diamonds is, of course, the 
most natural bid, which is an advantage in itself. Perhaps part- 
ner can solve all our problems by bidding six diamonds with 
4 A J x x x, ^ A Q x x, 0 Q, 4 A x x. What are the disad- 
vantages? First, is four diamonds forcing? To be practical, you 
must decide whether partner will consider four diamonds forc- 
ing, not whether you think so. According to the Goren school of 
players, four diamonds is forcing because it is a jump by re- 
sponder — as simple as that. While I have a lingering doubt that 
it should be forcing, I am tired of bucking the tide, so I will 
concede this point. The biggest danger in bidding four diamonds 
is that partner will raise to five. This is duplicate, remember? 
There is probably a good play for four hearts. Suppose you bid 
four hearts. Everything will be fine if opener has five hearts or 
even A Q x x, but if he has a weak four-card suit, he may lose 
control of the hand. Four spades ^might be the right spot if part- 
ner has five spades and four hearts. How can you find out? You 
could bid three clubs, which is forcing. Partner will probably 
re-bid spades at this point with a good five-card suit. A club 
raise is very unlikely, since partner would open one club with a 
singleton diamond and 4-4-4 -1 distribution. While I cannot quite 
put my finger on it, I know there must be something wrong with 
a bid as unnatural as three clubs. A more orthodox solution is a 
raise to three hearts. If partner bids again, he would bid three 
spades with five good spades and four mediocre hearts. Of 
course three hearts might be passed when you were cold for four 
hearts or five diamonds. What is my recommendation? For a 
change, I have none. 
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OPENEK BESPONDEB 

1 ♦ 2 * 

2 S? ? 

4 x x, ^ K, OAxx, 4 A J 0 B x x x: This is another 
tough one, but I believe there is a clear-cut answer. Bid three 
diamonds. If partner now bids three no-trump, then three no- 
trump is probably the best contract and it will be played from 
the right direction. If partner bids four clubs, you should gamble 
on six clubs. But suppose he bids three hearts. Now partner 
probably has five of each major. This will not leave him many 
cards in the minors. Either he has a misfit for clubs or the oppo- 
nents have too many diamonds between them for you to try three 
no-trump with a single stopper. So you bid just four clubs despite 
your good hand. However, the tale is not over, and justice 
triumphs in the end. Partner has 4 A x x x x, 7 A Q J x x, 
0 x x, 4 Q, and realizing that his major suit aces and queen 
of clubs constitute much better support for a club contract than 
you are able to count on, he raises to five clubs. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 IS? 

2 NT ? 

4 Q 10 x x, K x x x, 0 K x x, 4 X x: Bid three no- 
trump. It is possible that partner has four spades, but you can- 
not afford to investigate. Three diamonds is non-forcing, and 
three spades would be extremely dangerous, since partner would 
take a preference for four hearts with three-card support, figur- 
ing you for five hearts and four spades — consequently a some- 
what distributional hand. When you responded one heart on this 
hand, you had decided not to bid spades except to raise partner 
if he should bid them. Don’t let the two no-trump re-bid change 
your mind. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 IS? 

2 NT ? 

4 x x, S? K 10 X x x x, o K x X, 4 I x: Bid three hearts 
to give partner a choice between three no-trump and four hearts. 
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If partner has a long diamond suit and poor hearts, four hearts 
could be a very bad contract. On the other hand, four hearts 
might be vastly superior to three no-trump. This hand illustrates 
why three hearts should be forcing in this sequence. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 

3 0 ? 

4 A J 10 X X, S? Q x, 0 x x, 4 K x x x: Bid three no- 
trump. This hand might be captioned “First Things First.” A 
re-bid of three spades would be forcing, but it is unlikely to get 
you anywhere. Partner is unlikely to have good spade support, 
and he may be forced to pass the three no-trump level or play 
three no-trump from the wrong direction. I do not mean to imply 
that you are certain that three no-trump will make, but you have 
enough general strength to make it a good gamble. Perhaps a 
better hand to illustrate the principle would be 4 Q J 10 9 x, 
S? A x x, 0 J x , 4 Q 10 x. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 1 s? 

2 0 or 1 NT ? 

4 K Q x, 7 A Q 10 x x, 0 Q 10 x x, 4 x: Whether part- 
ner’s re-bid was one no-trump or two diamonds, you should bid 
two spades. The only way that you can accurately describe your 
hand is by bidding hearts, spades, and diamonds in that order, 
which you should be able to accomplish without passing the 
three no-trump level unless partner shows a preference for 
hearts. In that case you can afford to pass the three no-trump 
level since four hearts is a satisfactory stopping place. It would 
be a pity to reach three no-trump if partner should hold 4 A x x, 
S? J x, 0 A J 9 x x, 4 A x x, for example. With a club lead, 
he might go down at three no-trump by taking the wrong finesse 
when six diamonds would be cold. On the other hand, if partner 
has quite a bit of his strength in clubs, you can still get to three 
no-trump. 

A sequence such as 
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OPENER RESPONDER 

1 * 2 0 

2 ♦ 3 * 

should guarantee at least 11 points in high cards in the respond- 
ing hand, preferably more. This sequence is forcing, and opener 
usually closes his eyes and bids three no-trump if he has a 
stopper in the unbid suit. Responder may have a genuine two- 
suiter (♦ x, S? x x, 0 K Q x x x, 4 A Q 10 x x) or he may 
have a good balanced hand in which he is fishing for a three no- 
trump re-bid by opener if he has hearts stopped (4 Q x > 
^ xxx, OKQxxx, 4 A K x). With the latter hand, if 
opener bids three diamonds over three clubs, responder should 
bid just three spades to give opener another chance to bid three 
no-trump. Besides, a jump to four spades at this stage would be 
a mild slam try, showing a singleton heart among other things. 

Let’s return to opener’s problems for a moment. While 
opener usually bids three no-trump with a heart stopper in this 
sequence. 


OPENER RESPONDER 

1 ♦ 2 0 

2 4 3 * 

? 

he may be able to exercise his judgment. Suppose he holds 
4 A K 10 x x x, A x x, 0 x, 4 x x x. With no fitting cards 
in responder’s suits and only the ace in hearts (for no-trump, it 
would be better to have the king of hearts and a jack in one of 
the minors), the proper bid is three spades. 

4 A K 10 x x, S? A x x, 0 x x, 4 x x x: Things are getting 
worse! Probably three hearts is the best bid. This suggests a mis- 
fit, and if responder bids three no-trump or four diamonds, you 
may pass. If he has the queen of hearts, three no-trump should 
be played from his direction. However, if partner bids four clubs, 
you must raise to five with the three top tricks in the majors and 
no real misfit. 

♦ AKxxxx, <s?x, 0 K x x, 4 K x x: Thank goodness! 
A decent hand for a change ! Over three clubs you would bid four 
diamonds. Suppose partner then bids five clubs. You should 
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raise to six clubs. The worst hand he can have is 4 x » S? x x, 
0 A Q 10 x x, 4 A Q J x x. In fact, I doubt that responder 
would be justified in bidding so much with this hand, since he 
needs a perfect fit, including a singleton heart. Weaken the 
hand to any extent and he certainly should have bid five dia- 
monds rather than five clubs. 

Most of the bids discussed so far were voluntary bids. The 
problem was to choose the best bid available to describe your 
holding, but you had the alternative of passing. An embarrassing 
situation arises when you are forced to bid; yet no bid is satis- 
factory. We touched upon the problem in the last paragraphs. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 1 ♦ 

3 4 ? 

4 J 9 x X x, S?xx, 0 x x x, 4 A 10 x: A re-bid of three 
spades would show a much better suit; a three no-trump bid 
would show a diamond stopper. A raise to four clubs would at 
least suggest better club support, and it would pass the three no- 
trump level. Bid three hearts as the least of evils. Three hearts 
is the cheapest of your alternatives; it allows opener to show 
spade support at the three-level (he might be afraid to show it 
at the four-level if he only has three spades); it permits him to 
bid three no-trump himself or four hearts. In a forcing situation 
such as this, a preference bid at the three-level is the most non- 
commital bid available. Even so, you would prefer a three no- 
trump bid with Q x x of diamonds or a three-spade bid with 
Q 10 9 x x or J 10 9 x x of spades. You don’t like to show a 
preference with two small cards. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 IS? 

2 4 ? 

4 J x, S?Qxxxx, Ox, 4 K x x x x: Bid three clubs. 
This bid does not promise additional values unless you follow up 
with a voluntary raise. Surely a two no-trump re-bid would be 
misleading as to your distribution. 

After an opening two-bid, it is extremely important to locate 
a satisfactory trump suit right away — or to confirm partner’s 
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suit if you have adequate support. I believe that it almost always 
pays to raise partner’s suit immediately with adequate trump 
support (and enough strength for a positive response). When 
partner bids two spades, raise to three spades with 4* K 10 x, 
S?xx, OAJlOxx, 4Qxx rather than bid diamonds. A 
single raise of an opening two-bid is not a limit bid. Conversely, 
you should avoid an immediate raise without adequate trump 
support; however, in support of an opening two-bid, Q x is ade- 
quate trump support while x x x is not. If the bidding is 

OPENER RESPONDER 

2 4 3 0 

3 S? 4 4 

opener can visualize a fair responding hand lacking adequate 
trump support — something like 4 x x x > S? x » OAKJxx, 
4 x x x x, or 4 x x x > S? Q x > 0 A Q 10 x x, 4 x x x. The 
hand cannot be much better, or responder would bid just three 
spades over three hearts and take stronger action later over the 
game level. 

I hear so much about the “trick and a half” requirement for 
a positive response that I wonder where it originated. I do not 
know of any good players who would refuse to raise an opening 
two-spade bid with 4 K Q 10 x, S? x x > 0 x x x x, 4 x x x » or 

4 Q x x, 7 x x, 0 A x x x, 4 x x x x. In fact, many would 

raise with 4 Q x > S? xxx > OAxxxx, 4 XXX * Provided 
your strength is not all in minor honors, six or seven points are 
enough for a raise or new suit bid at the two-level, and not much 
more is required for a three-level response. A three no-trump re- 
sponse normally shows 1 honor count or eight points, and is 
usually considered forcing (if so, it may show a much stronger 
hand) . In the old days, if responder had too much strength for a 
three no-trump response and no biddable suit, he could bid four 
no-trump as a natural bid. The theory was that opener was “cap- 
tain” of the hand and responder would always give rather than 
request information. However, the tendency now is to consider 
a four no-trump bid by responder as Blackwood unless no-trump 
has been bid previously. 

When the opening bid is one no-trump, a suit response must 
be a definite sign-off at duplicate. It simply means, “This hand 
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will play better in my suit than in no-trump, and game is either 
unlikely or impossible.” In rubber bridge, responder usually 
passes one no-trump with a bad hand on the theory that nothing 
horrible can happen until one no-trump is doubled. But in dupli- 
cate, you can’t afford to wait for a double to rescue partner when 
you hold 4 * x > S? 0 x x x x, 0 J 10 x x, 4 ^ x x x, for example. 
You are likely to be down three tricks at one no-trump, while 
two hearts should not be down more than one; in fact you might 
make two hearts. The opponents cannot double your sign-off for 
penalties very safely. You would bid the same way with a better 
hand, which might take eight or nine tricks but was not quite 
strong enough for a game try. 

You could get by, after a fashion, playing all suit responses 
as sign-offs. You would have to bid three diamonds or three 
clubs with 4 AQxx, S? x x, 0 K x x x x, x x, or K 
xxx, 'JKxxx, 0 x x, ♦ A x x, to ask partner to bid a four- 
card major. This is a clumsy system at best, and it gives you 
no opportunity to play a major-suit part-score contract when 
the suit is split 4-4. Also there is no way to invite game except 
to bid two no-trump. You could not try for game in a major 
without committing yourself to game. 

The Stayman convention is almost a necessity. The basic idea 
is to have an artificial response, two clubs, to show an interest 
in game and to demand a re-bid. Opener must re-bid two hearts 
or two spades with a biddable major suit. Lacking a biddable 
major (Q x x x or better), he shcjws a minimum or average no- 
trump opening by re-bidding two diamonds or a maximum by 
bidding two no-trump. With both majors, he bids two spades. 
Some players bid three clubs to show both majors. This is all 
right provided opener has a maximum, but it is not a good 
idea with a minimum. While the primary purpose of the Stayman 
convention is to find a major-suit fit, the two-club bid does not 
guarantee a four-card major. If so used, it would be too much 
help to the opening leader. Since responder may bid two clubs 
with eight points and no major suit, a three-club bid on 16 or 
17 points, just to show both majors, might get the partnership 
overboard. 

The two no-trump re-bid commits the partnership to game 
unless responder re-bids clubs, showing that he has a poor hand 
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and a long club suit. Over the two no-trump re-bid, responder 
may bid three hearts or three spades, guaranteeing at least a 
five-card suit, and offering the choice between game in the major 
and no-trump; or responder may continue the bidding past the 
game level with a good hand. Responder never has the occasion 
to bid a four-card major suit when the Stayman convention is 
used, the idea being to make opener bid the four-card major 
so that responder can raise. 

OPENER RESPONDER Or OPENER RESPONDER 

1 NT ^ 1 NT 2 4 

20 2 4 2 S? 24 

Stayman says that the two-spade bid is forcing. Opener can- 
not pass till the two no-level has been reached. And since the two- 
spade bid is forcing, it is possible that it is an artificial bid of 
some sort; consequently, opener is not supposed to raise straight 
to four spades. I prefer to play two spades as natural and non- 
forcing. Of course two spades cannot be a sign-off. Responder 
must have some interest in game or he would bid two spades 
right away instead of bidding two clubs first. Still, opener should 
be able to pass with an absolute minimum hand and poor spade 
support. Normally he will bid two no-trump or three spades, 
depending upon whether his strength is in fillers or top cards. 
Occasionally he will bid four spades even after a two-diamond 
re-bid. 4 K Q x, S? A 10, 0 A Q J 9, 4 10 9 x x and 
4 x x x x, 7 AKx, 0 K Q 10 x, + A J are minimum hands 
for no-trump (or at least not maximum) but are maximum no- 
trump openings in support of a spade contract. The treatment 
I suggest is called “non-forcing Stayman.” 

When responder has a hand good enough to insist upon 
game, he must jump or bid a new suit at the three-level. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 NT 2 4 

2 ? 

Bid three spades with 4 & Q x x x > x x x, 0 A xx, 
4 x x. Raise to four hearts with 4 x x » S? K x x x, 0 A J 10 
xx, 4 x x - A raise to three hearts would give opener the option 
of passing. 
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OPENER RESPONDER 

1 NT 2 * 

2 4 ? 

4 A x, ^ K 10 x x x, 0 x x x x > ♦ x x: Bid two no-trump. 
You are not strong enough to bid three hearts, which would 
force the bidding to game. If opener is strong enough to bid 
again, and if he has the type of hand with which he would like to 
support hearts, he should mark time with a minor-suit bid to 
permit you to bid three hearts with a heart suit. Of course, with 
four hearts, he could bid hearts himself. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 NT 24 

24 3 0 

What does the three-diamond bid mean? At this stage opener 
cannot tell; it may be an artificial marking-time bid. Opener 
should not raise to four diamonds but should re-bid as follows; 
With a biddable heart suit, he should bid three hearts. While a 
two-heart re-bid by opener would deny a spade suit, a two-spade 
re-bid does not deny a heart suit. Lacking a biddable heart suit, 
opener should re-bid spades with good spades — a five-card suit 
or a good four-card suit (with any three honors or two of the 
top three honors). Otherwise he must re-bid three no-trump. 
This re-bid to show a good suit is a very useful bid. Suppose 
responder has 4Q XX > K x x x, 0 X » ♦ A x x x x. He bids 
two clubs and opener re-bids two spades. Responder must re- 
bid three diamonds at this stage since a three-club bid would 
just show a long club suit and a poor hand. Over three diamonds, 
if opener re-bids three hearts, responder will raise to four hearts. 
He will also raise if opener re-bids spades. Q x x is adequate 
trump support opposite AKxxorKJlUx, but not adequate 
opposite K x x x. Another example: 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 NT 24 

2 S? ? 

4 A x, J x x X, 0 K X x, 4 Q J X x. You have plenty of 
strength for game if you find the right spot. If partner has a 
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good heart suit, four hearts is probably a better contract than 
three no-trump. If he has a weak heart suit with his strength 
elsewhere, three no-trump will be a better contract. Suppose 
opener has 4* K Q x, S? K x x x, 0 A Q x, 4 K 10 x. At four 
hearts he may lose three trump tricks, and the ace of clubs. With 
a more favorable heart break, four hearts is makable, but four 
no-trump would also be cold. Bid three diamonds over two hearts 
and pass if partner re-bids three no-trump; raise a heart re-bid 
to four. 

Another use for the marking-time three diamond bid; 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 NT 2 4 

2 0 ? 

4 K x x x x, ^ K x x x x, 0 — , 4 J 10 x: There should be a 
good play for game in a major, particularly if played from 
opener’s direction. Over a three-diamond bid, opener should bid 
his stronger three-card (or unbiddable four-card) major. He has 
already denied possession of a biddable major suit. 

Don’t get the impression that a three-diamond bid is always 
artificial. Much depends upon the follow-up. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 NT 2 4 

2 0 3 0 

3 4 3 NT 

? 

4 A x x, A x, 0 K J x x x, 4 K Q x: Bid six dia- 
monds. You bid three spades because you did not know what 
partner had in mind, and he could have been looking for your 
stronger major. When he did not raise your spade bid, it looked 
as though three diamonds was a mild slam try and really showed 
a diamond suit. This is one submitted by A1 Roth to the Bridge 
World magazine. Mr. Roth’s recommendation was an immediate 
six-diamond bid over three diamonds. Apparently he never bids 
three diamonds in this sequence without a diamond suit. A 
majority of experts chose to bid three spades, which is a more 
flexible call. 
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The convention I have just explained in some detail is the 
original Stayman convention as recommended in Sam Stayman’s 
first book on the Stayman system. I suggested a modification or 
so, but nothing basic in the way of a change. Many tournament 
players, including Stayman himself, now prefer a rather drastic , 
modification, which is that opener must not re-bid two no-trump 
over two clubs. This may not appear to be a drastic modification, 
but it permits a very different sort of use of the convention. 
When opener is permitted to re-bid two no-trump, responder 
cannot afford to “monkey around” with a bad hand, and a two- 
club response guarantees at least 7 points, probably more. If he 
should bid two clubs with 4 & x x x, S? J x x x, 0 J x x x, 
4> x, he would hope to improve the contract if opener should 
re-bid two spades, two hearts, or two diamonds. Two diamonds 
might not be a very good contract, but responder would gamble 
on using Stayman if he could be sure that the re-bid would not 
be two no-trump. Once the bars are lowered and responder is 
permitted to bid Stayman on bad hands, all sorts of adjust- 
ments have to be made. Even then, two clubs, followed by a 
major-suit bid, shows some interest in game, although it may be 
very mild. Opener may pass such a major-suit re-bid unless 
responder jumps; opener may re-bid two no-trump or raise to 
three. To show a maximum, most players make a marking-time, 
new-suit bid rather than raising directly to game in a major, or 
jumping to three no-trump. 

OPENER RfcSPONDER 

1 NT 2 4 

2 0 2 V 

? 

4 Q x x, 7 A x, OkQxxx, + AQx: Two spades is 
the recommended bid. It will pay off if you find partner with a 
rather weak two-suiter in the majors. If partner had re-bid two 
spades over two diamonds, this hand would be slightly too strong 
for a mere raise to three spades. How you show the additional 
strength in this situation is pretty much a matter of style. 

After a two no-trump opening bid, any response commits 
the partnership to game. For that reason, it does opener little 
good to show a maximum or minimum on his first re-bid. If 
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responder makes a slam try, opener can bid or refuse to bid to 
reflect his general strength. It is more useful, for slam purposes, 
to show distribution over a three-club response. Naturally, 
opener bids a four-card major if he has one. Lacking one, he 
should bid three diamonds with four or more diamonds or three 
no-trump to deny a biddable diamond suit — consequently, four 
or more clubs. 

Remember that any response to a two no-trump bid is forc- 
ing. Experience has shown that no response can profitably be 
used as a sign-off. Suppose responder has 4 J 10 x x, ^Kxx 
xx, 0 Q x, 4 x x, or 4 x x, K J 10 x x x, 0 x x, 4 x x x. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

2 NT 3 4 

3 NT ? 

Obviously responder has no satisfactory bid. It would be rather 
odd not to mention the heart suit at all. Yet, three no-trump may 
be the best contract. The obvious solution is to respond three 
hearts on the first round, intending to pass a three no-trump or 
four-heart re-bid. Or with the first hand, you hope partner will 
bid three spades so that you can raise to four. In other words, 
you can’t afford to bid Stayman over a two no-trump opening 
bid with a five-card major, particularly when it is hearts. Since 
any bid over two no-trump is forcing, and since there is no need 
to pre-empt when partner has so strong a hand, a jump to four 
of a major is a mild slam try. With a poor hand, just bid three 
of your major, and if partner re-bids three no-trump, re-bid 
your major if you don’t like no-trump. 

Some players like to use transfer bids over no-trump open- 
ings. If responder is using the Texas convention, he would re- 
spond four diamonds with 4 x x > 7QJ XXXXX » 0 A x, 
4 x x, forcing opener to re-bid four hearts (the suit immedi- 
ately higher in rank). Having the opening lead come up to the 
opening no-trump hand may easily be worth a trick. Similarly, 
a four-heart response demands a four-spade re-bid by opener. 
While responder usually passes opener’s forced re-bid, he is not 
obligated to do so. With 4KQxxxx, S?xx, 0 A K x x, 
4 x, he would bid four hearts over an opening no-trump bid and 
raise the four-spade re-bid to five spades or six spades. 
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Oswald Jacoby has suggested a transfer bid, which he calls 
the Jacoby Transfer Bid, to be used at the two-level. A two- 
club response is still Stayman, to be used for finding a 4-4 major- 
suit fit. But a two-diamond response demands a two-heart re-bid; 
a two-heart response demands a two-spade re-bid; and a two- 
spade response may be used to demand a three-club re-bid. Aside 
from placing the contract with the strong hand for low-level 
contracts, it is useful to describe two-suiters, and it also may 
be used to show the 2J^-spade response type of hand. With 
4 x, 7 A 10 9 x x, 0 10 x, 4 K 10 x x x, respond two dia- 
monds (showing hearts and forcing partner to bid them), and 
bid three clubs on the next round. How else could you show 
both suits without reaching a higher level or risking being 
dropped on your first response? Also the following two sequences 
can be given more distinct meanings: 

OPENER RESPONDER OPENER RESPONDER 

1 NT 2 4 and 1 NT 2 S? 

2 0 24 24 34 

Both sequences show an interest in reaching four spades while 
giving opener the option of stopping short. The first should be 
used on a semi-balanced hand where no-trump is still well within 
the realm of possibilities, while the second sequence would show 
a hand that will definitely play in spades. In other words, if 
opener cannot raise spades to four, he should not take a fling at 
three no-trump to show a full IS points, counting his scattered 
jacks and tens. 




Chapter 4 


When the Opponents Enter the Bidding 


When you or your partner opens the bidding and the opponents 
compete, several new problems arise. Should you double? Should 
you pass to let partner double? How is your offensive bidding 
affected? The opponents may have stuck their necks out for one 
reason or another. Your first thought should be to chop them off. 
If you can’t double, consider giving partner a chance to double, 
provided that you have already shown some strength by a pre- 
vious bid. Some of the toughest problems are along this line, 
whether to make another bid with additional values or to pass 
the bid around to partner, hoping that he can double, or at least 
take some action. 

Ixt us consider what responder needs to double an overcall. 
The first requirement is one-and-a-half honor count, preferably 
more. Don’t double a one-spade overcall with 4 K J 10 9 x x, 
S? x x, 0 x x, 4 x x x. Someone, either partner or opponent, 
will surely run out. You can’t help partner if he re-bids his suit. 
If partner doubles a rescue bid by the opponents, you have no 
defensive tricks to contribute and nowhere to go. With this type 
of hand, your only hope is that partner will reopen the bidding 
with a double, in which case you will pass for penalties. 

In addition to the honor-count requirement, a double at the 
one-level requires pretty good trump strength. Responder should 
double a one-heart overcall with the following hands if his part- 
ner has opened the bidding with one diamond: (a) 4 A. x, 

S? Q J 10 8 x, 0 x x, 4 x x x x; (6) 4 J x x x, ^ K J 8 x, 

0 x x, 4 A Q x; (c) 4 Q x x, ^ K Q 9 7, 0 x x x, 4 K 

x x; (d) 4 K x x, S? Q 8 x x, <> x, 4 A J x x x; (e) 4 A Q, 
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7 J 9 x x x, Oxx, 4 Kxxx. Hand a is the absolute minimum 
in honor count. Some players would not double with hands fc, c 
and d. They save their doubles for better hands so that opener 
can leave the double in with 4 Q ^ x, ^ x, 0 K Q J x x, 
4 K J x x. Everyone agrees that low-level doubles are tentative, 
and that opener must pull with good distribution or poor defense, 
but the problem is one of degree. I prefer fairly light doubles. 
They come up much more often than strong doubles. A minimum 
double opposite a minimum leave-in may not work out well, but 
usually one hand has a little strength to spare. The skimpiest 
doubles often produce the biggest sets. 

A double at the two-level doesn’t require as much trump 
strength. Three or four small trumps are enough with a good 
hand and a singleton in partner’s suit. With four of partner’s 
suit, you should almost never double — not unless your trumps 
are so solid that you can pull the opponents’ trumps. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

IS? 2 0 ? 

(а) 4 A x x x, S? K x, 0 Q J x x, 4 x x x: typical double. 

(б) 4 K x x, S?x, 0 A 9 x x, 4 J x x x x ; minimum double. 

(c) 4 A x, S? A x, 0 9 8 x x, 4 Q x x x x: typical double. 

(d) 4 K J x x x, S? x, 0 Q 10 x x, 4 A x x. 

(e) 4 A Q x x, S? x, 0 x x x, 4 K J x x x. 

(/) 4 A x x x, S?xx,09xx, 4 A Q J x. 

Many players fail to double with hands d, e , and /. Hand d 
might make four spades, but there is no guarantee that game will 
be reached or made. The set of two diamonds may be big enough 
anyway. Hands e and f are not very ideal doubles, but there is 
no reasonable alternative. If you bid two spades and partner bids 
three hearts, what then? Remember, the double is only tentative. 

All the doubles made so far were on hands where responder 
had no reason to expect game. With a good hand (4 A Q x, 
S?Jxx, OKJxx, 4 Kxx), after partner opens one heart 
and opponent overcalls two diamonds, vulnerability enters the 
picture. When the vulnerability is unfavorable, it is too danger- 
ous to double, since game seems certain, and you can’t expect 
to beat the opponents four tricks even if partner leaves the 
double in. Since you seldom have a good enough hand to try for 
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a four-trick set, partner will assume that you are doubtful about 
making game whenever you make a penalty double with unfavor- 
able vulnerability. With equal vulnerability you should double 
with the above hand. With a close decision, try for game with a 
fit or length in partner’s suit; double with a misfit. Consequently, 
when the bidding is 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 2 4 2 NT 

responder invariably has three or more diamonds. 

4 A K x, S? J x x, 0 x x x, 4 A J 10 x: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

IS? 2 0 ? 

The normal bid is three clubs in order to get to game. With 
favorable vulnerability, a double is a good gamble. If partner 
passes, you will probably obtain a two-trick set. If he takes the 
double out, you are almost certain of game. At least, he won’t 
have three small diamonds. 

Opener should pull the double at the one level slightly more 
frequently than a double at the two level. However, the difference 
is not great, since responder needs a better hand to double at 
the one level. As a general rule, do not pull the doubled contract, 
regardless of your strength or weakness if you have three of the 
opponents’ suit or a doubleton honor. With 5- 3-3-2 distribution 
(worthless doubleton in the opponents’ suit), leave the double 
in unless your hand is an absolute minimum and your five-card 
suit is strong. In other words, with a close decision, pass when 
you don’t have a good rescue bid. With a singleton in the 
opponent’s suit, you need about three plus honor counts to let 
the double stand. With 6-4-2-1, 5-5-2-1, et cetera, or a void, the 
double should seldom be allowed to stand, regardless of strength. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 14 Double Pass 

? 

(a) 4 K x, S? K x, 0 A Q 10 x, 4 10 9 x x x: pass. 

( b ) 4xxx, S?x, 0 K Q J x x, 4 K Q J x: pass. 
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(c) 4Q, S?AlOx, <>KJ9xx,d|bKJxx: pass (queen of 
spades is a very important card). 

(d) ♦ x x, S? x, 0 A K J x x, 4 K Q 10 x x : bid two dubs. 

(e) 4 x, V A Q x, 0 A Q x x x x, + K x x: pass. 

(J) 4 x x, S? K J 10 x x, 0 A K 10 x x x, 4 — : bid two hearts. 
(g) 4 x, S? x x x, 0 A K Qxx x x, 4 K x: bid three diamonds. 
(A) 4 — , S?AQx,OKQxxx, 4 A Q J x x: bid three clubs, 
(t) 4 x, S? Q x, 0 A K Q 10 x x, 4 A J x x: bid three no-trump, 
or three diamonds unless the opponents are vulnerable and 
you are not, in which case you should pass. 

(j) 4 x x, S? K x, 0 A K Q J x x, 4 A 10 x: with this last hand, 
you should bid three no-trump if you are vulnerable and pass 
otherwise. While you need a three-trick set whether both sides 
are vulnerable or neither side is vulnerable, there is a stronger 
probability that the overcall was weak if the opponents are 
not vulnerable. 

The following hand illustrates an important point: 4 x, 
^ J x x x, OAKJx, 4 Q x x x (both sides vulnerable) : 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

Pass Pass 10 14 

Double Pass ? 

Bid one no-trump! Normally, a one no-trump re-bid is to be 
avoided with a singleton, but this is an unusual case. One no- 
trump must be a very weak bid, and it best describes your hand. 
With a mediocre balanced hand and two spades, you would pass 
and gamble for a one-trick set. A one no-trump bid in this situ- 
ation strongly suggests 4-4-4-1 or 5-4-3-1 distribution. A two- 
club re-bid should show a two-suiter, not a three-suiter, and 
partner would never venture a two-heart bid with 4 9 8 7 x, 
S?AQ9x, O Q x, 4 A x x. Over one no-trump he should surely 
bid two hearts, since one no-trump could hardly be the right spot. 
At worst, he expects to find three hearts and a singleton spade 
in the south hand. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 2 0 Double Pass 
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(а) 4 K x x x x x, K Q x, 0 x, 4 A x x: bid two spades. 

(б) 4 K Q J 10 x, S? A x, 0 x x, 4 Q 10 9 x: bid two spades. 

(c) 4 K x x x x, A J 10 x, Ox,4Axi: bid two hearts. 

(d) 4 K 10 x x x, S? A x x, 0 x, 4 A J 10 x: pass (No safe 
rescue) . 

(e) 4 K Q x x x, S? A K J x x, O x, 4 K x: bid two heart's. 
(/) 4 K Q x x x, ^AKJxx, Ox, 4 Ax: bid three hearts. 

(g) 4 K Q 10 9 x x, S? A x, 0 x, 4 A J 10 8: bid three spades. 

(h) 4 K Q 10 x, S? A 8 x x, 0 Q x x, 4 x x: pass. 

Presumably, hand k was opened in third or fourth position. The 
point is that this is a clear-cut pass. You should beat two dia- 
monds easily, while it is doubtful that you could make a plus 
score anywhere else. 

Responder needs general strength, preferably two-honor 
count, to double an overcall when his partner has opened with 
a one-bid. When the opening bid is a two-bid (strong), a pen- 
alty double denies general strength. Otherwise, opener could 
never pass the double for fear of missing a slam. If partner opens 
the bidding with two spades and your right-hand opponent bids 
three clubs, you should be delighted to double with 4 x x, 
S?xxx, 0 x x x, 4 K J 10 9 x, or 4 x x x, S? J x x, <>xxx, 
4 Q J 8 x. However, you should not double with 4 x x, 
9 A J x, OKxxx, 4 Q 9 x x, or 4 J x, S? K x x x, 
OKxx, 4 A 8 x x. The double with a poor hand and concen- 
trated strength is the only kind that makes sense if your double 
is for penalties. Opener must Be able to pass the double with 
4 A K Q x x x, S?Ax, 0 A Q J x, 4 x, without fear of miss- 
ing a cold grand slam. 

After a no-trump opening bid, responder can double an over- 
call with considerably poorer hands than he would double after 
a suit opening bid. One reason is that opener promises about an 
ace more in high cards than a suit-bid guarantees. Another rea- 
son for the lighter double is that responder can assume three 
trumps in opener’s hand, and there can be no unpleasant sur- 
prises in the form of ruffing values in the dummy. In fact, 
dummy may have no entries, which will force declarer to keep 
leading away from whatever strength he has. Responder should 
double a two-heart overcall with as little as 4 K x x, S? K 10 x, 
Oxxx, 4 x x x x, or 4 A x x x, S? x x x, 0 K x x x, 4 x x. 
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Opener needs about a king over a minimum to double if the 
opponents bid his second suit at the one-level, but he needs 
very little, if any, extra strength to double at the two-level. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 Pass IS? 1 * 

? 

(a) 4 K Q x x, S? x x, 0 A K x x, Jjt K x x: double. 

(b) 4 K Q 7 4, S? x x, 0 A Q x x, ^ K x x: pass. 

(c) 4 K Q 10 8, S? x x, 0 A Q x x, 4 K x x: double. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Pass IS? 2 4 

? 

(а) 4 x x, S? Q 10 x, 0 A K x x, 4 K 10 8 x; double. 

(б) 4 A K x, S? A x, 0 K Q 8 7 x, 4 x x x: double. 
Since partner may have a poor hand and nowhere to run, these 
doubles can turn out badly. However, the risk is worth while. 
If partner has about eight points and two trumps, a set should 
result — sometimes a good one. 

(a) 4 A Q 9 x x, S?Kx, 0 Axxx, 4 Q x (both vulner- 
able) 

BOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 Pass 2 4 2 S? 

? 

(() 4 Q 10 x, ^ K x x, 0 ^ xx *4AKxx (both 
vulnerable) 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 Pass is? 2 0 

? 

(c) 4Ax, S?KQ87x, 0 xxx > 4 AQx (vulnerability 
immaterial) 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 s? Pass 14 2 0 

? 

In all three cases you should pass! Get rid of the idea that a 
pass in this situation shows a bare minimum. It is an oppor- 
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t unity-giving bid, especially when the opponents are vulnerable. 
Perhaps partner is eagerly awaiting a chance to double. More 
likely than that the opponent has hit partner’s second suit in the 
possibility that you cannot make game, but partner can make a 
speculative double, hoping for a 200-point penalty. Under these 
circumstances, he can double very light, or, if unable to double, 
can bid again on rather meager values. Why? Because normal 
expectancy is to find you with a queen or jack over minimum, 
and you won’t leave the double in if short in the opponents* suit 
and long in his. More tricks develop for the defenders than one 
would expect when declarer has a good hand and a barren 
dummy. 

Both vulnerable; 

NORTH 
4 J x 
S? 10 x x 
WEST 0 Q 10 X 

4 K 10 x x 4 A K X X x 

V X X 

0 x X X SOUTH 

♦ J 10 x x 4 A Q 9 x x 
S? K x 
0 A x x x 
4 Q x 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 Pass 2 4 2 S? 

Pass Pass Double 

Even with the king of spades off-side for the defenders, a one- 
trick set is certain. If declarer misplays, he may be down two. 
4 K x x, A x x x x, 0 x x, 4 10 x x (both vulnerable): 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 Pass IS? 2 0 

Pass Pass ? 

At rubber bridge you would surely pass. Game is out of the ques- 
tion, and a heart re-bid is fraught with danger. At duplicate, 
you would risk a two-heart bid, running to two spades if doubled. 
4 J x x x, S?AJxx, 0 x x x, 4 x x: 


EAST 
4 X X 

S? A Q J 9 x x 
0 K J x 
4 X X 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 * Pass IS? 2 0 

Pass Pass ? 

This time, obviously, you have no bid. Compare the last two 
hands with opener’s hand b. By his passing two diamonds around 
to you this time instead of bidding two hearts, you will prob- 
ably be plus instead of minus. The ideal hand for you to have 
in this bidding sequence is^Axx, S?A10xx, 0 10 9 x x, 
4xx, Two diamonds, doubled, should be down two or three 
tricks while you can’t come close to making game. 

4 Axx, S? x x, 0 A x x x x, 4b Q x x (neither side vul- 
nerable) : 


NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

Pass 

Pass 


Pass 

1 NT 

2 ♦ 

Pass 

Pass 


P 

This is an ideal double. You couldn’t possibly have any more 
strength (the one no-trump bid was rather conservative), and 
partner will only expect three spades from you. If he has a 
singleton spade and can’t stand the double, he must have six 
hearts or three diamonds (with 1 -5-3-4 distribution he will bid 
three clubs and you will bid three diamonds). You must have 
a safe spot. This is the type of hand that separates the sheep 
from the goats. When this hand was played, two spades doubled 
went down three. The lone three-diamond bidder was down one. 
Opener happened to have three spades and a doubleton diamond. 
However, doubling is the right sort of aggressiveness. A three- 
diamond bid is just as risky at duplicate (minus fifty was a 
bottom), and it doesn’t have nearly as much to gain. 

A frequently misbid sequence is one in which opener bids 
one no-trump, responder bids two clubs (Stayman), and the next 
hand doubles or overcalls. Opener has a tendency to disregard 
the overcall and continue bidding. 4*KQxx, S? A x x, 
0 A Q x, 4b Q 10 x: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 NT Pass 2 <f» 2 0 
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Most players would bid two spades. Didn’t their partner ask for 
a major? A few players would double two diamonds, especially 
with favorable vulnerability. Neither bid is proper if one has a 
good partner. Why not pass? This is a typical no-trump bid. 
Since opener has described his hand accurately in one bid, he 
should leave the decision to responder, who may have a verjr 
sound double. On the other hand, a double by opener should 
show a better-than-normal hand in defense against diamonds — 
with a four-card diamond suit or A Q 10, for example. When 
responder bid two clubs, he was asking opener for a major suit, 
but at the time he bid two clubs, he did not know that East 
was going to enter the bidding. When an overcall comes in, the 
priorities change. The most important thing is to give the part- 
nership the best chance to penalize the opponents. If opener is 
not justified in doubling because he has just a normal defensive 
hand, he should give his partner the opportunity to double. If 
responder cannot double, he can still look for the major-suit fit. 
Suppose the bidding continues: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 NT Pass 2 4 2 0 

Pass Pass ? 

If North has a hand strong enough to insist upon game, he can 
bid three diamonds to demand that opener show his major if 
he has one. Even if responder bids two no-trump, opener should 
show his major at the three-level, if he is strong enough to bid 
again. On a few occasions, the loss of a round of bidding may 
hurt, but more often the partnership interests are served by a 
pass on opener’s part — unless he only has two of the overcaller’s 
suit. In that case, his defense against the overcall would be 
poorer than normal, and even if responder were able to double, 
the penalty might be inadequate. The combined chances that 
responder would be unable to double, causing a round of bidding 
to be lost, or that if he should double, the double would turn 
sour, justify opener in disregarding the overcall and making his 
normal bid. With 4 A Q x x, ^ Kxx, 0 K x, + A 10 9 x, he 
should bid two spades rather than pass two diamonds. 

Suppose that, instead of overcalling, East doubles two clubs. 
This sort of double is often made with K J 10 x x of clubs and 
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nothing else in order to call for a club lead against the eventual 
contract. If North and South have seven clubs between them, 
and 25 or 26 points in high cards, they can surely take eight 
tricks at dubs. After a no-trump opening bid and a two-dub 
overcall, responder would double with 4 A J x x, 7 K x, 
0 x x x, + J x x x if the vulnerability were equal. He should 
be just as willing to play two dubs redoubled if he gets the 
chance. With three dubs, opener should tend to pass the double 
around to responder. With four dubs, opener should redouble so 
that responder can pass with three dubs. When you use Stay- 
man, the opponents can get in a cheap bid or double for a lead, 
but you should make them pay for the privilege whenever you 
can. 

When responder cannot double an overcall, he normally 
makes the same bid he would have made without the overcall, 
if that is possible. He needs very little additional strength for 
his “free bid” if it is the call he was planning to make anyway. 
The problems arise when the opponents* bidding prevents him 
from making his intended bid. Should he respond at a higher 
level, pass, or bid something else? The tendency among the text- 
writers has been to make all free bids strong, on the theory 
that if opener cannot bid again, only an unimportant part-score 
will be lost. When responder does make a free bid, he wants to 
get to game unless opener has a bare minimum. However, in 
duplicate, part-scores are important; furthermore, I doubt that 
the American style of bidding is right even for rubber bridge. 
There is too big a chance of being stolen blind by aggressive 
opponents. 

Suppose partner deals and bids one heart. You hold 4* J x 

A x x, OJxxxx, + xx, or 4 Q x x, ^Kxxx, 0 x x x, 
A J x x. You are afraid to pass one heart for fear partner has 
almost a two-bid. Yet, if you bid two hearts, he will often jump 
to four hearts and be down one. In rubber bridge, you would 
bid one no-trump to give partner a chance while giving him the 
least amount of encouragement. In duplicate, you bid two hearts 
despite some misgivings because of the pre-emptive value of a 
raise, and because you figure that hearts will be better than no- 
trump if partner has a minimum hand and has to pass. If the 
opponents overcall two clubs, you gladly pass. Partner still 
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has a chance, provided for him by the opponents, and you don’t 
run the risk of encouraging him unduly. However, if you held 
4» Q 10 x, S? A x x, 0 J x x x x, #bxx, or 4xx, ^Kxxx, 
OKxxx, 4xxx, you should have been willing and anxious 
to give partner his raise, and you should still give it despite the 
overcall. 

If you require something like 4 A x x, ^Kxx, 0 A x x x, 
4 xxx, or 4 x x, S? K Q x x, OAxxx, 4 x x x for a free 
raise, you will sell out to the opponents too often when your side 
could make a part-score. Either that, or opener is forced to re- 
open the bidding on a minimum at a considerable risk. I would 
rather raise partner with 4 x x, ^ Kxxx, 0 K x x x, 4 x x x 
than pass and have him bid again on a minimum, hoping I had 
this sort of hand, and taking a dive when 1 did not. Besides, a 
fairly light free raise gives you the best chance to play the hand 
at a low level. If you were to pass a hand like this, and if 
partner should bid again, wouldn’t you feel obligated to raise? 
If two hearts is your proper spot, the only way to get there is for 
you to bid it right away. 

How did the theory that free bids should show a strong 
hand (at least 10 points) ever get started? Was it just a brain- 
storm? Most players outside the United States would say yes, 
and I am inclined to agree. Nevertheless, there is a problem. 
Suppose partner opens with one spade and the next hand over- 
calls two hearts. You hold 4 Q 10 x x, S? x x x, Ox, 
4 A Q 10 x x, or 4 A x x x, S? x x, 0 K J 10 x, 4 Q x x. If 
the overcall had not come in, y6u would have bid two clubs or 
two diamonds, followed by a raise in spades. Now you cannot 
bid that way. If you bid three of your minor, and if partner re- 
bids his spades, you must guess what to do, and your inclination 
would be to raise to game. After all, partner could not jump to 
four spades with K J x x x of spades, even with 14 or 15 points. 
Since the overcall often deprives you of your temporary bid, 
one solution to the problem is to pass with a normal raise and 
only raise when you have enough strength to make a temporary 
bid followed by a raise. This is the “American” way. A much 
simpler solution to the problem is to raise to two with a normal 
raise, and raise to three whenever you are strong enough for a 
temporary bid, followed by a raise. After an overcall, make the 
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raise to three non-forcing! After an overcall, raise partner’s one- 
spade bid to three spades with the following hands: 

(a) ♦ K x x x, 7 Ax, 0 K x x x, 4 J x x 

(b) 4 K Q x, S? x x, ('AQxxx,4xxx 

( C ) 4 Q X X X X, S?x,OKxx, ♦ K J x X 

Since a raise to three spades is not forcing, a four-spade bid 
shows a better hand than three spades. The triple raise may be 
made on the type of hand you would have bid three spades on 
without the overcall, or it may be made on a somewhat distri- 
butional hand. Raise just as though partner had opened in third 
or fourth position. Bid four spades with (a) 4 K Q x x, 7 Ax, 
0 K J x x, 4 x x x, or (6) 4 K x x x x, x, 0 A J 10 x x, 

* X X. 

The same rule should apply for free bids as for raises. If 
you wanted to make a bid, and if the opponents’ bidding does 
not prevent you from making it, go ahead and bid. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 IS? ? 

Pass with 4 K x x x > S?Qxx, 0 J x x » ♦ x x hut bid one 
spade with 4 K Q x x, S? x x x » 0 x x x * 4 Q 10 x, or 
4 K x x x, ^xxx, 0 x x » ♦ A x x x. In this case, there is 
no reason that I can think of for requiring 10 or 11 points for 
a bid. Not even the problem in connection with free raises 
applies to this situation. Suppose opener has 4 A x x x, S? x x, 
0 A K J x, 4 J x x * h it better for him to re-open the bidding 
and risk a big set, or is it better for responder to make his 
normal response? Some way, North-South should reach two 
spades. More often than not, when the strength is so evenly 
divided. East will raise the one-heart overcall to two hearts. 
South would then have to pass for sure if North has refused to 
bid one spade on the first round, and it will be much more 
dangerous for North to bid at the two-level than it would have 
been at the one-level. Even if opener does not have a good fit, 
it is better in the long run for North-South to be playing one 
no-trump or two of opener’s suit, when responder has about 
seven points, than it is to sell out to the overcall. 

While free suit responses and free raises should be made 
with as little as seven points, the free no-trump response should 
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be slightly stronger. Probably eight points should be the mini- 
mum. You don’t want to play one no-trump with only half the 
combined strength when the opponents have a good suit and 
the opening lead. Besides, the same problem exists as in the 
case of free raises. 

4 Q 10 x, ^ E x x x, 0 A x x, 4 Q x x: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 1 ♦ ? 

Without the overcall, you would have bid one heart, followed by 
a two no-trump bid on the next round. After the one-spade bid, 
you are forced to bid just one no-trump — unless you want to 
adopt a solution analogous to the one for raising, that is, make 
two no-trump non-forcing. 

When you have a distributional hand, you are willing to get 
to the three-level opposite a minimum. If the cards are so unfa- 
vorably placed that you can’t make your bid, then surely the 
opponents could make something their way. However, a non- 
forcing two no-trump bid with the last hand would be too risky, 
because you have defensive strength. Since you may have to 
make a free one no-trump response with as much as eleven 
points, the minimum should be eight in order to limit the spread. 
An eight-point response should contain a double stopper, some- 
thing like 4 Q 10 x x, ^Kx, OKxxx, 4 x x x. An eleven- 
point hand with a good double stopper is too strong for a free 
one no-trump response. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 IS? ? 

4J9x, ^KJxx, 0 Q 10 x x, 4 A x: Make the unor- 
thodox bid of two clubs. If partner re-bids diamonds, bid two 
no-trump. If he re-bids anything else, he shows better than a 
minimum opening. 

All authorities agree that you need a good hand to skip a 
level of bidding. When partner opens the bidding with one club 
and the next hand bids one heart, you can almost disregard the 
heart bid so far as deciding whether or not to bid one spade, 
but you need a very strong hand to bid two diamonds since, 
without the overcall, your bid would have been one diamond. 
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Similarly if partner opens the bidding with one spade and you 
were planning to bid two diamonds, you shouldn’t let a two-club 
overcall stop you. Whether or not to bid three diamonds over a 
two-heart overcall is another problem. If you only had to con- 
sider the risk of your own bid — that is, whether or not two 
diamonds or three diamonds would be safe — you could be 
reasonably aggressive. However, your bid is forcing, and when 
partner bids again, he expects you to bid again unless game 
has been reached. Experience has shown that it is very difficult 
to stop under game after a response at a higher level. Further- 
more, opener will not know what to do if he has to worry about 
being dropped in his re-bid. On rare occasions, responder is 
justified in making a skip-level response and passing opener’s 
re-bid, but responder should usually be prepared to carry the 
bidding to game if he bids at all. For that reason, Goren sets 
the requirements at 12 points. The requirements may be shaded 
slightly when responder has a good suit, but he should look for 
another bid with less than 12 points. For example: 4 x x 
S?Jx, 0 A K x x x, fKxx: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 2 S? ? 

Rather than bid three diamonds, bid two spades. 

Sometimes you are forced to make a free single raise with 
as much as eleven points and poor trump support. Opener will 
not re-bid with 15 points; you hope that he has either more 
points so that he can bid again, or fewer points so that game 
cannot be made. Incidentally, when opener re-bids over a free 
raise, responder needs at least nine points to bid game, since 
his range is approximately one point higher, and opener should 
take that into account in re-bidding. Sometimes a free raise with 
two-card support is justified on a least-of -evils basis. After a two- 
heart overcall, raise partner to two spades with 4 K 10, ^xx, 
0 A x x, 4 Q J x x x x, or 4 A x, ^Kx, 0 * x x x, 4 K 
x x x x. He should have a good play for eight or nine tricks at 
spades, whatever his spade suit may be, and there is no reason- 
able alternative. If you bid three clubs and partner bids three 
no-trump with a m inimum hand, there will be no play for the 
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contract. If he bids three spades, you won’t know whether or 
not to bid four spades. Even three spades might be too high. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 1 * ? 

With 4 * x* S? A K x x x, 0 Q x x, 4k x x x, bid two 
diamonds. A two-heart bid would be an unjustifiable stretch. 
Change a small heart to the jack, and a two-heart bid is prob- 
ably the least of evils. If partner should then raise to three 
hearts or re-bid two no-trump, you should pass. One overbid is 
enough. With S? A K x x x, 0 x x x, 4k x x, a one 

no-trump response is best. This is not a good hand for a no- 
trump bid, but the alternatives are all inferior. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 2 4k ? 

♦ A Q J x, ^ 10 x x x x, 0 Q x x, 4k x: Two diamonds is 
your best bid. If you bid two hearts and partner re-bids two no- 
trump, for example, you can’t leave him there, while a return 
to three diamonds would show a much better hand, and should 
be forcing. 

Although opener expects another bid after a skip-level re- 
sponse, he should relieve the pressure on responder whenever 
he can. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 14 2 S? Pass 

? 

South should jump to four hearts with 4 A x, K 10 x, 
0 A K 10 x x, 4 x x x, or bid three no-trump with 4 K Q x, 
K x, 0 A K x x x, 4 10 x x. When opener has 19 points or 
more, he should cue bid after a skip-level response, since a jump 
to three no-trump or four of partner’s suit doesn’t show a partic- 
ularly good hand. 

Responder has to take some risks to avoid being shut out of 
the bidding altogether. If he never bids, opener won’t know 
whether he has nine points or no points. On the other hand, 
opener has already shown his opening strength, and it is not 
nearly so important that he re-bid, particularly when his hand 
is balanced. 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass 14 2 * 

4 K x x, S? A K J x x, 0 Q x, 4 Q x x: Pass if the oppo- 
nents are vulnerable, not because you are afraid to bid two 
spades, but because you may do better defending. Your hand is 
just as good defensively against a club contract as it is offen- 
sively in support of a spade contract. Even if partner has to 
pass the two-club bid, you may beat it 200, or you may be 
unable to make two spades. However, with 4 x > S? A K x x x, 
0 KJxxx, 4 * x, or 4 x x, S? A K Q x x x, 0 K x x, 4 x x » 
you should bid two diamonds or two hearts because these are 
offensive-type hands. Partner cannot make an intelligent deci- 
sion without this distributional information. You should raise 
partner’s spade bid with four trumps or three trumps and a 
singleton whether you have additional strength or not. In other 
words, your free bids should be motivated by distribution more 
than by general strength. 

A free bid at a higher level than normal requires at least a 
16-point hand, counting distribution. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Pass 14 2 S? 

Bid three diamonds with 4 K x, ^ x x, OAKQxxx, 
♦ Q x x; bid three clubs with 4 x » S? x x » 0 A Q x x x, 
4 A K 10 x x. Partner may expect a better hand for the three- 
club bid than the latter, but a pass would be more misleading 
than a three-club bid. Besides, this hand will make a lot of clubs 
or diamonds if the responding hand fits. Responder will assume a 
minimum of 14 points for any free bid, 15 points for a free one 
no-trump bid, and 16 points for a skip-level free bid. Notice how 
the requirements of increased strength compare with those of the 
responder: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Pass is? 14 

1 NT Pass ? 

Bid three no-trump with 4 XX » S? K Q J x x, 0 A x x, 4 x x x » 
and bid two no-trump rather than two hearts with 4 x x > S? K Q 
9 8 x, <> A x, 4 x x x x. 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 o Pass 14 2 S? 

3 4 Pass ? 

Bid six dubs with 4 A x x x x x, OKx.dfrKJxx, 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 2* 2 s? Pass 

? 

4 A Q x x, ^ xx, 0 K Q x X, 4 Q x Bid two spades. This 
is a frequently misunderstood sequence. When you opened the 
bidding, you planned to bid one spade over a one-heart re- 
sponse. Since partner has bid two hearts, you bid two spades. 
This is not a reverse. You are one level higher, but that is 
partner’s responsibility, not yours. 

A free bid shows additional strength or distribution, but 
don’t confuse a free bid with a competitive bid. Any bid after 
partner has made a limit bid is competitive, and may show less 
than normal values. Thus, a bid following two passes is competi- 
tive, since partner’s pass limits his hand. A suit re-bid after a 
raise from partner is a competitive bid when made over an 
opponent’s bid. Example of competitive bids: 


(a) SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 S? 

Pass 

2 v 

2 4 

Pass 

Pass 

8 


( b ) SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 0 

Pass 

1 4 

2 S? 

Pass 

Pass 

« 4 


(c) SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 S? 
s s? 

Pass 

2 S? 

2 4 


In example a, opener must pass. If he were interested in 
game, he should not have passed the two-spade bid. In example 
b 9 opener probably will pass, but it is permissible for him to 
raise to three spades (not four spades). His second-round pass 
could have been made with a strong balanced hand, hoping that 
responder could double the overcall, or he might have passed 
because he lacked adequate trump support for spades till they 
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were re-bid. The last sequence causes the most problems. What 
does opener bid if he was planning to re-bid three hearts without 
the overcall; that is, if he was interested in, but not sure of, 
game? He has three choices: If he has a skimpy three-heart bid, 
he bids three hearts anyway. Responder will bid game with an 
absolute maximum raise and no wasted cards (consequently, not 
even a competitive bid should be made without some extra 
values). If opener feels that his chances for game are good, he 
may stretch to bid game by himself or he may bid a new suit. 
In the following examples, the bidding is the same: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 v Pass £ s? 2 4 
? 

(a) 4 K x, S? A J x x x, 0 A J x, 4 x x x: Pass. This is too 
close to a minimum for you to bid again. If you pass, partner 
will re-open very optimistically, knowing that no misunder- 
standings can arise; you are bound to pass if he bids three 
hearts. 

(b) 4 K x, S? A J x x x, 0 A J x, 4b Q x x, or 4 x x, S? K x x 
xx, 0 A Q 10 9, 4 A x: Bid three hearts with these hands. 
It would be a mistake to bid three diamonds with the latter, 
since partner would think you were interested in game. 

(c) 4 x, A Q x x x x, 0 A x x, 4 K J 10, or 4 x x, ^ K Q 
xxx, 0 A Q 10 9, 4 A x: These hands warrant a three- 
diamond bid. Even a four-heart bid on the first one could be 
the winning bid. 

Let's look at this problem from responder's point of view: 

(a) 4 Q x, ^ K J x x, OKxxx, 4 x x x 

(b) 4xx, S?Kxxxx, OKxx, 4Kxx 

(c) 4 x x x, S? Q 9 x x, 0 x, 4 A x x x x. 

If the bidding were 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass 2 S? 2 4 

Pass Pass ? 

you would bid three hearts with all three. In fact, you would bid 
three hearts with quite a bit less. If the bidding were 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 s? Pass 2 S? 2 ♦ 

8 0 Pass ? 

you would again bid four hearts with all three hands. However, 
if the bidding were 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass 2 S? 2 * 

8 S? Pass ? 

you should pass with hand a or bid game with the other two 
hands. 

Two other situations in which all bids are “competitive” 
rather than free are when partner opens one no-trump or an 
opponent overcalls one no-trump. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

is? 1 NT ? 

If you should hold as much as nine points, or eight points with 
a good lead, you would double. Failure to double (or jump with 
a freak) denies nine points, and a new suit bid is not forcing. 
You should bid two spades with 4 Q J ^ x x x * S? xx » 
0 Q x x x, 4b x. 

Similarly, when partner opens the bidding with one no- 
trump, you must not sell out to an overcall if you think you 
can make anything your way. You may bid when you expect to 
be down one if you think you hatfe no defense against the oppo- 
nents’ bid. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 NT 2 S? ? 

Bid two spades with 44 J 10 9 x x, <\? x x, 0 Q 10 9 x, 
4ft x x. Bid three clubs with 4 x x> *s?x, 0 10 9 x x, 4 K0 
x x x x. A raise to two no-trump can be strictly competitive 
(4 x x, S? x x, 0 K Q x x x, 4 J x x x). Consequently, with 
a irmyinmim raise to two no-trump, go all the way to three no- 
trump. Obviously, you do not need a stopper in the opponents’ 
suit to raise no-trump, since partner probably has the stopper. 
Unless you have a long suit, tend to double the overcall rather 
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than raise no-trump, provided you have at least three of the 
suit. Since the no-trump bidder has told his story, he should 
normally let the responding hand do all the bidding and dou- 
bling. However, after a two-heart overcall and a three-club bid 
by responder, opener would be entitled to gamble on three no- 
trump with 4 A K J, S? K J x, 0 x x x x, 4 A Q x, or 
4 A x x, S? K x x, 0 AQx, 4 A x x x. 

Since an overcall deprives responder of the opportunity to 
use Stayman (three clubs is not Stayman), how can he find a 
major-suit fit or give opener the choice between game and part- 
score in a major? With enough strength for game, he can cue 
bid the opponents’ suit if he is interested in opener’s re-bid. 
However, if he has a hand that should play in spades, the ques- 
tion being how many spades, responder should make a non-forc- 
ing jump to three spades. The reason for making a jump non- 
forcing is the same as for making a jump raise of partner’s major 
non-forcing. When the opponents steal your temporary bid, you 
need some way to tell partner that you have a two-and-a-half 
spade bid. The alternative to a non-forcing jump is to use forc- 
ing or semi-forcing free bids, which would tie your hands in the 
close competitive situations. 

In the Roth-Stone system, when the opening bid is over- 
called, and responder and the other defender passes, opener may 
reopen the bidding with no extra values. In any other system 
I know, opener needs something over a minimum opening bid. 
The fact that the bidding threatens to die so low does not mean 
the opponents have no cards. Fourth hand may be trapping with 
a strong hand and a singleton or void in his partner’s suit. Or 
the overcaller may have a powerful two-suiter, and he hopes that 
someone would give him another chance to bid. Besides, your 
bid ought to show some additional strength, or partner will not 
know what to do when the bidding continues. 

BOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 2 0 Pass Pass 

? 

(a) 4 K Q x x x, 7 AQx, 0 x x, 4 K x x: pass. 

(b) 4 K Q 10 9 x, 7 AQx, 0 x x, 4 K x x: bid two spades. 

(c) 4 K Q x x x, S? A Q x, 0 x x, 4 K Q x: double. 
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(d) 4A10xxx,^Kxxx, Ox, 4AQx: pass. 

(e) ♦ A J 9 x x, 7 K 10 9 x, 0 10, ♦ A Q x: double. 

(/) 4 A J 10 x, 7 K 10 x x x, 0 x x, + A x: bid two hearts. 

The above hands are examples of minimum bids or maximum 
passes. Almost any hand with a six-card suit is worth a re-bid. 
With a hand such as e, a double is much more flexible than a 
two-heart bid, since partner has the option of passing for pen- 
alties or bidding three clubs. With + Q J 10 9 x, S? A Q 10 x, 
0 x, 4 K x x, you should bid two hearts. Any bid is risky, but 
a double is much too risky; partner is too likely to make a 
penalty pass. 

Holding a good, semi-balanced hand, opener should reopen 
with a double. Responder might be able to pass for penalties, 
and, if not, a double, followed by a re-bid shows a better hand 
than a simple re-bid. When the decision is close, tend to double, 
provided you have good support for the unbid major. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 2 0 Pass Pass 

P 

(а) 4 A K Q x x x, K x x, 0 4 A x x: double, planning to 

bid spades unless partner passes for penalties. 

(б) 4 A K x x x x, S? K x, 0 A x, 4 A x x: double, hoping 
partner can pass, but intending to re-bid spades otherwise. 

(c) 4 A Q 10 x x x, S? x x, 0 A, *KQJx; bid three spades. 

(d) 4 K Q 9 x x, y A J 10 x x, 0 A, 4 K x: bid two hearts. 

( e ) 4 K Q 9 x x, 7 A J 10 x x t 0 A, ♦ A x: bid three hearts. 
(/) 4 K Q J x x x, 7 K Q 10 9 x, 0 A, 4 x : bid four hearts. 

(g) 4 A K Q 10 x x, A x, 0 K x, 4 J x x: bid two no-trump. 

(h) 4 A 10 x x x, 7 K x, 0 A Q x, 4 A Q x: bid two no-trump. 
(%) 4 K Q x x x, S?AQJx, 0 — , 4 A Q x x: bid three 

diamonds. 

Once responder has limited his hand by passing, he should 
bid strongly when he almost had a bid the first time — unless 
opener’s re-bid clearly shows that game is out of the question. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 2 0 Pass Pass 

2 4 Pass P 
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(a) 4J^xxx, 7Kx,Oxxx, 4xxx: Pass, although this is 
a close decision. You have so little defensive strength that a 
raise to three might serve well as a pre-empt. 

(b) 4 x x x, S? A J x x x, 0 x x x, 4 Q x: Bid three spades. 
A free raise on the previous round could not have been criti- 
cized. You must show you have some values. 

( c ) 4 10 x, ^ Q x x x, OKJx, fKxxx: Bid two no-trump. 

Now consider the same hands with the following bidding situa- 
tion: 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 2 0 Pass Pass 

Double Pass ? 

With hand a, you should jump to three spades, with hand 6, 
jump to three hearts, and if partner re-bids spades, raise him to 
four spades. Hand c is very close between bidding two no-trump, 
three no-trump or passing for penalties. I prefer a penalty if the 
opponents are vulnerable. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 2 0 Pass Pass 

3 4 Pass ? 

(а) 4 x x x, S? Q 10 x, 0 Q x x, 4 J x x x: Pass. The queen of 

diamonds must be a worthless card, and the queen of hearts is 
of doubtful value when partner does not double. Club strength 
would be more valuable. 

(б) 4 x x * 7 A x x x, 0 x x x, 4 J 10 x x. 

(c) 4 x x x, S? K x x x, 0 x x x, 4 Q x x. 

Both of these hands (6 and c) rate a raise to four spades. 
You may argue that you should pass, since you would not have 
kept the bidding open for partner in the first place if West had 
not bid. However, that is a form of negative thinking. Is your 
objective in bridge to avoid bottoms at all cost? You would have 
passed, not because game was impossible: but because, as a 
matter of probabilities, you would have more to lose in the long 
run by bidding than by passing. Once you know that partner has 
a good spade suit and a good hand, your smattering of strength 
in the right places should solidify his hand considerably. What 
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does he need for his three-spade bid? Something like 4 A Q J 

xxx, S? x x, 0 A, 4 K Q x x, or 4 A K J x x x x, S?A, 

0 x x, 4 K x x. 

BOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 2 0 Pass Pass 

3 s? ? 

(a) 4 x x x, ^Kx, 0 x x x, 4 x x x x x: Bid four spades. Your 
king of hearts is worth as much as an ace in the minors. It is 
worth several times as much as the queen-jack of both minors. 
You don’t need much to take partner to game in a sequence 
like this if your strength is in the right spot. 

(b) 4 x, ^Kxxx, 0 Axx, 4 x x x x x: Bid four diamonds 
followed by five hearts. 

(c) 4 x x x, S? Q 10 x, 0 Q x x, 4 J x x x: Bid three spades. 
Your hand is not entirely hopeless, and if partner gambles on 
four spades, he may make it(4 AKxxxx, S? A K x x x, 
0 x, 4 x). However, with two worthless doubletons and a 
very bad hand, you would refuse to take a preference. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 2 0 Pass Pass 

2 Pass ? 

(a) 4 Q x, S? Q x, 0 x x x x, 4 A x x x x: bid two spades, 
hoping partner can bid again. 

( b ) 4 10 x, S? x x, 0 K J x x, 4Q xxx x : pass, so that partner 
will not get another chance to bid. You don’t know that spades 
will be better than hearts anyway. 

(c) 4xx, ^ A Q x x, Oxxxx, 4 x x x : raise to three hearts. 

( d ) 4 K x, S? A Q x x, 0 x x x, 4 x x x x: bid four hearts. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 2 0 Pass Pass 

3 0 Pass ? 

(a) 4 J 10 x, 7 x x x, 0 x x x, 4 K x x x: bid four spades. 
A return to three spades would show a hopeless hand. 

(b) 4 Q x, ^ J 10 x x x, 0 x x x x, 4 J x: bid four hearts. 

(c) 4 x, S? K x x x x, Oxxx, 4Kxxx: bid five hearts. 
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Since partner did not open with a two-bid, you can’t expect him 
to bid game over a minimum bid by you. So accept your respon- 
sibility and make a strong bid yourself with as much as 4 points 
in usable values (outside the opponents’ suit). 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 2 0 P&ss Pass 

2 NT Pass ? 

(a) 4^xx,^xx, 0 x x, 4 Q x x x x: bid three spades. 

( b ) 4xx, S?xxx, Oxxx, 4 AQxxx: bid three no-trump. 

After a take-out double, responder should not rescue. The 
odds against a penalty pass are so great that the possibility 
simply is not worth worrying about. An immediate suit take-out 
shows a concentration of strength and a hand too weak to re- 
double or to pass and await developments. Since a suit take-out 
is a limit bid, it is not forcing. The suit itself must be pretty 
good — the kind you would overcall if the opponents had opened. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double ? 

(a) 4* K Q x x, S? Q J x x, 0 x x x » 4 x x: P ass. 

(b) 4 9 8 x x x, <J?xxxx, Ox, 4b x x x: pass. 

(c) 4 x x x, S? Q J x x x, 0 x, 4 x x x x: bid one heart. 

(d) 4 x x, S?AQJxx, 0 x x, 4 Q x x x: bid one heart. 

( e ) 4 K J 10 x x, x, 0 K x x x x, ^ x x: hid one spade. 
(/) <4 K Q 10 x, S? x x, 0 Q x x, 4 10 x x x: bid one spade. 
(g) 4 x x x, 7 x x, 0 Q x x, 4 Q J 10 9 x: bid two dubs. 
(k) 4 x x x, <s?xxx, OJx, 4 AKQxx: bid two dubs. 

With a fair hand and a good suit, something like 4 A Q J 
x x x, S? x x, 0 Q x, 4 x x x, or 4 K Q J X X, S? A x, 
0 x x x x, 4 x x, or 4 x x, ^?Kxx, 0 x x, 4 A K 10 8 x x, 
pass, and plan to enter the bidding later. Thus 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double Pass 1 S? 

Pass 2 S? 2 4 


or 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double Pass 1 4 

Pass 2 4 3 4 

shows a pretty good hand. Unless you are strong enough to bid 
at a higher level, you must put in your bid right away. The rea- 
son for not redoubling is that any new suit bid after a redouble 
is forcing. You wouldn’t mind redoubling if you were sure you 
could show your suit at a low level, but you are not strong 
enough to redouble and risk having to make your next bid, 
(which is forcing), at a high level. A one no-trump bid by re- 
sponder over the double shows a balanced hand with a smatter- 
ing of strength— probably 7 to 9 points — and a fair fit for 
opener’s suit. With a hand of this type, it is a good idea for 
responder to show his strength at a safe level so that opener will 
know how high to push and when to double. A two no-trump 
response over the double is often used as a crude form of psych. 
With a hand good enough to try for three no-trump, why not 
redouble? A legitimate use for the bid is to show minor-suit 
strength and little defense against the majors. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double ? 

Bid two no-trump with 4Kx, ^Qx, OKxxxxx, 4 Q x x, 
or 4 xxx, S?Kx, <>xxx, 4 A Q J x x. 

As for raises over a take-out double, you should stretch a 
bit if your hand is distributional. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double ? 

(a) 4 x x, S7 x x x, 0 K J x x, 4 J x x x: bid two diamonds, 
(i b ) 4 x, S? x x x, OQxxxx, 4 K x x x: bid three diamonds. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Double ? 

Bid two hearts with 4 x x, S? K x x, 0 K x x x, 4 J x x x, or 
three hearts with 4 s x, ^ K Q x x, OKxxxx, 4 x x. 

With general strength, redouble. The redouble guarantees 11 
points (occasionally 10) unless it is based upon good trump 
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support. When partner bids one heart and the next hand doubles, 
raise to two hearts with a typical minimum or average raise. 
With a maximum single raise because of distribution, raise to 
three hearts. With a maximum single raise because of high cards, 
pass or redouble, followed by a raise to two hearts. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Double ? 

(a) 4 K x x, S? Q x x, 0 A x x x x, 4 x x: Pass, followed by a 
raise to two hearts. 

(b) 4 K x x, S? K x x, 0 A x x x x, 4 x x: Redouble, followed 
by a raise to two hearts. 

(c) 4 A x, S? K Q x x, 0 Q x x x, 4 I x x: Redouble, followed 
by a raise to three hearts. (Not forcing, but almost.) 

(d) 4 K x x, S?Qxxx, 0 A Q x x, 4 x x: Redouble, followed 
by a raise to three hearts. 

( e ) 4 x * S? K x x x x, 0 K J x x x, 4 x x: Bid four hearts. 
(/) 4 Ax, S?KQxxx, OKx, 4 xxxx: Redouble, followed 

by a raise to four hearts. 

( g ) 4 K x x, S? Q x x x, 0 A Q x x, 4 K x: Redouble, followed 
by a raise to four hearts. 

Usually, with nine or ten points in high cards, you can re- 
double and give a single raise. The opponents will not have 
enough cards to crowd the bidding. But when they do, you 
must pass. 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Double Redouble 1 4 

Pass 2 4 ? 

(а) 4Ax, 7 K x x x, 0Q XXX .* XXX 

(б) 4 Q x, S? A x x, 0 A x x, 4xxxxx 

With either hand, you should pass. The redouble has already 
created a forcing situation. If partner doubles, bid three hearts 
with hand a; pass with hand b. If partner has something like 
4Kx, S7 A Q x x x, OKxx, 4 x x x, or 4 x x, 7 K Q 
xxx, 0 K 10 0 x, 4 A x, he will bid two no-trump or three 
diamonds, and you will take him back to hearts at the three- 
level, which he will pass. If you had bid three hearts directly 
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over the two-spade bid, he would have bid game since there was 
nothing “wrong” with his hand. Incidentally, many players 
prefer a first-round pass to a redouble with hand a. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Double ? 

4 K Q x x, ^xx, <>Jx, 4 AJxxx: You should redouble. 
If the opponents bid clubs or spades, you can double. If they 
bid diamonds, you hope partner can double after hearing your 
redouble. This is a hand in which you may require partner’s 
co-operation in the bidding. But suppose you held 4 K Q x x, 
<v?x, OQJxx, 4 A x x x. This is a standard book redouble. 
You want partner to keep quiet so that you can double anything 
that is bid. But I doubt the wisdom of a redouble with this type 
of hand. It is very unlikely that opener will find a re-bid if you 
pass. Even if you redouble, he will still bid if his hand is very 
distributional or very weak — that is, if he would be afraid to let 
a double stand. The point in passing is that many players have 
the dangerous habit of raising their partner’s response after a 
take-out double whenever they have four-card support, even 
with a minimum double. A redouble will warn West to keep 
quiet. If you pass, you may get to double two spades, or three 
of a minor. Even when your evil plot does not work, nothing 
is lost. You are prepared to double any bid that comes around 
to you, and you do not need partner’s co-operation. 

After a redouble by responder, opener should double the 
opponents’ bid if he can or pass, to enable his partner to double 
unless opener is too weak or distributional to leave the double in. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 Double Redouble 2 4 

? 

(a) 4 x x, A K x x x, 0 Q 10 x x, 4 K x: pass. 

( b ) 4xx, S?AKQxxx, OQxx, 4xx: bid two hearts. 

(c) 4 K x, ^ K J 10 x x, 0 K Q x x x, 4 x: bid two diamonds. 

(d) 4 x x, A K 10 x x, 0 x x » 4 K 10 x x: double. 

( e) 4 x, S? K J 10 x x, 0 K Q x x x, 4 K bid two diamonds. 

In the last example, you are strong enough to leave in a double 
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of two clubs, but there is no assurance that partner can double, 
and you anticipate a two-spade bid anyway. If the bidding were 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Double Redouble 2 4 
Pass 2 4 Double Pass 

P 

you would hate to leave the double in. Partner might have 
4 A Jxx, V x x, 0 A x x x, 4 Q ^ x, and the combined 
diamond length (which he would not know about) would kill 
the defense. However, after warning partner of your two-suiter, 
you can trust his decision. If he doubles spades despite your 
two-diamond bid, he should know what he is doing. 

When responder bids and the next hand doubles, opener 
should redouble with 17 points in high cards, just as responder 
normally redoubles with 11. Like responder, he can shade the 
redouble with good trump support. If opener has a normal single 
raise for his partner, he makes it. With a maximum single raise 
because of distribution, he gives a double raise. With a maxi- 
mum raise with top cards, he redoubles. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Pass 1 S? Double 
? 

(a) 4 A x, ^ K Q x, 0 K J x x x, 4 J x x; bid two hearts. 

( b ) 4 A x x, K x x x, 0 A Q 10 x x, ♦ x: bid three hearts. 

(c) 4 A x x, S? K! J 10, 0 A K x x x, 4 x x: redouble, followed 
by a single raise. 

(d) 4 A Q x, S? A x x, 0 A Q J x x, 4 x x: bid like hand o 
(this is the maximum). 

(i e ) 4 A x x, S? K x x x, 0 A K Q x x, 4 x: redouble, followed 
by three hearts. 

(f) 4 x x, S?Qxxx, OAKJx, 4 A K J : redouble, followed 
by three hearts. 

( g ) 4x, S?AKJx, OAQJxx, 4Kxx: redouble, followed 
by four hearts. 

( h ) 4 x, S? A Q x x, OAQJxx x, 4xx: bid four hearts. 

Without trump support or 17 points, opener should tend to pass 
with a balanced hand, just as he would pass an overcall. The 
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opponents may already be in trouble, and a bid would merely 
rescue them. 

The toughest decisions in bridge are what to do in competi- 
tive situations — pass, bid, or double? Duplicate calls for close 
decisions. You can’t always afford to “play safe” and take a sure 
profit or refrain from doubling because you only expect to set the 
opponents one trick. On the other hand, there are contracts 
which you should not double even when you are quite confident 
of setting them. Suppose the opponents reach six no-trump, and 
you are on lead with the ace-king of diamonds. Surely a majority 
of pairs will not reach six no-trump, and any plus score your 
way will be a top board or pretty close. If you double, an oppo- 
nent may run out to seven of a suit with partner on lead. You 
should not double when the opponents are in the only contract 
they can’t make. Just as you would refuse to double a two-club 
overcall with 4 x ^xx, 0 x x x, 4 K Q J 10 x x, it would 
be very unsophisticated, to say the least, to double a three- 
diamond overcall with 4 x x, 'yKxx, 0 Q J 10 x x, 4 K x x, 
if partner had opened with a weak two-heart bid. The opponents 
must be cold for at least nine tricks in spades. If you pass, there 
may be no more bidding. Your left-hand opponent would be 
afraid to bid spades without a diamond fit because it might 
sound like a constructive bid. If you double, he can bid three 
spades as a rescue. 

When the opponents attempt to sacrifice against your game 
contract, you know that it is necessary to defeat them two, three, 
or four tricks, depending upon the vulnerability, to compensate 
for the loss of game. Occasionally, you double because you 
believe you can beat them the necessary two, three, or four 
tricks. Usually, you double because you don’t believe you can 
bid and make any more, and the penalty is the best score avail- 
able. When the opponents take your part-score contract away 
from you, you must double if you think you could have made 
your bid and the opponents cannot make theirs. If the opponents 
are not vulnerable, plus 100 may not be much better than plus 
50, but you should double anyway when you think they are too 
high and hope for a two-trick set. If they are in exactly the 
right contract, the double will not lose much. 
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SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

BAST 

1 7 

Pass 

2 7 

2 4 

Pass 

Pass 

8 7 

Pass 

Pass 

3 4 

Pass 

Pass 


? 

4xx, 7 A J x x x, OKQxx, + Kx:If you are vulner- 
able, you should not even consider a four-heart bid. Good oppo- 
nents would double four hearts automatically on the theory that 
if four hearts can be made, few teams would bid it, and the 
double would have little to lose. Not vulnerable, you would only 
bid four hearts if you were confident that you would be down 
just one, and that the opponents could make three spades. If you 
should be wrong on either point, you would get a poor board. 
Nevertheless, three hearts is probably cold if partner can bid it. 
Whether or not the opponents can make three spades depends 
upon their distribution. West cannot have a good hand or he 
would have raised to three spades on the previous round in 
order to give his partner a chance to bid game. Consequently, 
a double of three spades might be your best action. This is a 
very close decision. 

Of course, you can lurk in the bushes occasionally with good 
distribution to entice a double on the “he-must-be-weak-or-he- 
would-have-bid-more” type of reasoning. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

IS? 14 2 V 24 

? 

4 x, S?KQJxxxx, 0 x, 4 A Q J x: Bid just three hearts. 
Almost surely someone will find another bid; in fact, there may 
be lots more bidding. The best chance to buy the bid for four or 
even five hearts is to make it appear that you are sacrificing. 
Perhaps you think that bright opponents should not be so easily 
fooled, but they cannot tell what you are doing. Usually, when 
the bidding goes like that, you are taking a deliberate sacrifice, 
and it will cost them points not to double. 

4xxx,S?AKQxxx, OKQxx, : 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

IS? 14 «0 4 4 

? 
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Six diamonds looks like an excellent contract, since partner is 
almost bound to have the ace of diamonds and a singleton or 
void in spades. However, the opponents may not sell out to six 
diamonds unless they are misled. Bid five hearts, hoping for an 
attempted five-spade sacrifice. Then a six-diamond bid may 
sound like a shot in the dark, and the opponents would be less 
likely to bid six spades. Even if you buy the bid for five hearts, 
you may do better than you would defending against six spades. 
Another thought: Suppose the bidding to be 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 s? 

l 4 

2 0 

4 4 

5 V 

Pass 

Pass 

5 4 


? 

You might pass. Partner, not knowing about the diamond fit, 
will almost surely double. Then when you pull to six diamonds, 
the opponents may think you have a very distributional hand 
and no defense against spades. Even though you don’t mislead 
them to the point of doubling your “sacrifice,” they are very 
unlikely to bid six spades after this sequence. 

Determining how many tricks you can take offensively or 
defensively is not easy. Tend to bid higher offensively with top 
strength, unbalanced hand patterns, and no strength in the oppo- 
nents’ suit or suits. With queens and jacks, balanced hands, and 
strength in the opponents* suits, tend to double or refuse to 
sacrifice. With just a normal hand, accurately described by the 
previous bidding, pass the decision around to partner, unless the 
opponents are obviously too high and you feel that any further 
bid by partner will result in a minus score. In other words, don’t 
try to make all the decisions. 

NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

Pass Pass 14 2 S? 

3 4 4 S? ? 

(а) 4 K Q x x x, 7m, 0 K Q x, 4 K x: Bid four spades. 
Partner is short in hearts, and the hands must fit well. 

(б) 4 K Q x x x, x x x, 0 K Q x, 4 J x: Pass. You might be 
able to make four spades if partner’s hand fits well enough, 
and you don’t know whether you can beat four hearts. 

(c) 4 K Q 10 X, Q X, X 0 X X x, 4 A 10 x, or 
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(d) ^Kxxxx, ^QJx, OQxx, 4 Ax: Double. 

You have no guarantee that a double will turn out best. How- 
ever, four spades looks very doubtful, and you have good defen- 
sive strength against four hearts. Failure to double would be 
quite a gamble. 

Now let us look at the problem from the point of view of the 
player last to speak. If the four-heart bid is passed around to 
responder, he should bid four spades with 4 > J 9 x x x, S? x, 
0 A J 10 x, 4 K x x, or double with 4 J 10 x x, ^ Kx, 
0 A J x x, 4 Q x x. With either hand, he would pass if his 
partner had doubled four hearts. 

The most common use of the redouble is after a take-out 
double. However, there are other important uses for it. When 
made in fourth position (after two passes), it is a request for 
a rescue, particularly when made at a low level. When you think 
you can make one heart doubled, for instance, you are content 
to pass rather than risk having either opponent run out. It is very 
unlikely that you could successfully double all run-outs at such 
a low level, and plus 160 should be good enough for a top. 
However, a redouble directly over a double has an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning. If the double was a penalty double, it tells part- 
ner not to run; if it was a take-out double, the redouble shows 
a strong hand, urging partner to enter the auction on meager 
values, either by bidding or doubling. If the bidding were 
SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Pass Pass 2 4 

? 

you would double with 4AQxx, ^ KJx, 0 A K J x x, 4 x 
to show your general strength, enabling partner to make a pen- 
alty pass with nothing but four clubs to the queen-jack, or to 
bid one of the majors with a four-card suit. Similarly, if East 
had doubled instead of bidding two clubs, you should redouble. 
You wouldn’t redouble to ask for a rescue; why scream before 
you are hurt? The redouble simply tells partner that your side 
may have the balance of strength despite his original pass. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 Pass 2 4 Double 
? 
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4 A J x x x, S? x x, 0 A Q x, 4 K Q x: A redouble is your only 
correct bid. Consider your various alternatives. If you bid three 
spades immediately, disregarding the double, partner will figure 
you for a long spade suit and very little defensive strength — 
something like 4 A Q x x x x x, ^ Ax, 0 ^ x, 4 x x. In 
other words, an immediate three-spade bid would be in the 
nature of a pre-empt. If you pass, the most likely development 
is a three-heart bid by West, followed by two passes. What would 
you do then? A three-spade bid at this point would be strictly 
competitive, since your failure to redouble shows that you have 
no interest in game. Possibly partner could have doubled three 
hearts if you had shown a good defensive hand by redoubling. 
But if the bidding goes: redouble by you; three hearts by West; 
pass; pass; three spades, partner will know that you are still 
interested in reaching game. My inclination would be to double 
if the opponents bid three of either minor, or even three hearts 
if the opponents are vulnerable, but that is simply a matter of 
judgment. After the redouble partner will tend to let the bid go 
around to you with a balanced hand or a close decision, but if 
his hand is unbalanced enough, he will still insist upon a spade 
contract. 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 4 S? 4 4 Double 

? 

4 A J 8 x, S?*xx, 0 K Q x x, 4Xx: You should make 
a confirmatory redouble. Partner’s spade suit cannot be very 
good, and he may try another spot if you pass. The whole hand: 


WEST 

♦ - 

S?AQJ10xxxx 

0 X 

d|k 10 9 x x 


NORTH 

4 Q 9 x x x 

S? x 

0 A x x x 

* Q J x 

SOUTH 

4 A J 8 x 

s? X X X 

0 K Q X x 
4 K x 


EAST 

4 K 10 x x 

S? K 

0 J 10 x x 
4 A x x x 
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You may argue that West will run out if you redouble. Perhaps. 
While he probably will not pay any attention to your redouble, 
almost surely responder would run to five diamonds without the 
redouble. His trump suit gives him something to worry about. 

Next, let us discuss the complex problems that pre-emptive 
overcalls create. How much are you entitled to shade your bid- 
ding after a pre-empt or jump bid by the opponents? You need 
a strong single raise to bid at the three-level and good distribu- 
tional support to bid at the four-level. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

is? 8 4 ? 

(a) 4 K x x, 7 K x X X, Oxxx, 4Jxx: pass. 

( b ) 4 K x, S? K x x x, 0 J 10 x x, 4 x x x: bid three hearts. 

(c) 4Ax, S?KJxx,OQxxx, 4 xxx: hid three hearts. 

(d) 4Ax, S?KQxx, OQxxx, 4xxx: bid four hearts — 
this is your gamble to take. Partner needs very little more 
than a minimum, and he would not know but what you were 
stretching if you just bid three hearts. If West had overcalled 
four clubs, you would need a hand as good as hand c to bid 
four hearts. Holding hand b , you should pass, intending to 
bid four hearts if partner doubles the four-club bid. 

A double by either player after a pre-emptive overcall is sort 
of an optional double, often without strength in the opponents’ 
suit. The double by responder, in particular, merely shows he 
had some strength somewhere and doesn’t know what else to do. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

IS? 8 4 ? 

4 x X X, S?xx, OAJxx, 4 K 10 X x: You should 
double. Opener would probably pull to four hearts with 4 x » 
S? A K Q 10 x x, 0 K Q x, 4 Q x x. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 Pass IS? 8 4 

? 

4 Ax, S?Kxxx, 0 A x x, 4 K x x x: You should pass. 
Four hearts is a sucker bid, since if partner has a weak hand and 
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a four-card suit, the hearts will surely be stacked, and you 
could easily take a three-trick set. If you pass, and partner 
doubles three spades, showing he has some cards, you have a 
dose decision and could not be severely criticized whatever you 
do. With 4 Ax, ^ K x x x, 0 A x, 4 K 10 x x x, you should 
definitely pull to four hearts when partner doubles three spades, 
but not before. The important thing with this type of hand is to 
get a plus score and not to be stolen blind. Your doubles should 
not be too close, since if you can’t make game, it doesn’t matter 
much whether you are plus 50 or plus 100. As we said before, 
doubles after a pre-empt are used primarily to show general 
strength, even when they are technically for penalties. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

IS? 4 4 Pass Pass 

? 

4 x x, S? A x x x x, 0 A x x, 4 K Q J: Pass! Surely you 
can’t make much of anything, so you should accept your plus 
score rather than stir up more bidding. If you double, partner 
would bid four hearts with 4Kxxx, ^Kxxx, 0 x x x x, 4 x 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 * Pass IS? 3 4 

Pass Pass ? 

4 Q j 10, s? Q 10 x x, 0 K x x X, 4 j x: Again, you should 
pass, since a double might get you a heart raise with 4 Ax, 
S? K x x x, 0 Axx, 4 K x x x. 

Just as a double after the opponents have pre-empted is very 
tentative, a double after partner has pre-empted is an absolute 
command for him to pass. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

4 S? 4 4 Double Pass 

? 

Pass, whatever your hand is. For all you know, partner may have 
three tricks in spades, and two aces on the side. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Double 4 S? 4 4 
? 
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Even though you are pretty sure that you can defeat four spades, 
you should pass unless you think you could make four hearts. 
Even then, you should not double too close, since partner may 
have anywhere from a trick and a half down to no defensive 
strength. If you pass, he should almost always pass. All bidding 
accuracy is tossed to the winds if you must double on a hunch 
just to keep partner from bidding five hearts. When you do 
double, it means you can set four spades all by yourself. Partner 
must pass, whatever his hand is. 



Chapter 5 


Defensive Bidding 


When one side has opened the bidding, the other side’s chances 
of bidding and making game are decreased considerably. There 
is less (in total points) to be gained by entering the bidding, 
and the risk of serious loss is greater. Sound opening bids must 
often be passed if the opponents open first. That is, one should 
pass balanced hands with opening strength. Good distribution or 
concentrated strength justifies a bid with less than opening 
values. There are six positive actions available to defenders. 1 
The four strong actions are the cue bid, take-out double, no- 
trump overcall, and jump overcall — all of which guarantee an 
opening bid, or better. The simple (non-jump) overcall is a 
limit bid showing a minimum opening bid or worse, and the 
pre-emptive overcall 3 shows little defensive strength. For pre- 
emptive overcalls. Culbertson’s rule of two and three applies with 
modifications. When not vulnerable against vulnerable oppo- 
nents, you may overbid four tricks. With equal vulnerability, 
you may overbid three tricks. With unfavorable vulnerability, 
you should not pre-empt by more than a trick and a half. Thus 
you must only require something like the right queen in partner’s 

*In this chapter, "defenders” merely refers to the side which 
does not open the bidding, irrespective of who finally plays the hand. 

2 Pre-emptive overcalls are double or triple jump bids in a new 
suit, or jump bids in the opponents’ suit. Thus, 

SOUTH WEST 

IS? S S? 

shows 4 S? Q J 10 9 7 x x, 0 K J x, * x x. Single jump over- 
calls are not pre-emptive bids unless you have so announced. 
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hand for a one-trick set. For all practical purposes, don’t pre- 
empt with unfavorable vulnerability. 

In duplicate you can’t afford a three-trick set when the vul- 
nerability is equal. The reason it is permissible to overbid by 
three tricks is that if you evaluate your winners conservatively, 
one key card in partner’s hand will hold the set to two tricks. 
The tacit assumption is that the opponents can make game. Pre- 
empts should have a sliding scale of winners, depending upon 
defensive strength. Over one club, bid just one heart or two 
hearts with 4 Q x x, S? A K Q 10 x x x, 0 Q 4fb x, unless 
the vulnerability is unfavorable, in which case you may bid three 
hearts. Under other vulnerability conditions, it is too strong 
for three hearts — partner would pass with K J x, S? J x, 
0 K 10 x x, 4 J 9 x x, or considerably more — and is too weak 
for four hearts. In the long run, it does not pay to pre-empt 
with so much defensive strength. But with 4* x > S? K Q J 10 
xxx, 0 Q 10 x x, + x, a bid of four hearts is justified. Partner 
needs nothing but the king- jack of diamonds to hold the set to 
one trick while giving you no defense against four spades. 

Pre-empts are much more desirable with 7 -4-1-1 or 7-3-2-1 
distribution than with 7-S-2-2. A four-heart bid, whether an over- 
call or opening bid, with + x x, S?AKQxxxx, Oxx, 
d|b J x, is very unsound, in my opinion. The top hearts offer 
some defense, and nothing but top tricks in partner’s hand will 
be of value to you. Very frequently when a pre-empt is made 
on this type of hand, you go down two or three tricks for a bad 
board while partner has so many queens and jacks that the oppo- 
nents could not have made anything. When your suit is spades, 
you should be more reluctant to pre-empt than with any other 
suit, since you can outbid the opponents at their own level. 
Similarly, with spade strength or length, even Q x x, you should 
avoid a pre-empt. The opponents are not so dangerous when you 
have spade strength, and you don’t want to shut partner out of 
a spade bid. Nor should you pre-empt with a two suiter. A pre- 
empt is not designed to locate the best spot. 

Culbertson’s rule of two and three is not a very helpful guide 
for simple overcalls at match points. The question is not how 
much you might lose, but how often you expect to get caught. 
Pre-empts invite a double, so you must be prepared for the 
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consequences. But for simple overcalls, especially at the one- 
level, the risk of loss is not the controlling factor. The opponents 
do not double frequently enough to worry you. The major 
restraint is that the overcall must serve a constructive purpose. 
Why overcall if you don’t want the suit led, and if you don’t 
want partner to compete for a part-score or sacrifice? So it is 
fear of partner — or, more accurately, the fact that you want his 
co-operation in the auction — that prevents you from bidding 
on nothing. With favorable vulnerability, you may overcall with 
slightly poorer hands than under other circumstances in order 
to suggest a sacrifice. However, normally, the difference between 
neither side vulnerable and favorable vulnerability is consid- 
ered only in making the final decision whether to take a delib- 
erate sacrifice over the opponents’ game bid. It might seem that 
neither side vulnerable and both sides vulnerable would have 
much in common, since the opponents must obtain a three-trick 
set to compensate them for the loss of game. But the typical 
low-level double is made on about ten points and a misfit. Game 
is sufficiently remote so as not to enter into the doubler’s 
calculations. 

With unfavorable vulnerability, overcalls should be made 
even more cautiously than at rubber bridge. Responder will 
double with a mediocre hand in an effort to get a one-trick set. 
If it turns out that his partner has extra values sufficient for 
game, he can probably beat you two tricks and get a top that 
way. 

Of course, one must not be over-awed by the risks. Overcalls 
have lead-directing and pre-emptive value. For example, after 

OPENEB YOU RESPONDED PARTNER 

1 4b 14 2 S? Pass 

it is very difficult for the opponents to stop at a sound part-score 
contract. Opener must bid again, and he expects responder to 
bid again. Responder has a tendency to count on opener for a 
queen more than minimum . Sometimes there is no extra queen. 
Responder is faced with a dilemma. If he bids, he may get too 
high. If he passes, he may get shut out altogether. When re- 
sponder takes a conservative course and passes or raises opener's 
suit, a raise by partner completes the dirty work you started. 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 14 2 4 2 4 

3 4 Pass Pass Pass 

NORTH 

♦ J 

<v> K Q x x 

0 X X X X EAST 

4 K x x x 4 K x x 
s? j 10 x 

SOUTH 0 K J 10 X X 
4 A x x ♦ Q x 
7 Axxx 
0 Q x 
4 A J 10 x 

North and South not only fail to reach game; they don’t even 
find the heart suit. Because of the disruptive effect, it pays to 
overcall a minor suit with one spade on poorer hands than you 
would bid on under other circumstances. 

Enough of generalities. Just what are the requirements for 
an overcall? An overcall should show concentrated strength in 
an offensive-type hand. Over one diamond, bid one heart with 

(a) 4 x x, S? K J 10 x x, 0 x x, 4 K J 10 x 

( b ) 4xxx, 9 A Q J x x x, Ox, 4 x x x 

(c) 4 x x, V A Q J x, 0 x x x, 4 K Q 10 x 

but pass with 

( d) 4 Q x, 7 K 8 x x x, OQx, 4 K J x x 

( e ) 4 K x x, S?Qxxxxx, 0 x, 4 K J x 

Hand c is a borderline, vulnerable overcall at duplicate. If you 
wish to compete, now is the safest time. If the suit were spades, 
the additional pre-emptive value of the overcall would change it 
from a borderline decision to a compulsory bid. Hands d and e 
are not good overcalls for a number of reasons. First, the fact 
that so many high trumps are out increases the probability of 
an immediate double. Second, partner may bid too much in a 
competitive situation, since hands with scattered strength are 
better than normal defensively, worse than normal offensively. 


WEST 

4 Q 10 9 x x x 

S? X X 

0 A x 

4 X X X 
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Third, if the opponents buy the bid in no-trump, for example, 
it may work out badly for partner to lead a worthless doubleton 
in hearts rather than to make his natural lead without the over- 
call. When you overcall with a weak trump suit, your general 
strength and distribution should be good enough to give you a 
good chance of buying the bid. 

4 A Q J x, x, 0 Q 10 x x x, 4 x x x: Not vulnerable, 
overcall one club or one heart with one spade. Over one dia- 
mond, it is better to pass. Length in the opponent’s suit in- 
creases the danger of a penalty double. Responder will double 
with a singleton diamond when he would not double otherwise. 

4 10 x x x x x, ^ xx, 0 Ax, 4 A Q x: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 s? Pass 2 s? ? 

You should pass regardless of vulnerability. If opener passes, 
partner will strain a G-string to reopen the bidding unless he is 
short in spades. The danger of a spade overcall is that it will 
induce partner to lead a spade against a heart contract. With 
4 K Q J x x, S? x x, 0 J 10 9 x, 4 x x, you might risk a non- 
vulnerable overcall because you want a spade lead very much. 

4Kxx, S?Qxx, OAQlOxx, 4 Ax: 

SOUTH WEST 

l 4 ? 

Not vulnerable, a no-trump overcall is probably best. Vulnerable, 
you should pass. Two diamonds is a poor bid because you do not 
have concentrated strength. If partner is short in diamonds, two 
diamonds might be down a couple of tricks, while the opponents 
could not make anything their way. The two-diamond bid has 
too little to gain to justify the risk. Also, tend not to overcall a 
minor suit with support for an unbid major. This statement will 
be explained later in connection with reopening bids. 

4 x x x, S? x, 0 A Q 10 9 x, 4 K J 10 x: Over one spade, 
this is a sound overcall under any conditions of vulnerability. The 
risk of being shut out is no less than taking a dive. This is not 
a flexible hand where you can await developments. If you bid, 
the time is now. Furthermore, the two-diamond bid will prevent 
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partner from reopening the bidding later with two hearts or 
three hearts. 

Remember the statement that overcalls are limit bids? If one 
of a suit is opened, these are maximum overcalls of one spade: 

4 A Q 10 x x, ^ x, OK 10 xxx, f Ax 
4 K Q J x x, AJx, 0 K x x x, 4 x 

4 A K x x x, K x, 0 K x, 4 Q 10 x x 

4 Q 10 x x x x, S?Ax, 0 Ax, 4 K x x 

4 A Q x x x x, S? — » Ox, 4 A J x x x x 

Don’t overcall if two-honor count and a doubleton trump in 
partner’s hand will produce game. Exception: with a very dis- 
tributional two-suited hand, you may overcall with the intention 
of showing both suits unless partner raises the first one. Usually, 
everyone will be distributional, and there will be another oppor- 
tunity to bid. 

After West overcalls, if the next hand passes. East should 
raise with about the same type of hand with which he would 
raise an opening bid. This gives West a chance to bid more 
with a freak or a maximum, but the main purpose is not con- 
structive, but pre-emptive. When responder bids a new suit 
(forcing), a single raise by East does very little good and may 
do harm by slowing up the bidding. In this case, the raise should 
not be made on a balanced hand with good defensive strength. 
Raise only with a distributional hand or when the strength of 
your hand is primarily in partner’s suit and the unbid suit. 
However, if you are considering a sacrifice, raise early. Then if 
partner passes the opponents’ game bid, it shows that he has 
good defense or is afraid the sacrifice will be too costly. The 
point is, with 4Kxxx, x, 0 A x x x, 4 x x x x, when 
partner overcalls one spade, don’t pass until the opponents get 
to four hearts and then bid four spades. Bid two spades or three 
spades and pass if partner elects to defend. 

The single raise of a one-level overcall, when responder passes 
or raises opener’s suit, shows about 8 to 12 points, counting 
distribution. With a distributional hand in the upper ranges, 
stretch and jump to three as a pre-empt. A one no-trump bid is 
fairly constructive, showing 9 to 12 points. Two no-trump shows 
18 or 14 points but is not forcing. After 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

IS? 14 Pass ? 

bid two spades with the following hands: 4* Q x x x, S? x x, 
0 A x x, 4 J x x x; 4* Q 10 x, S? A x x, ^ Axx, 4 x x x x; 
4 K x, S? x x x, 0 A K x x, 4 Q x x x. With the following 
hand raise only to two spades, but if partner had overcalled one 
heart and you had a similar hand with heart support, you would 
raise to three hearts in an effort to shut out the spade suit: 
4Kxxxx, S? x, OKxxx, 4 Q x x. 

Bid three spades with 4 K Q x, S? x x x x, 0 A Q J x, 4 x x; 
4 J x x x, s? x, 0 a J X X, 4 K 10 x x; 4 Q 10 x x x, 

> OQJxxx, 4xxx. 

Bid one no-trump with 4 K J x, S? Q 10 x, 0 A x x, 4 Q x x x; 
4 J 10 x, S? K J x, 0 x x x, 4 K 10 9 x (this last hand is a 
slight overbid in order to avoid an opening lead through your 
king-jack). 

Notice that the raises to four were made on somewhat dis- 
tributional hands. What would you do with 4 K Jx, 7 Ax, 
0 K J x x, 4 K x x x, or 4 Q 1® x x, ^Kxx, 0 A J x x, 
4 A x? These hands should be enough for game opposite most 
overcalls, but why punish partner for overcalling with 4 A Q 
10 x x x, S? x x, 0 xxx, 4 x x, or 4 A K J x x, S? x x x, 
Oxx, 4 x x x? Such overcalls are normal enough at duplicate 
and probably at rubber bridge. You can’t investigate your legiti- 
mate game chances without getting too high occasionally; you 
can scarcely stop short of three spades, but by not bidding four 
you will save lots of points. How do you show a semi-balanced 
hand with fourteen or fifteen points and good trump support? 
By cue-bidding the opponents’ suit, then raising to the three- 
level. A cue bid by a defender followed by a raise of his partner’s 
suit is always a limit bid. West: 4 A J 10 x x, S? x x x, 
0 Q X X, 4 Q x; East: 4Q9xx, S? x x, 0 A K x, 
4 K J 10 x: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 S? 

1 ♦ 

Pass 

2 V 

Pass 

2 4 

Pass 

s 4 

Pass 

4 4 
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Despite the shabby trump suit and dubious overcall, West visual- 
izes the value of his minor-suit queens. Without the queen of 
diamonds, he would pass since he can’t tell how well the hands 
fit. Notice that a cue bid followed by a raise to game is a differ- 
ent bid. West: 4* A Q 10 x x, <y> x x x, 0 K x, + K x x; 
East: 4* K x x x, S? — » 0 A Q x x x x, + Q J 10: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 S? 

1 4 

Pass 

2 V 

Pass 

2 4 

Pass 

4 * 

Pass 

6 4 




The bid of a new suit by the partner of the overcaller is 
definitely not a strong bid, and it does not guarantee support 
for the overcaller’s suit. When you bid a minor suit, the infer- 
ence is that you don’t have support for partner’s major. How- 
ever, you do show a good suit. 

♦ x x, ? x x, 0 K Q 10 9 x x, 4 J x x: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 s? 1 ♦ Pass ? 

Bid two diamonds. You wouldn’t mind if your bid were followed 
by three passes, but it is likely that your side will not buy the 
bid, and you also want to indicate a good lead. Change the jack 
of clubs to the ace, and you would still bid two diamonds. 
Change the hand again to 4k Q x, ^ x x, 0 K Q 10 9 x x, 
4 Axx, and you do not expect to defend. A two-diamond bid 
might well be followed by three passes. It is a close question 
whether to bid two diamonds or two spades. 

The last example illustrates the fact that a new suit bid is not 
encouraging and should not be made with a weak suit. True, you 
will miss some good contracts, but in the long run you profit 
by staying out of trouble. Some risk is justified in an attempt 
to find a major suit. 

4 A Q J x x, S?xx, 0 x x x, 4 ^ x x: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 y S 4 Pass ? 

Bid two spades. This is a pretty good spade suit. Change the 
spades to A Q 8 x x, and you should bid three clubs, not two 
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spades. The odds are against partner’s having a good spade fit, 
especially since he tends to pass rather than bid with Kxxof 
an unbid major. 

Culbertson players use a single jump overcall to show a 
strong hand — at least SH honor count with a six-card suit. 
Such a hand can also be shown by a take-out double followed by 
the suit bid. Admittedly, the jump overcall has advantages over 
a take-out double. It makes a penalty double by partner impos- 
sible when you hold a freak. The jump overcall is also better 
when you have a strong two-suiter, since the best 8 way to show 
two suits is to start bidding them right away. However, many 
players consider it wasteful to use two bids for almost the same 
purpose. The Four Aces used all jump overcalls as pre-emptive 
bids, based on playing tricks alone. Many of the present top 
players use jump overcalls as weak and pre-emptive when not 
vulnerable, strong when vulnerable. Goren suggests using a jump 
overcall to show one more trick than a sound overcall. Since 
he would overcall one spade with i^QJIOxx, x, 0 x x x, 
4k A J 10 x, he bids two spades with 4 Q J 1^ x x x, S? x, 
0 X x, 4 A J 10 x. Jacoby uses the jump overcall to show an 
offensive hand (for example, 6-4-2-1 distribution) with a wide 
range of strength where partner raises with trump support. Not 
knowing “whose hand it is,” he may be pre-empting or he may 
be putting his partner in a sound game contract. 

The practice on the West Coast and the one I favor is to 
show an intermediate hand, about three-honor count with a good 
six-card major. The honor-count requirement may be shaded 
slightly with an offensive-type hand. The bid as thus used is 
partially pre-emptive, partially constructive. Thus a double fol- 
lowed by a major-suit bid shows a stronger hand, in honor count 
anyway, than the jump overcall. The single jump in a minor 
shows a slightly better hand and is an invitation to three no- 
trump if partner has about a trick and a half, including a stopper 
in the opponents’ suit. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 ? 

•Or next-to-best. See the suggestion on page 183, 
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4 KQlOxxx, S? A x, 0 xx, 4 K J x: bid two spades. 

4 K Q 10 x x x, S? A x, 0 x x, 4 A Q x: double. 

4 x, S? Q J 10 9 x x, 0 A x, 4 K Q 10 x: bid two hearts. 

4 x x, S? A J 8 x x x, 0 A Q x, 4 K x: bid two hearts. 

4 x x, 9 A Jx, 0 x x, 4 A K Q x x x: bid three clubs. 

4 A x, x x x, 0 x, 4 A K J x x x x: bid three clubs. 

Partner bids or raises as much as he can. A single raise limits 
his hand and may be pre-emptive, so the overcaller uses his 
judgment whether to pass or bid game. The jump overcall often 
avoids problems for East on the first round. For example: 

West: 4 A Q J x x x, S? x, 0 K J 10 x, 4 x x; 

East: 4K>S?xxxx, OAxxx, 4KJxx: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? 2 4 Pass 4 4 

Note that without the jump overcall, the bidding would prob- 
ably be 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

IS? 14 Pass Pass 

Pass 

East’s pass after a one-spade overcall would be quite normal at 
both rubber bridge and duplicate. He cannot tell how strong the 
spade suit is. Since game looks remote, the best chance for a 
good score from his point of view is to pass quickly and hope 
that opener sticks his neck out with another bid. 

A one no-trump overcall shows at least one stopper in the 
opponent’s suit and 16-19 points. When not vulnerable, you may 
count a good five-card suit for a point in order to get your 16. 
The no-trump overcall shows approximately the same type of 
hand as an opening no-trump bid, but with these differences: 
The range is slightly greater. The opening bidder bids a suit 
with 19 points. If his partner responds showing at least five or 
six points, opener jumps to two no-trump. But it is too danger- 
ous to make a take-out double, which may force partner to bid 
at the two-level on nothing, and re-bid two no-trump with 19 
points. So a take-out double followed by a two no-trump bid 
shows 20 or 21 points. Another difference between a no-trump 
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overcall and an opening bid is that the overcall may be made 
with a worthless doubleton in an unbid suit, the kind of hand 
one would prefer to open with a minor suit. The biggest differ- 
ence of all is that one should not overcall one no-trump on every 
hand that meets these qualifications. When the opponents are 
vulnerable, a no-trump overcall should not be made with too 
much strength in the opponent’s suit, especially when the suit is 
a major. It is better to pass and let the opponents get into 
trouble. Over a one-diamond bid, bid one no-trump with 
4KQx, ^xx, 0 A J 10, 4 A Q J x x, or 4 A x x x, ^Kxx, 
0 K Q x, 4 A Q x, or 4 x x, ^ K x, 0 A Q 10, 4 A K 10 
xxx. With 4 K 10 x x, S? A J x x, 0 A x x, 4b A x, you 
should double. Support for both majors makes a no-trump over- 
call a bad percentage bid, since it would shut partner out if he 
should have four or five points with a four-card major. How- 
ever, even with the last hand, you should overcall one heart or 
one spade with one no-trump if you bid at all. Now the odds are 
that a double would evoke a minor-suit response, and you are 
not strong enough to bid two no-trump. If the opponents are vul- 
nerable you should pass a major-suit opening bid. 

Responder can use Stayman over a no-trump overcall. How- 
ever, if the one no-trump overcall is doubled, any bid by re- 
sponder is natural, even two clubs or a bid of the opponents’ 
suit. The only strong bid responder can make is a redouble or a 
jump. It pays to reserve all the other bids for rescue. Suppose 
the bidding is 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 1 NT Pass ? 

East has 4 x, ^ x x x, 0 Q J x x x x, 4 A x x. He has enough 
points for three no-trump, but if opener only has a single spade 
stopper and a so-so fit in diamonds, he will not be able to make 
his contract with a spade lead. A three-diamond bid in this spot 
should not be forcing, only invitational. Over East’s three-dia- 
mond bid West would bid three no-trump with 4 K Q 10, 
S?Axx, <>Kxx, 4 K J x x, or 4 K x x, ^ A Q x, 
0 A K x x, 4 J x x, but he would pass with 4 A 10 x, 
S? A K x x, 0 K x x, 4 K x x, or raise diamonds with 4 A x x, 
S?AKx, 0 K x x, 4 K Q x x. Since three diamonds is not 
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forcing, East should bravely raise no-trump himself if his suit 
is ready to run, assuming one high honor in West’s hand, or if he 
has a helping jack or better in the opponent’s suit. For example: 
4 xx, ^ xx, 0 KQxxxx, 4 K x x, or 4 J x » S? x x, 
o Q j X X X x, 4 A x x. 

A double of an opening no-trump bid is a penalty double. 
West needs about as good a hand as the opener and a good suit 
to lead. East may take the double out with a long suit and a 
poor hand. Normally he should leave the double in with as little 
as five points, although with strength concentrated in one suit 
he may pull the double rather than gamble on partner’s leading 
the suit. Over 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 NT Double Pass ? 

bid two spades with 4 Q 1° x x x » S? x > 0 Jxxx, + xxx,or 
4 K J 10 x x, ^ x x, 0 x x, 4 J 10 x x, but pass with 

4 K 10 x x x, S? J x > Q x xxx, 4 J x - However, with no five- 

card suit or longer, East must pass, regardless of strength. 

NORTH 
4 0 x x x 
S? 10 x x 

WEST 0 10 X 

4 K Q J x 4 K 10 x x 

7 x x 

0 K Q J X X SOUTH 

4 A X 4 A 10 X 

S? A K 9 x 
0 A x x 
+ Q x x 

SOUTH WEST NORTH 

1 NT Double Pass 

Pass Pass Pass 

There is no excuse for East’s cowardice. A rescue on a four-card 
suit is simply jumping from the frying pan into the fire. Nor is 
there any reason for him to feel so pessimistic about his chances 
of beating one no-trump. Even when he has less strength his 


EAST 

4 x x 
S? Q J x x 

0 X X X 
4 J XX X 


EAST 

2 S? 
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partner could have more. Tournaments are not won by con- 
sistently settling for a minus score in situations such as this. 

Experts do not all use the take-out double alike. Everyone 
would agree that j^KQxx, ^ A J x x, 0 x, 4 A 10 x x 
is an excellent take-out double of an opening one-diamond bid. 
Most players would double an opening bid of one club. A few 
would double one heart or one spade. In other words, everyone 
doubles with a good hand and support for all the unbid suits. 
With length in opener’s suit or poor support for one suit and no 
satisfactory re-bid to get out of trouble, there is a parting of the 
ways. One person believes the take-out double is risky and mis- 
leading; another says, “Why be pessimistic? Maybe partner 
will bid one of my good suits. Anyway, I’ve got to show I have 
some stuff.” 

Or, suppose you pick up the following hand: 4 A J 10 x x x, 
x, OKQIOxx, 4 A. What do you do over an opening 
club bid? Most top players would bid one spade (unless they 
saved a two-spade bid for this type of hand), expecting more 
bidding, in which case they would rely upon their judgment to 
tell them what to do. A double followed by a spade bid would 
give the correct impression of strength but would put all your 
eggs in one basket by not seeking a diamond fit. There is also 
the danger that partner will jump to four hearts, which would 
certainly leave you guessing. If you like to double with this 
type of hand, you must train your partner not to make pre- 
emptive responses without a very solid suit. For a long time I 
doubled with this type of hand and hoped for the best. This 
style of bidding now seems wild and incomprehensible, a sure 
sign that I am getting old. 

Another problem: Everyone agrees that a take-out double 
implies major-suit support, but how strong is the implication? 
And how good does the support have to be? I almost guarantee 
four-card support for an unbid major (not both majors neces- 
sarily). Many good players are willing to double with only three- 
card support. A few are willing to double with no support — just 
a good hand. The advantages of requiring four-card support are 
many and obvious. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Double 2 S? ? 
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4 A Q x, x, 0 K J x x x, 4 10 x x x. East can and should 
bid three spades. Notice that a three-diamond or four-diamond 
bid would not enable the partnership to reach the best spot if 
West had 4 K J x x, ^xx, 0 A 10 x, 4 A Q x x. 

4 K J x x x, 8 x x x, 0 x x, 4 x 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double Pass 1 4 
Pass 2 4 Pass ? 

You can bid two hearts, since you are sure that partner would 
not double without a four-card major. If you were not sure, you 
could not risk another bid. 

When the opening bid is a minor, the defenders have plenty 
of bidding room in which to maneuver. However, a one-spade 
opening bid really creates problems. West: 4 x x, S? A Q x x, 
0 A J x, 4 K Q x x; East: 4 x x x, ^ K 8 x x, 0 K Q x x, 
4 x x: West doubles the opening spade bid, and what should 
East do? Most players would bid two hearts. I recommend a 
three-heart bid! This is the rock-bottom minimum for such a bid. 
You have to be pretty sure of heart support to risk it, but if you 
require ten or eleven points in high cards for a jump bid. West 
will really have a problem, since your two-heart bid covers such a 
wide range. West does not know what to raise to three hearts with, 
and East will not know what he needs to bid four hearts. Since 
East is almost positive that a take-out double of one spade shows 
heart support, he should evaluate his hand as though he were 
supporting his partner’s heart bid. With ten or eleven support 
points (not counting minor honors in spades, but promoting for 
“good” points), he should “raise” to three hearts, or with twelve 
points or more bid four hearts. When East bids just two hearts. 
West needs a powerhouse to raise, and East may then bid game 
with as little as 4 x x x » S? K x x x x, 0 J x x, 4 x x - The 
three-heart bid is definitely not forcing or even close. West needs 
something like 4 x x > S? A J x x, 0 A Jx, + K Q x x to bid 
four hearts, since East has already counted on a little better 
than a minimum double. For that matter, West needs a better 
hand to double one spade than he needs to double any other 
suit, since the response must necessarily be at the two-level. Note 
that this adjustment is only necessary over a spade bid. After 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Double Pass ? 

bid just one spade with 4 K x x x, ^xxx, 0 K Q x x, ♦xx, 
since partner can safely raise to two spades with 4 A Q x x, 
S?xx, OAJx, * K Q x x. 

The main point of this discussion was to show the many 
advantages of requiring four-card support for an unbid major 
when you make a take-out double. The disadvantages are that 
when a bid is made too rigid, you can’t use it on hands where 
you would like to, and must pick an inferior alternative. It is 
permissible to make a take-out double with only three-card sup- 
port, provided it is good three-card support and you have a 
singleton or void in the opponents’ suit, or when you have better 
than four-honor count. Double one heart with 4* K J x, x, 
0 AQxx, 4 K x x x x, or 4 h Q x, S? xx » 0 AKxxx, 
4b A J x. By requiring additional high-card strength or a single- 
ton in the opponents’ suit, a safety factor is automatically intro- 
duced. If partner bids a three-card suit at a low level for which 
you have only three-card support, there will probably be more 
bidding, and neither of you will re-bid the suit. You can’t get 
hurt badly at the one-level. Partner will not jump or bid freely 
with a three-card suit unless he is short in the opponents’ suit, 
since a 4-3 trump holding is unsatisfactory when the four-card 
holding must take the first ruff. Since you must have a singleton, 
the probability of the opponents’ having a combined holding of 
ten or eleven cards in their suit is not great; and if they do, they 
will probably keep bidding. In all the time I have jumped or bid 
freely at a high level on a three-card major, I have never hit my 
partner with only three. It does not pay to become inhibited 
because of some remote possibility of disaster. 

Still another problem in connection with the inference of 
four-card support is as follows: Suppose East bids a major 
suit in response to the take-out double and West now bids a new 
suit. East now knows that West does not have four-card support. 
But does he have any support? If the bidding is 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double Pass 1 4b 

Pass % 4b Pass ? 
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East can’t even safely assume three-card spade support. West 
may have 4 Ax, ^ Axxx, Ox, dfbKQJxxx. Therefore 
East should not re-bid his suit unless it is fairly strong. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double Pass 1 4 

Pass 2 S? Pass ? 

Again, East cannot count on even three-card spade support, 
since the double may have been based on 3}^ or 4 honor-count 
and a strong heart suit. However, when the opening bid was a 
major, for example 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 Double Pass 1 4* 

Pass 2 0 Pass ? 

East may re-bid a five-card spade suit on the assumption that the 
doubler had a good hand and good three-card spade support. 
Sometimes the doubler must raise with three trumps, since it is 
the best bid available, but he should try hard to find some other 
bid. 

After a take-out double and a minimum response, opener can 
bid a minor suit without showing extra values. He is just trying 
to find a better spot. It is proper to double a one-diamond bid 
with 4* J 9 * x, S? K x, Ox, d|bAKJxxx, and bid two 
clubs if partner responds one heart. An immediate two-club bid 
might result in shutting out a good spade fit. However, a take- 
out double followed by a raise of partner’s suit, or a re-bid of a 
major suit over a minimum response, shows substantial extra 
values. 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double Pass 1 4 or 2 

Pass 2 

shows at least + K x, ^ A Q J x x, 0 Ax, ♦ Q x x x, or 
4 A x, ^ A £ x x x x, 0 x x, 4 Q J x. A jump after the 
double is very strong but not forcing. West would bid three 
hearts with 4 Ax, S? A K J 9 x x, Ox, 4 K Q 10 x, and 
East would raise to four hearts with 4 K x x x, <s?xxx, 
Oxxx, 4XXL 
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When East makes a minimum response, West needs almost 
as much for a single raise as he would need for a double raise 
if West had opened the bidding and East had responded. After 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

l 0 

Double 

Pass 

1 ♦ 

whether opener bids or not , West needs something like this to 

raise to two spades: 

4 K x x x, 

V A X X, 

, 0 xx, 4 AKxx 

(minimum), or 4 A 

X X x, 7 A Q x, o 

xx, 4 A K x x. If 

West raises just because he has four trumps, East will not know 

what to do. 




West: 4 A x x x 

V Q x. 

0 A J X 

x, 4» K x x; East: 

4 K Q 0 x, 'v? xxx, 

0 X X X x, 

4 Q x: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

l s? 

Double 

Pass 

1 ♦ 

2 s? 

Pass 

Pass 

2 4 


East is no coward. He will not sell out with his substantial values. 
Suppose that West decides to raise rather than risk selling out to 
two hearts (forgetting that he has a partner). Then East should 
bid three spades. He cannot tell that his partner has a minimum 
double. West’s two-spade bid would be proper with 4 A x x x, 
S? x, 0 A Q x, 4b A J 10 x x, or 4 A x x x, ^xx, 0 A Q x, 
4 A K x x. Another reason why West should not raise with a 
minimum double is that responder may be trapping. The four 
hands could be: 

NORTH 

4 K Q 10 x 


S? x 

WEST 0 K 10 X X EAST 

4 A x x x 4 Q 10 x x 4 J x x 

S?Qx S?Jxxx 

0 A J X X SOUTH 0 x X X 

4 K X X 4 x x 4 J X X 


<v? A K 10 x x x 
0 Q x 
4 A x x 

In responding to the take-out double, forget about the penalty 
pass unless you have a sequence in trumps. A pass calls for a 
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trump lead since a one-bid cannot be set badly if declarer is 
allowed to make his little trumps. You might get a good board 
occasionally by passing with five or six trumps to the king-ten, 
and an otherwise good hand when the opponents are vulnerable, 
but it is a bad gamble. Partner may have a singleton or void with 
a freak hand. It is surprising how often you will get an oppor- 
tunity to double at a higher level. A one no-trump response 
shows six to ten points. With six points you should have a 
double stopper in the opponents’ suit. With nine or ten points, 
no stopper is necessary, although it is desirable to have at least 
a partial stopper. A two no-trump response is not forcing, but 
shows 11 or 12 points, possibly 10 points with a strong holding 
in the opponents’ suit. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 Double Pass ? 

Bid two no-trump with 4 K x x, ^ K J x, 0 x x x, 
4 A x x x, or 4 Q 10 8 x, S? x x, 0 A x x x, 4 A x x. Over 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double Pass ? 

bid three no-trump with 4 K x, S? A x x, 0 A J 0 x, 
4 J x x x, or 4 10 x, S? Q x, OKJx, 4KQJxxx. 

With a normal hand (4-9 points). East bids his best suit 
with the following qualifications: He tends to bid a major suit in 
preference to a minor suit that is one card longer. In fact, a 
minor-suit response almost denies a four-card major suit. Occa- 
sionally, when East predicts that he will want to bid again later, 
he anticipates the subsequent bidding and makes his first bid 
so that his second bid will be easier. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Double Pass ? 

Bid one spade with 4 Q & x x, S? A x x, Ox, 4 J x x x x, 
or 4 K 10 x, S? x x, OQxxx, 4 J x x x. But bid two dia- 
monds with 4 9 x x x, S? x, 0 Q J x x x, 4 K x x. Partner 
should be short in hearts for his double. If the opponents have 
ten hearts between them, there will almost surely be a heart 
re-bid. Then you plan to bid two spades, which partner may 
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interpret to show a three-card suit. That doesn’t matter; you 
want to give partner the impression that your diamonds are 
much better than your spades. Besides, it would be too risky 
to bid one spade now and three diamonds over a heart re-bid 
later. Similarly, 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 Double Pass ? 

bid one spade with 4 K 10 x x, ^ Q x x x x, 0 x, 4 x x x. 
There will probably be more bidding, and you can then show the 
heart suit without reversing. 

As for free bids, East should strain to bid rather than get 
shut out. At the one-level, he should bid one spade with as good 
as 4 K Q x x, S? x x x, 0 x x x, 4 x x x, or 4 K x x x x, 
S? x x, Oxxx, 4 Jxx. A minor -suit free-bid at the two- or 
three-level should show a pretty good suit. Bid two clubs freely 
with 4 x, S? x x x, Oxxx, 4 A x x x x x, or 4 & x, S?xxx, 
Oxxx, 4 Q J 8 7 x. Even at the two- or three-level, a major 
suit should be bid with a mediocre hand. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double 2 0 ? 

4 K Q x x, ^ xxx, Oxxx, 4 x x x: Pass. 4 K Q x x, 
S?Qxx, Oxxx, 4 x x x, bid two spades. With 4 K x, 
S?Jxxxx, Ox, 4xxxxx, bid two hearts. With 4 K x, 
S? A J 10 x x, 0 x x, 4 J 10 x x, bid three hearts. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double 3 0 ? 

Bid three spades with 4 10 x x x x, S?Ax, Oxx, 4 Q x x x, 
or 4 K Q x x x, S? x, 0 x x x x, 4 10 x x. At rubber bridge, 
you might pass some of these hands. Then if partner were able 
to double again, you would jump to game. But that method of 
bidding makes it impossible to play three hearts or three spades, 
which may be just the right spot. Since the free bid at duplicate 
does not show a great deal, West should not raise or double 
for penalties too optimistically. 

With a very poor hand, East may break the rules occasion- 
ally, but whatever he does, he must not pass (unless responder 
has bid) or bid one no-trump. 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 Double Pass ? 

4 J 10 9 x, 9 x x x, 0 x x, 4 J x x: The orthodox response 
is two hearts. The responsibility is not on East. He has merely 
been told to bid his best suit. But psychologically, two clubs is 
a better response, since West is less likely to fit clubs than 
hearts and is therefore less likely to raise. Suppose you bid two 
hearts. Partner would raise to three hearts with 4 x x, S? A K 
xxx, 0 A Q x x, 4 A x. Over two clubs, he will just bid two 
hearts. Of course, if the two-club bid is doubled, you gladly 
return to two hearts, since the double will warn partner not to 
raise. The reason a two-club bid is not very risky, even when 
vulnerable, is that one of the three hands is bound to have a bid. 
The bidding will almost never stop at two clubs. Even if North 
has a five-card club suit, he may be afraid to let you play 
undoubled for fear he has game. 

East does not need a particularly strong hand to jump the 
bid. As we have seen, over 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 Double Pass ? 

he can bid three hearts with as little as 4 x x x, K x x x, 
0 K Q x x, 4 x x. But over any other bid, a jump should 
show a somewhat better hand. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double Pass ? 

4 A Q 10 x, S?xx, 0 x x x, 4 K x x x, or 4 K x x x x, 
S? A x x, o J x, 4 *1 1° x, or 4 Q x x x x x, S? x, 0 x x x, 
4 A x x, or 4 x x, ^ x x, O x x x, 4 A Q J x x x: These 
are all minimum jump bids, especially the second one. 

The jump bid is not forcing, but the doubler should bid 
again except with a bare minimum to give his partner a chance. 
4 K x x x, S? A x x, 0 x x, 4 A J 10 x: After doubling one 
diamond and receiving a two-heart response, you should pass, 
but you would raise a two-spade response to three spades. East 
should pass the raise to three spades with 4 A Q 10 x, S? K x x, 
0 J x x, 4 x x x, or 4 A Q J x x x, S? x x, 0 x x x, 4 x x, 
or bid four spades with 4 A J 10 x, K x, 0 x x x x, 
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4 Q x x, or 4 Q x x x x, ^ x, OAxx, 4 K x x x. 
♦ K x x x, ^ A xx, 0 xx, 4 A J 10 x was a minimum raise 
to three spades. The maximum is not much stronger. Raise to 
four spades with 4Kxxx, S? A x x, 0 x x, 4 A Q J x. 
Or, if East had bid two hearts, raise him to three hearts. There 
is no reasonable alternative to the raise with three trumps. 

Whenever East has enough strength to insist upon reaching 
game, but is not sure of the spot, he must bid the opponents’ 
suit, which is his only forcing bid. Over 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double Pass ? 

bid two diamonds with 4 x, S? A Q 10 x, 0 A x x x, 4 Q 10 
x x, or 4 A J 9 x x, ^ Kx, 0 x x x, 4 K J x, or 4 J x x x, 
<v?Axxx, OAxx, 4 Kx. For example. West: 4^xxxx, 
S? K Q x, 0 K x, 4 K x x; East: 4 x x, 'y Ax, 0 x x x, 
4 A Q 10 x x x: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double Pass 2 0 

Pass 2 4 Pass 3 4 

Pass 3 NT 

You may wonder how the cue bid solved any problems. 
Couldn’t the bidding have gone as follows? 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double, Pass 3 4 

Pass 3 NT 

No, the doubler would have no right to bid three no-trump over 
a three-club bid if the partnership is bidding correctly. Re- 
sponder could bid three clubs with 4 Q x, ^ xx, 0 x x x, 
4 A Q 10 x x x, or 4 x, S? x x x, Oxxx, 4 A Q J x x x. 
West should pass a three-club bid, since he cannot expect to take 
nine tricks before the opponents get in to run their diamond 
suit. But with an additional ace, responder cue bids to insist 
upon game. 

However, the cue bid is not quite forcing to game. Any time 
a defender cue bids and later raises his partner’s suit, the bid- 
ding may stop. Thus, 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 2 0 Pass 2 s? 

Pass 3 S? Pass ? 

Pass with 4 x x x, J x x x, 0 Q x x, + x x x. Partner 
probably has something like this: 

4AKxx, ^ A K x x, 0 x, ♦ A Q x x, 

Similarly, 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double Pass ? 

Bid two diamonds with 4*Jl0xx, 7 K x x x, Oxx, 4 * A J 9 
(minimum). Partner should have a four-card major. When he 
bids it, raise him to three. Then, if he has a minimum take-out 
double, he can pass. Notice how much better the cue bid works 
than bidding either suit. Whether you bid hearts or spades, and 
whether you jump or not, you risk being dropped in the wrong 
suit. Perhaps you bid spades and partner passes, while if you 
had guessed to bid hearts, partner would have raised and you 
would have reached game. With 4 Q 10 x x, ^ K 10 x x, 
Oxx, 4 > A J x, you would bid as suggested. But with 
4 A 10 x x, ^ K 10 x x, 0 x x, 4 A J x, when partner bids 
his major suit, you must raise him straight to game. The cue bid 
may also be used to show a mild slam interest. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double Pass ? 

4 K Q x x x x x, <s?Axx, Ox, 4Qx: You know what 
your spot is, in all probability. It is four spades. But you would 
bid four spades without the ace of hearts. So you bid two dia- 
monds, followed by a jump to four spades over partner’s prob- 
able heart re-bid to show you are not just pre-empting. You 
could bid two spades over two hearts without fear of being 
dropped after the cue bid, but the cue bid followed by the 
jump best describes the hand. 

Suppose East makes a minimum response and gets a single 
raise. What should he have to bid again? Very little! As a rule 
of thumb, pretend you have responded to partner’s opening bid 
and he has given you a double raise. Disregard minor honors in 
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the opponents 9 suit. If you would have passed this bid with 
what you have left, or if you would not have responded at all, 
you should pass. If you would have gone to game, bid once 
more. With a very little additional strength, bid game yourself. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double Pass 1 4 
Pass 2 4 Pass ? 

4 K Q x x, V x x, 0 x x x, 4 J 10 9 x: This is a borderline 
hand. If partner had opened the bidding with one club or one 
heart, you would have bid one spade. Then when he raised to 
three spades, you would have a close decision whether to bid 
or pass. Give yourself the jack of hearts, and you should defi- 
nitely bid three spades. 

4 J x x x x, Oxxx, 4 KJxx: bid three spades. 

4 Q x x x, 7 x x x, 0 K J x, 4 J x x: pass. 

4 K x x x, 7 10 x x, 0 K Jx, 4 Jxx; bid two no-trump. 

4 K x x x x, S? x, 0 x x x, 4 K J x x: bid four spades. 

4 A Q x x, ^xxx, 0 XXX » 4 K x x: bid four spades. 

4 A x x x, <s?Kxxx, 0 x x x, 4 J x: bid three hearts. 

4 10 x x x x x, S? x » 0 x x x x, 4 A x: bid four spades. 

When partner raises to three, bid game with any excuse 
(4 x x x x, S? A x x, 0 x x x, 4 x x x). From these examples 
it can be seen how important it is that the take-out doubler 
refrain from raising with a minimum hand. 

When responder redoubles, East may pass without a clear- 
cut bid. The pass is not for penalties. A redouble often means 
the opponents are going to try to double any bid that comes 
along, and it is very important to find the right spot. So East 
bids more in an effort to guide the bidding to the right suit than 
to indicate whether he has one point or five. If a heart bid is 
doubled, he should bid one spade with four spades. Failure to 
bid one spade virtually denies four spades. Except for this 
special case. East should usually have a five-card suit to bid, 
although an important consideration is what suits partner would 
be shut out of by a bid, and whether East is willing to shut out 
the suit. For example, after 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Double Redouble P 

Responder should pass with 4 XX >S?J* XXX » x x x, 
4 x x x, or 4 x, S? Q x x x, 0 0 x x x x, + J 10 x. He should 
not bid two diamonds with the latter hand, since he does not 
want to shut out a rescue to two clubs. But with 4 x x > S? J 
x x x x, 0 Q 10 0 x x, 4b x > East does not mind shutting 
out a two-club bid, so he should bid two diamonds. He would 
be restless and uneasy till he got his diamond bid in anyway. 
Now, if by any chance. West has 4Axxx,7x, 0 AKxxx, 
4 Q x x, he can raise to three or four diamonds as a pre-empt, 
knowing that there will be a good distributional fit. 

Occasionally, responder will redouble rather light, or some- 
one will psych, so East will have a fair hand. If he has a one- 
suit hand, he can jump as though there were no redouble. 
He should bid two spades with 4 K J 10 x x, S? A x, 0 x x x x * 
4 x x * But suppose East has 4 A x x x, S?Q XXX » 0 XXX * 
4 K x. There is some danger in bidding one spade since West 
may pass, even with a normal raise, having been intimidated by 
the redouble. So East should pass. Then when West rescues him- 
self, as he must do, East raises. 

The immediate cue bid is the strongest action a defender 
can take. Over one diamond, bid two diamonds with 4KQJx, 
S? A Q J x, <> x j 4 A Q x x, or 4 A K x x, A K x x x, 
0 — , 4 A x x x. The classical reason given for the cue bid 
is to prevent a penalty pass by partner. But the penalty pass is 
made so seldom that it is not worth while to alter the bidding 
to take care of that remote possibility. The main reason is to 
take advance protection against a pre-empt. If the bidding were 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double 4 0 

nothing you could do would induce partner to bid five clubs 
with 4 x x x , y x x x, 0 x x, 4 K 10 x x x. But after 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 2 0 4 0 Pass 

Pass Double Pass ? 
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he should bid five clubs with equal or unfavorable vulnerability. 
However, he should wait for you to double before bidding five 
clubs. You would also have bid two diamonds with 4* A K Q 
xxx, S? A Q x x, 0 x, ♦ A x, for example, and over four 
diamonds you would bid four spades instead of doubling. Aside 
from the fact that he might shut out your suit, partner should 
pass rather than bid “freely” with so little. The free five-dub 
bid should at least show something like the king six-long, so that 
you could safely bid six clubs with hand No. 2. 

The immediate cue bid may also be used to show a com- 
pletely different type of hand. Over an opening diamond bid, bid 
two diamonds with 4 A, S? A Q J 9 x, <>x, + K Q 10 9 x x, 
or 4> — , S? A Q J x x x, 0 X > 4 A K x x x x. Partner will 
surely bid spades, but you repeat your diamond cue bid to ask 
for a choice of the remaining suits. This illustrates a good reason 
why partner should not jump on the first round over your cue 
bid. With 4 A Q i x x, ^ xxx, 0 x x x, d)b Q x, he should 
not bid six spades. He must bid spades at a minimum level, 
intending to bid at least six if spades are raised. Incidentally, 
the cue-bidder guarantees another bid. If a hand is strong enough 
for a cue bid, it would be illogical to pass the response. 

The repeated cue bid to show a powerful two-suiter is old 
stuff. Experts have used it for quite a while. But I have a sug- 
gestion for a less powerful two-suiter. Make a take-out double 
followed by a cue bid. In this case the cue-bidder has limited his 
hand and does not guarantee a re-bid. 

West: 4 A x, 7 x, 0 K Q i x x, dfb A K x x x. 

East: 4 J 10 x x, ^ x x x, 0 A x, ♦ Q x x x: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 S? 

Double 

Pass 

i ♦ 

Pass 

2 S? 

Pass 

4 4 

Pass 

6 * 




East realizes his hand is very fine in support of a diamond-club 
two-suiter, so he jumps. West has shown that he does not have 
a strong enough hand to insist upon game, and he would surely 
pass a three-club bid. Bidding the opponents’ suit following a 
take-out double is supposed to show an honest suit. But the 
times when the opponents psych and you are too strong for a 
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trap-pass are quite rare. The recommended delayed cue-bid to 
show a 4 honor-count, 5-5 hand is a much more useful bid. 
However, you can eat your cake and have it too. 

West: 4 K x, ^ A K J 10 x x x, 0 A x x, 4 
East: 4 Q x x x x, ^ x, 0 J x x, f Q x x x: 


NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

Pass 

Pass 

1 s? 

Double 

Pass 

1 4 

Pass 

2 S? 

Pass 

3 4 

Pass 

3 ^ 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 



Culbertson says the two-heart bid shows a heart suit but is forc- 
ing. If West wants to play two hearts, he must pass the one-heart 
bid and hope to reopen with hearts later. For example, with 
4 K x, y A Q J 9 x x, 0 x, 4 Q 10 x x, the bidding might 
well go 

NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

Pass Pass 1 S? Pass 

2 0 Pass Pass 2 S? 

With the first hand, the heart suit is so strong that West sus- 
pects a psych and should be willing to bid to the three-level in 
an effort to show his hand. While in my example, I had East- 
West reach three hearts, a shrewd East might pass the two-heart 
bid! How can he do that? He knows that this time his partner 
has hearts for the heart bid rather than a two-suiter. If West 
had a minor-suit hand, North-South would have ten or eleven 
hearts between them. With ten or eleven hearts, they would be 
bidding more hearts themselves. 

The delayed cue bid may be used for still a third purpose: 
West: 4 A Q x x, S? — > 0 KQxx, 4 K J x x x; East: 
4KJxxx, S?xxx, 0 J x, 4 A x x: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

BAST 

1 S? 

Double 

Pass 

2 4 

Pass 

3 S? 

Pass 

4 4 

Pass 

4 4 

Pass 

6 4 


In this last example, West visualizes a slam after the two-spade 
bid if his partner’s strength is all outside of hearts. So he cue 
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bids hearts. At this point East does not know what West has, 
and must assume that he wants a choice of the unbid suits. But 
the four-spade bid completes the story. West had spade support 
all along, so the cue bid must have been a slam invitation. 

There are only so many bids at one’s disposal. A book for 
beginners or average players must assign one meaning and a " 
limited range to a particular bid. Part of the process of improv- 
ing one’s game is to find different, inconsistent meanings for the 
same bid so as to be able to show more hand-types with the 
limited bids available. An example you are probably acquainted 
with is in the Blackwood responses. Five clubs shows no aces 
or four aces. The Roth-Stone and Bulldog players make use 
of a two-way opening bid. They open one diamond with 
4 K Q x x, 9 Ax, 0 ^ Q x x, + x x x, or 4* x x, ^ Jxx, 
0 K 10 x x, ♦ X X X x, figuring that the bidding should soon 
make it apparent whether the bid was normal or lead-directing. 
In the last example hand when you bid hearts, partner should 
be able to tell whether you have seven or none. Similarly, if the 
bidding is 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass 1 NT Pass 

2 S? ' Double 

partner should be able to tell whether you have four or five 
hearts and are doubling for penalties or one heart (or possibly 
two hearts) and are doubling for take-out — just so long as you 
don’t make “indifferent” doubles ‘with three hearts. My predic- 
tion as to future changes in bridge is that more and more uses 
will be found for the same bidding sequences. 

Action After Pre-emptive Bids 

There is no more effective defense against an opening pre-empt 
than the slow pass. With less than an opening bid, pass fast. 
With a minimum opener up to about 3}^ honor-count (depend- 
ing upon distribution), hesitate and then pass. Partner bids 
accordingly. 

Unfortunately, too many players use this system whether 
intentionally or not. The theory of the ethics of the situation is 
this: You may hesitate any time you have a problem. When you 
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were planning to bid one heart and you hear a three-spade bid 
on your right, it may take a moment to decide whether to bid 
four hearts, double, or pass. This delay cannot be avoided. You 
are not a machine, and it takes a measurable period of time to 
think. But your partner is not supposed to take advantage of 
the information given by your slow pass (if you decide to pass) 
either in the auction or in the defense . That is very difficult to 
do — or not to do. If he has a close decision, he has the alterna- 
tive of “bending over backward,” putting himself at a disad- 
vantage (after all, he might have guessed right) or of making 
the bid he might not have made otherwise. When the situation 
arises, it is extremely difficult to be completely objective in 
deciding what you would have done. Even though you do not 
allow partner’s hesitation to influence you, the opponents may 
take advantage of it. The solution to this problem is always to 
hesitate fifteen seconds over any pre-emptive bid, whatever your 
hand is. That gives you ample time for a decision. Then whether 
you bid or pass, no one (including the opponents) can draw 
any inferences from your hesitation. 

Some players like the Fishbein convention over three-bids 
and weak two-bids. The cheapest suit bid is for take-out, and 
a double is for penalties. This is only used by West (left of the 
opener). A double by the person to the right of the bidder is 
always optional. One’s views are influenced by the type of three- 
bids used against him. Pre-empts are not as widely used on the 
West Coast as in the East, and they are usually based on a 
fairly strong trump suit. Consequently, the Fishbein convention 
is not popular. Over a three-spade bid it is not often that you 
get 4 — , S? K Q x x, 0 A Q x x, 4 A Q x x x, or 4 A Q 
10 8, S? x x, 0 A K x, 4 x x x x. These are ideal Fishbein 
hands. In the first case, you definitely want your partner to bid. 
In the second case you want to double for penalties. Not playing 
Fishbein, you must pass. But for every ideal hand you get, you 
will have several indifferent hands. 4^x, S? Q J x x, 0 AKx, 
4 K J x x, or 4 x, 7 AKx, 0 Q J x x x, 4 A J x x. With 
these hands you would rather double to show a good hand and 
leave the decision whether to pass or bid up to partner. Just 
as over a one-bid, a double suggests a major- suit contract. With 
a balanced hand. Dartner tends to leave the double in. resard- 
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less of strength (as he would over a no-trump double). It is 
better to pass and defend than run out to a four-card suit which 
may not be playable. If he has a close decision whether to pass 
or bid, he tends to pass if his suit is a minor, or bid if his 
suit is a major. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

3 ^ Double Pass ? 

4 x x x, <s? Q x x, OJxx, 4 X X X X, pass: With 4 K x, 
^ A x x, 0 K x x, 4 10 x x x x, pass, although you might 
gamble on three no-trump if you are vulnerable and the oppo- 
nents arc not. With 4KJxxx,^xxx, 0 x x x, f xx, 
bid three spades. With 4 xxx, ^xxx, OKJxxx, 4xx, 
pass. With 4 K J x x x, ^ x x x, 0 Kxx, 4 x x, bid four 
spades. With 4 x x, xxx, OKJxxxx, 4 x x, bid four 
diamonds. With 4 x x , ? K x, 0 ^ Q x x x x, 4 x x x, bid 
three no-trump. With 4 Kx, S? x x, 0 K Q x x x x, 4xxx, 
bid five diamonds. 

In fourth position, you should reopen with a double with 
about one honor-count less than in second position. This is 
dangerous, of course, since responder may be trapping. But 
partner is in a better position for a penalty pass if he has trump 
strength, and your strength will be over the strong hand. Any- 
way, it is a calculated risk. There are other bids you can make 
over a three-bid besides a double. You overcall on the assump- 
tion that responder and partner hatfe approximately equal shares 
of the outstanding strength, being influenced somewhat by the 
solidity of your suit. Perhaps it is best to count on partner for 
a little less than half the outstanding strength to make your bid, 
because if you find him with just his half so that you could 
barely make your bid, he will probably raise you to game, which 
puts you too high again. It is better to pass three hearts for plus 
50 or plus 100 than to bid three spades (which you can make) 
and have partner raise you to game for down one. 

Over three hearts with 4KQ xxx > < v ?xxx » 0 AKx, 
4 Q x, pass. 

With 4 K Q J 10 x, S? x x x, 0 A K x, * Q x, bid three 
spades. 
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With 4AQJxxxx, 0 A Q x, 4 K x, bid four 

spades. 

With 4 Ax, ^ Kx, 0 Q x x x, 4 A K Q x x, bid three 
no-trump. 

With 4 x x, S? A Q x, 0 K x, * A K J 10 x x, l>id three 
no-trump. The requirements for an overcall in fourth position 
are reduced to about the same extent as in the case of a double. 

Action Over a Four- Bid 

The double of a minor suit is optional. A double of four spades 
is primarily for penalties. A double of four hearts should show 
spade support. At least, it should not be based entirely upon 
heart strength. As for doubles of four-bids, there are two con- 
flicting considerations. You can’t wait for ideal penalty hands 
or ideal take-out hands for a double. The double must simply 
be made on general strength to prevent the opponents from 
stealing you blind. Consequently, the double of a bid at the 
four-level is generally considered a penalty double, since it is 
too risky to force or strongly invite partner to bid at the five- 
level. On the other hand, the double is usually based upon gen- 
eral strength, since the pre-empter’s trump suit should be strong. 
So East tends to pull the double with a strong suit. For that 
reason, when you do have very good trumps and not much 
offensive strength, it does not pay to double. Over four hearts, 
pass with ♦ x x, S? K J 10 9, 0 A K x x, 4 K x x, since 
there is a strong possibility of a four-spade bid by partner if you 
double. When you want to insist upon a bid over four spades, 
or when you want a choice of minors over four hearts, bid four 
no-trump as a powerful demand bid. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

4 4 ? 

4 — , S? A K J 10 x x, 0 A J x x, 4 Axx: You should bid 
four no-trump. If partner bids five of a minor, then bid five 
hearts. But he may be able to jump to six of a minor over the 
four no-trump bid with nothing but a six-card suit to the king- 
queen, while he would have to pass an immediate five-heart bid. 
Suppose that partner has 4 x x x, S? x, 0 K Q x x, 4 K x x 
x x. Over your four no-trump bid, he would bid five no-trump 
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for a choice in the minors. (Five spades would ask for any suit 
at the six-level.) Forget the big hand for a moment, but sup- 
pose after the same bidding (four spades, four no-trump) re- 
sponder elected to double four no-trump. With 4 x x x, S? Q 
9 x x, 0 x, 4 > K Q x x x, you (East) would pass. Since partner’s 
four no-trump bid is artificial and he probably is void in spades, 
he must pull the double. (In the improbable event you want to 
play four no-trump you should redouble.) If he bids five clubs 
or five hearts, you raise to six. If he bids five diamonds, you bid 
five spades to demand a choice between the other two suits. 

One more hand will illustrate what ingenuity can do in a 
“wild guess” situation. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double 4 0 ? 

4 — , S? A J x x x, 0 Ax, + J9 8 x x x: There is no deny- 
ing that some guessing must be done. But assuming that you are 
willing to take a chance on a slam, the proper bidding sequence 
will help you find the best trump suit. Bid five diamonds. 
Partner will probably bid five spades, his best suit. Now you 
bid six clubs. When you show no interest in spades, the five- 
diamond bid must be based upon a club-heart hand, and partner 
can either pass or bid six hearts. 

Reopening Bids 

The most difficult phase of defensive bidding is in reopening 
the bidding. This subject is treated lightly in most bridge books 
because reopening bids are usually too risky on a total point 
basis. When both opponents have bid, it does not pay to enter 
the bidding just to compete for a part-score when a big set may 
result. Besides, the “rules” for reopening are very flexible and 
not easy to state in terms of honor tricks or point count. Let us 
consider the easiest situation first — where opener's suit bid is 
passed by responder. East should reopen with a double with ten 
points and fair support for all unbid suits. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass Pass ? 
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Double with 4* K J z > S? x x, 0 Q x x, ♦ A x x x x, or 
4 Q J x x, S? x, 0 A J x x, + J x x x. While a second-position 
double is almost never passed for penalties, the fourth-hand 
double is frequently passed for penalties, since the trump 
strength will be behind the declarer. The fact that West is likely 
to pass for penalties has two important effects upon the bidding. 
East should not double on a hand poorly suited for defense. And 
if opener redoubles. West’s pass is still for penalties! 

Long ago, Culbertson said if the bidding was 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Double Redouble ? 

East must bid with weakness, since if he passes, it is for pen- 
alties. Otherwise, responder could make a psychic redouble and 
get out of trouble unless East’s pass showed the kind of hand 
he would pass without the redouble. But Culbertson changed the 
rule, allowing East to pass with a poor hand, purportedly be- 
cause psychic redoubles went out of fashion. But a more con- 
vincing reason would be that East did not have a hand suitable 
for a penalty pass more than one time out of fifty (remember, 
he needs solid trumps), and it did not pay to reserve the penalty 
pass for such a remote possibility. On the other hand, when the 
bidding is 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 Pass Pass Double 

West probably leaves the double in one time out of every five. 
Now, a penalty pass is not just a remote possibility. So the pass 
should have its normal meaning even when opener redoubles. 
The rule should be as follows: 

Whenever a penalty pass would not be improbable, the pass 
is for penalties even over a redouble. Another case where this is 
likely to occur is after an optional double of an opening pre- 


empt. 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 


3 s? 

Double 

Redouble 

Pass 

or 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 


1 NT 

Double 

Redouble 

Pass 
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In both cases East’s pass is a penalty pass. That does not mean 
that he has two natural trump tricks or guarantees a set. He 
would pass a double of three hearts or one no-trump without the 
redouble, holding 4* x x x, ^ J x x x, 0 J x x, 4^ x x x, and 
he should also pass over a redouble. West may have to guess 
what to do, but he should also pass and hope for the best if he 
has no long suit. 

Let us consider the reopening situation once again. After 
SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass Pass ? 

East should not double with a void. West would be very likely 
to pass for penalties, overestimating the combined defensive 
strength, and underestimating the combined offensive strength. 
With 5-4-4-0 distribution. East should reopen with a cue bid. 
West should then jump the bidding if he has enough strength 
outside the opponents’ suit to justify a jump over a take-out 
double. If he fails to jump, East will pass with less than 14 
points in high cards, and even if he gives a single raise, it will 
only show about this much strength: 4 K Q x x, S? — » 
0 A Q x x, 4 K x X x. Note this is a specialized use of the 
hid; the general rule that the cue-bidder obligates himself to 
bid again does not apply . 

Other examples of action over 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 Pass Pass ? 

With 4 K Q J x x x, ^ x, 0 x x x, ^ x x x, bid one spade. 
With 4* K J 10 x, y x x x, Ox, 4 A Q x x x, bid one spade. 
With 4 Q x x, <v?xxx, 0 A K x x x, ♦ x x, bid two dia- 
monds. Aside from being slightly light for a double, if the 
opponents buy the bid, you want to indicate a diamond lead. 
4 x x, ^ Q x x x, 0 A K J x x, 4 x x. Pass, probably. The 
opponents may have a better spot in spades. Partner cannot 
have enough hearts to be trapping, and he did not overcall one 
spade. This is not a clear-cut decision. With 4Qxx, S? x, 
0 A £ x x x, 4 Q x x x, you should pass after an opening 
spade bid has been passed around to you. It is very probable 
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that either partner or the opponents will bid hearts if given 
another chance. 

All bridge authorities agree that a reopening no-trump bid 
in fourth position can be shaded considerably. Some advocate 
a no-trump bid with as little as ten points. The problem is how 
to cover the entire range satisfactorily. If you can bid one no- 
trump with ten points, what do you do with 15? Bid two no- 
trump? or double and then bid two no-trump? And what with 

18 points, etc.? Over 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass Pass ? 

I would like to be able to bid one no-trump with + K x x, 
S? K 10 x, 0 A 10 x, + 10 9 x x, but a double may work 
out all right. In order for partner to have some idea what I am 
doing I prefer a range of 12-16 points for a one no-trump bid. 
With 17 or 18, double, followed by a two no-trump bid. With 

19 or 20, bid two no-trump immediately. With more — but who 
ever has more than 20 points when the opponents open? These 
are very wide ranges as it is. Also, it is risky to bid two no- 
trump virtually by oneself on 17 points when partner may have 
nothing. But it is better to sacrifice some bidding accuracy to 
be able to bid one no-trump on the weaker hands (12-14) which 
come up frequently. Naturally, West must key his responses to 
the lighter bids. He raises to three no-trump with 12 points. (24 
points are enough for three no-trump when 12 are in each hand 
and when almost all the outstanding cards are in one hand so 
that you know where they are.) With 10 or 11, he bids two no- 
trump or uses Stayman. 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

east 

1 ♦ 

Pass 

Pass 

? 

* ♦ 

Pass 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 0 

Pass 

1 S? 

Pass 

2 

Pass 

Pass 

? 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

i 

Pass 

1 NT 

Pass 

* s? 

Pass 

Pass 

? 
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Here the reopening problems are more difficult, as the oppo- 
nents have stopped at two of a suit. Ordinarily, when the bidding 
stops at this level, the opponents will have about 18 to 22 points 
between them in high cards. That leaves 18 to 22 points for your 
side. Very likely the opponents can make their bid, and there is 
a bid at the two- or three-level you could make, also. Or perhaps, 
you would be down one if the cards were favorably placed for 
the opponents (who can make two or three), but it will be too 
close for them to double. A great deal depends upon the dis- 
tribution and the particular high cards held. Even when you have 
a playable trump suit, it is not wise to bid when many of your 
points are intermediate honors in the opponents’ suit or suits. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass 1 NT Pass 

2 0 Pass Pass ? 

Bid two spades or double with <fb K Q 10 x, x x, 0 x x x, 

♦ A J x x, but pass with 4 J ^ x x x » S? K x, 0 Q J x » 

♦ K J x. Incidentally, just as you figure the opponents for a 
maximum of 22 points in high cards when they stop at the two- 
level, you figure them for a maximum of six spades when 
neither has bid spades. So if you have a four-card spade suit, 
you can count on partner for at least three-card support, prob- 
ably four. This is only a general rule. The precise bidding 
sequence alters the probabilities. In the last example, spade 
support is certain. Suppose the bidding by the opponents is 
one heart, two hearts. Responder* might have a four- or five-card 
spade suit but only enough strength for one bid (4 K Jxxx, 
S? X x x x, 0 x x > ♦ x x )- Or opener may have a weak four- 
card spade suit while responder has three. In other words, when 
the opponents have the heart suit, they do not have to investi- 
gate a spade fit. However, your side is still very likely to have a 
total of eight spades. When the bidding is 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4|b Pass 2 4 > Pass 

Pass ? 

it is very unlikely that responder has a four-card major suit, 
but opener may have one which he is not strong enough to 
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show, or would not care to show anyway, since he does not 
expect to find a fit for it. If you reopen over this sequence, it 
is usually safer to double than to bid a four-card major or 
even a weak five-card major. 

Let’s examine some typical reopening situations: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Pass 1 S? Pass 

2 S? Pass Pass ? 

4 9 x x x x, ^?xx, <)Axx, 4 K x x: This is an automatic 
reopening bid of two spades. You haven’t many high cards, but 
partner must have some, and you can’t afford to sell out so 
cheaply. Notice the bullish features of this hand. You have a 
five-card suit, which is always a help. Your high cards are “good 
cards” — an ace which is always valuable, and the king in an 
unbid suit. Since you operate on the premise that your side 
has about half the high cards (because of the opponents* bid- 
ding), the important factor is how good a suit you have, and 
how well the cards are placed. Change the hand to 4 9 x x x x, 
S? Q x, 0 K x x, 4 A x x, and it is probably best to pass, 
your weak suit being the deciding factor. The king of diamonds 
could be a worthless card, and possession of the queen of hearts 
decreases the probability of finding partner with the queen of 
spades or clubs. The more strength you have in the opponents’ 
suit in intermediate honors, the more reason to pass and defend. 
If your spade suit were improved a bit (4 J 19 9 x x, ^ Q x, 
0 K x x, 4 A x x), you could bid. Now, even if you catch 
partner with just Q x of spades, you won’t automatically take a 
dive. One very important thing about this sort of bidding is for 
partner to realize that you are bidding on his values. He must 
not get enthusiastic and raise or double just because he has a 
good hand. For example, West 4 K Q x x, 7 Axx, 0 x x x, 
4 K x x; East: 4 A J 10 x, ^ J x, 0 A x x, 4 x x x x: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 0 

Pass 

1 7 

Pass 

2 s? 

Pass 

Pass 

2 ♦ 

Pass 

Pass 

3 S? 

Pass 

Pass 

? 
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West’s hand looks pretty good. The best feature is that his high 
cards are well placed. However, as a compensating disadvan- 
tage, he has no ruffing power. He has very little to gain by 
bidding or doubling. If, as is probable, the opponents have been 
pushed one trick too high, he will get a very good board, and 
if the opponents make three hearts, the board should be about 
average. Heads we win, tails we tie. Those are good odds. Why 
do anything to risk that advantage? With a doubleton diamond 
or club, West would be entitled to raise. Except for the high 
cards being well placed, West has nothing East has not already 
counted on. He expected spade support and the high cards from 
the bidding. For partner of the reopener to raise, he must have 
values that cannot be located by inference — that is good dis- 
tribution. 

If pushed, he will go to the three-level with 4 K x x x, 
^ x x, 0 xx, + A x x x x. With as good a hand as 4 A x x x, 
S? x x x, 0 x, 4 A J 10 x x, or 4 K 10 x x, 's? x, 
0 A J x, + Q J x x x, a raise should be given without being 
pushed. Requirements: high cards well placed and a singleton. 
Game with a combined holding of 20 points is probable! Notice 
how well placed West’s values are, especially in the first example. 
There will be an excellent play iov jive spades opposite as little 
as 4 K Q x x x, S? x, 0 x x x, 4 Q x x x. In deciding 
whether or not to accept the invitation, East does not count his 
points. The less he has, the more his partner has, as a usual 
thing. Again, he looks at how well placed his cards are, the 
strength or weakness of his trump suit, and distributional values. 
If the bidding is 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 0 

Pass 

1 s? 

Pass 

2 7 

Pass 

Pass 

2 4 

3 S? 

? 



West should bid four spades with 4 A x 

XX, S? X X X, Ox, 


4 A J 10 x x, since a raise to three could not be interpreted 
as a game try. But whenever the decision is close, tend to be 
conservative, remembering that many pairs your direction may 
never even enter the bidding. 
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Another point: Don’t be consistent at all costs. If the oppo- 
nents stop at a part-score, then go to game over the reopening 
bid; don’t double “just because you pushed them there.” If they 
do not make their bid, you should have a good board anyway 
(remember they would have stopped at the two-level without 
your bidding). If they make game, it may be that other pairs 
will reach game by a less circuitous route and you will have an 
average board anyway. You always feel bad to give the oppo- 
nents an average board when you could have got a top by pass- 
ing, but you feel much worse when you get yourself a bottom. 

So far, the reopening bid was always two spades. There are 
other ways to reopen the bidding. At rubber bridge 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
1 S? Pass 2 S? Pass 

Pass Double 

is supposed to be a penalty double. It would be far more useful 
in duplicate to use this bid for take-out — that is, if you were 
forced to choose between two irreconcilable alternatives. It is 
not often that responder will raise opener’s suit when you were 
trapping over one heart. Such a bid normally shows a hand like 
this: 4 K x x x, 7 x, 0 K x x x, 4 K J x x, or 4 K J x, 

7 x x, 0 A J x x, 4 Q 10 x x. The first type of hand is a 

very safe one for reopening. Partner is almost certain to have at 
least a four-card suit fit and a fair hand. The second type hand 
is more dangerous. You hope to find partner with 4 Q x x x x, 

'y xx, 0 K x x, 4b J x x, or 4 Q x x, 7 x x x, 0 Q x > 

4 K J x x x. But sometimes you catch him with no good suit 
and most of his high-card strength in the opponents’ suit. He 
must bid two spades with 4* 9 x x x, S?KJx, 0 XXX » 
+ A x x, and he may take a two-trick set or he may be doubled 
if trumps are split 4 -2. So the latter is a dubious reopening 
double when vulnerable. 

In the example so far, the reopener (or potential reopener) 
was in the last position. There had already been two passes. If 
he chose to pass, the auction would be closed. A similar situa- 
tion arises after a sign-off bid. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 s? Pass 1 NT Pass 

% 7 ? 
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West can be pretty sure that responder has no more bids. 4 
West can bid at this point, or he can pass and let his partner 
reopen. If West’s hand is fairly balanced, he should pass and 
leave the decision to his partner. It is particularly important that 
a bid in this position show distribution or a concentration of 
high cards. You don’t bid to show general high-card strength 
since partner knows about your high cards from the opponents* 
bidding. With ^ K J 10 x x x, ^ x x, 0 x x x, + x x, bid 
two spades. With ^ x x, ^7 x x, 0 K Q 10 9 x x, 4 K x x, bid 
three diamonds. With 4 Q 10 x x, ^ x, OkJxx, ^kxxx, 
double. Double with 4 A x, ^ Q 10 8 x x, 0 A K x x, x x. 
Notice the last example! A double in this position may be either 
for take-out or penalties. A good partner can tell from looking 
at his own hand. With a singleton or void in hearts, he knows 
the double was for penalties. He must pass, relying upon your 
judgment. When he has three or more hearts, he knows the 
double was for take-out. With two hearts, he may have to guess. 
There will be clues. If East has a long spade suit and a poor 
hand, the double was probably for penalties (since West must 
be short in spades with a good hand). Whatever West does, he 
must be careful not to double just to show strength without 
regard for his bidding in the opponents’ suit. The take-out 
double must be made with a maximum of two cards in the oppo- 
nents’ suit. To double with 4 J x x x, ^ K x x, 0 A Q x, 
4 A J x, just asks for trouble. The opponents may have nine 
hearts between them, in which case East will surely pass for 
penalties with something like 4* K Q x x x, 7 x, 0 x x x, 
4 x x x x. If West passes, East should bid two spades by 
himself ! 

Another case where one can bid directly over a sign-off is 
after a suit response to one no-trump (assuming that it is not 
forcing). 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 NT Pass 2 0 ? 

4 Don’t confuse this situation with 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass 1 ♦ Pass 

2 Double 

Responder’s strength is unlimited, and a double cannot be a reopening 
double. It must be for penalties. 
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You may bid two hearts with 4 x x » V K Q 10 x x, 0 x x > 
4k Q J 10 x, because you have concentrated strength, and the 
bidding indicates that your side holds half the deck with part- 
ner’s distributed strength over the no-trump bidder. Or you 
would double with 4 K x x x, ^ Q x x x, 0 x > 4 A x x x. 
Warning: A double of two clubs (Stay man) is either lead- 
directing or for penalties. It may be made with 4* x x, ^ x x, 
0 Q x x x, ♦ K J 10 X X. 

It is possible to make a delayed take-out double to show a 
concentration of strength in the remaining suits. 4* x, 9 A Q 
xx, 0 K Jx, 4k K x x x x. Over an opening one-diamond bid, 
you must either pass (best) or bid one heart since a take-out 
double is too dangerous with only a singleton spade and no 
rescue suit. So the bidding continues: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Pass 1 4 Pass 

2 4 ? 

Now you may double to show a good hand in hearts and clubs. 
There is some danger involved, but this bid can turn out well 
in a number of ways. Perhaps responder was going to pass two 
spades, and partner would have been forced to pass because of 
poor distribution (and a reopening bid at the three - level is 
rather dangerous under any conditions). But now you compete 
successfully for a part-score or push the opponents too high. Or 
perhaps partner has 4* x x, S? K x x x x x, 0 x » 4k Q 10 x x, 
and he takes a sacrifice of five hearts over four spades. But 
there is a third possibility. Partner has five spades to the Q 10 9 
and about five or six points on the side, so he passes for a big 
penalty. 

A reopening bid in no-trump under “impossible” conditions 
(where previous bidding shows you couldn’t want to play a no- 
trump contract) is a sort of minor-suit take-out double 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 Pass 2 4k Pass 

Pass 2 NT 

4 x x, S? x x » 0 K J 10 x, 4 A Q x x x: When made other 
than in reopening position, this bid shows a better or more dis- 
tributional hand. Thus 
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EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

Pass 1 4* Pass 2 4* 

2 NT 

4 A x, S? x, 0 K Q x x x, 4 Q 10 x x x: The same thing is 
true at higher levels. With 4 K Q x x, S? — » 0 A J x x x, 
4 10 x x x, after 

EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

Pass 1 s? Pass 4 S? 

? 

you would double, but with 4 x, y x, 0 K Q x x x, 4 A 
10 9 x x x, you would bid four no-trump. At the risk of over- 
stating my hand slightly — I would make the same bids even if I 
had not passed originally. 

Perhaps after this explanation of reopening bidding, it will 
make some sense when I recommend passing an opponent’s one- 
diamond bid with 4 K J x, S?Q xx > 0 x x, 4 A Q J 9 x. 
You need not be afraid of being shut out of the bidding with a 
good partner. If the bidding continues 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Fass 1 S? Pass 

2 S? Pass Pass ? 

partner will bid two spades with 4 Q 10 x x x, S? K x, 
0 x x x x, 4 K x. With less strength (take away a king) it 
wouldn’t matter much whether Jie reopened or not, since you 
couldn’t buy the bid anyway. Occasionally, you will miss a good 
club contract, but more often by passing, you will avoid shutting 
partner out of a good major contract. And when you do bid two 
clubs, partner will not be tempted to bid a ratty five-card major. 
This is the basic consideration. Tend not to overcall a minor 
when you have good major support, especially when you have 
support for both majors. Since you have a good defensive 
hand, you pass. With the same distribution and a poorer hand 
(4 J x x, ^ x x x, 0 x x, 4 A K J x x) there is more to be 
gained by a club overcall, since it may shut the opponents out 
of a major suit. With this hand, you are not so complacent about 
passing, because the odds are that the opponents have the best 
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cards. The following example hands should make clear the con- 
siderations which influence your decision whether to take imme- 
diate or delayed action. In each case the opening bid was one 
heart by South, and you are West. 

With 4KJflx, ^KQxx, 0 A x x, d|k Q x, you should 
pass. If responder bids one no-trump and opener passes, you will 
reopen with a double, which would be primarily for penalties. 
If responder bids two clubs or two diamonds, the opponents are 
apt to get too high, but you will pass throughout the remainder 
of the auction, since partner must have a very weak hand. It 
is unlikely that responder will bid two hearts, but if he does 
(and opener passes), you may double or pass or bid two spades. 
My inclination would be to bid two spades and double if the 
opponents bid again. And if responder passes, partner will 
probably reopen. If partner bids one spade, raise to three. If 
he bids two of a minor, gamble on three no-trump. 

You would also pass the one-heart bid with 4* K x x, 
S? Q 10 x, 0 A Q J 9 x, f Qx. The worst development is a 
one-spade or one no-trump response arid a two-heart rc-bid by 
opener. You would have to pass and hope that partner will be 
able to take some action or that defending against two hearts 
is the best spot for you. If responder bids two hearts and 
opener passes, you would double. Partner will probably have 
two hearts and will play you for a good defensive hand, but not 
particularly good hearts. It is unlikely that responder would 
raise hearts if you had a genuine trap pass. With about five or 
six points and no good suit, he will pass, and you must hope to 
defend well. 

With 4> x fS? xxx > O^QJxx, 4QJ9x you should 
overcall the heart bid with two diamonds if you are not vulner- 
able. With so little defensive strength, you can’t afford a wait- 
and-see policy. 

When both opponents have bid, you should tend to stay out 
of the bidding with a balanced hand, but bid with a distributional 
hand. For example, 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4* Pass 2 4* ? 

With ^ x x, ^ K Q x x, 0 A x x, 4^ K Q x x, it is best to 
pass. It is dangerous to force partner to bid at the three-level 
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and risk a two-trick set when the opponents have no game. But 
with <v>KQxx, 0 A x x x, 4> K J x x, you may double, 
since this is a better hand offensively and worth the risk. You 
might be cold for four hearts, even though partner could not 
quite reopen over two spades if you and opener should pass. 
However, if the bidding were 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass 2 v ? 

you would double with 4 K Q x x, x x, 0 Axx, 4 K J x x, 
since, with the spade suit, again you have a little more to gain 
by aggressiveness. Partner would not reopen with 4 > J x x x » 
S? K x x, 0 J 10 x, 4 Q x x, Over an opening one-heart bid 
you double with 4 ^ Q ^ x, ^ x x, Ox, + AKJ10XX 
since if partner bids two diamonds, you can bid three clubs 
without too much risk. But when the bidding is 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass 2 7 ? 

a double is too risky, since you surely can’t go to four clubs by 
yourself. But rather than bid three clubs and shut out the 
spades, you should bid two spades! If partner raises, you will 
go to game. If either opponent doubles, trust him and run out to 
three clubs. The two-spade bid may appear rather wild, but 
partner is extremely likely to have spade length, and a three- 
club bid could not possibly entice a spade bid out of partner. 
Nor are you strong enough to bid fhree clubs followed by three 
spades, even if the opponents give you another chance. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass 2 0 ? 

You pass with A. J x x, S? x x » O^xx, 4AQxx. 
Surely partner has little or nothing. The double risks a big set 
with little to gain. It also places the cards for the opponents if 
they continue to bid. If the bidding continues: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass 2 o Pass 

2 S? Pass Pass ? 
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Now, you can double. And partner may be able to pass for 
penalties. But with 4 A J x x, x, 0 x x x, 4 A Q x x x, 
you should double at your first opportunity. With an offensive- 
type hand such as this, it is important to get into the bidding. 
If you pass, the opponents may bid and make four hearts 
against you when you are cold for four spades. 

The problem of reopening the bidding does not plague the 
defenders alone. Here are a couple of hands where the opening 
bidder should not risk a bid between two bidding opponents, 
but when the opponents stop bidding, responder should protect. 
The hands are considered in this chapter rather than the last, 
since the balance-of-power concept has been discussed so as to 
give you a better background. 



WEST 

NORTH 

4 J 10 x x x 
10 x x x 

0 Q x 

EAST 

4 

— 

4 X X 

4 Q X x 


A J 9 x x 


7 K Q x 

0 

10 x x 

SOUTH 

0 A x x x 

4 

K Q x x x 

4 A K x x x 

4 10 x x 

The actual bidding: 

SOUTH 

S? X 

0 K J 9 x 

4 A J x 

WEST NORTH 

EAST 


1 ♦ 

2 Pass 

2 NT 


Pass 

3 4 Pass 

3 7 


Pass 

Pass Pass 

? 


North should have bid three spades, and South probably would 
have bid four. A poor player would visualize neither the offensive 
nor defensive strength of the North hand and would feel that 
South was the under-bidder. Actually, any bid over two no- 
trump by South would be very dangerous, while a three-spade 
bid by North would be quite safe! 

4 x, S? K x x x, 0 K x x x x, 4 J x x : 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 14 Pass 2 4 

Pass Pass ? 

A pass would be very cowardly. But what are the alternatives? 
A three-club, three-diamond or three-heart bid would put all 
your eggs in one basket. The problem is to find an adequate 
trump suit. Two no-trump is, in my opinion, the only correct 
bid. A good partner will realize from his own spade holding and 
your failure to bid one no-trump that the bid is completely im- 
possible, even if this bid has never been discussed between 
you before. When I made this bid, it merely had the effect of 
pushing the opponents to three spades, down one. But if partner 
had a hand like this: 4 x x x, S? A Q x x, 0 A x, 4 A Q 10 x, 
he should jump to four hearts over two no-trump! 

When you have a choice of reopening bids, try to make the 
one which is most flexible. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 2 0 Pass Pass 

2 4 ? 

4 A, x x x, 0 A J 10 8 x, 4 A Q x x: Don’t bid three 
clubs. Double! Any action involves some risk, but the double 
gives partner the most alternatives. With 4 XXX » ^ Q 9 x x x, 
0 K x, 4 J x x > he can bid three hearts — which he would never 
do over a three-club bid. Partner can tell from his own spade 
holding that the double is based pn a short spade holding, a 
pretty good hand, and fair support for the unbid suits. He will 
also know your heart support is not particularly good or you 
would have doubled the first round. But when the double really 
pays off is when partner has 4 J 9 x x x, S? A x x, 0 x x, 
4 x x x, or 4 Q 9 x x, 'n? J x x x, 0 K x, 4 J 10 x and 
passes for penalties. 

EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

Pass 1 4 P ass 2 4 

? 

4 X X, S? x, 0 A J 9 x x, 4A9xxx: You should bid 
two no-trump for a choice in the minors. You can’t risk a double 
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since it would surely evoke a three-heart response. But suppose 
the opponents were bidding hearts instead of spades. Now you 
could double, and bid two no-trump if partner should bid two 
spades. However, partner may not bid two spades. With 4 Q 
x x x x, y K Q 10 x, 0 Kx, ♦ J 10, he will pass for penalties. 
Similarly, 

EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

Pass 1 S? Pass 1 4* 

? 

With 4* x x x » S? x > 0 A Q x x, 4 A 10 x x x, you should 
double to show the other two suits and good defensive strength 
(considering your original pass). But with 4 x » y x, 0 A J 
10 x x x, 4 J 9 x x x, you should either bid two diamonds, 
or, if you want to make partner choose the minor and suggest 
a sacrifice at the same time, bid one no-trump. In a sequence 
where a no-trump bid or double would both serve the same pur- 
pose, double with defensive strength and bid no-trump with dis- 
tribution. This is logical, since the double makes it possible for 
partner to pass for penalties. 

The following is a rather unusual but logical suggestion. 
4 Axx, 7 A x x x, 0 x i 4 A x x x x: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Pass Pass Double 

Pass 2 4 3<> ? 

You should double! Partner did not overcall one spade, and 
he did not hit your best suit. Game is not at all certain. Further- 
more, the bidding and partner’s diamond holding will surely 
indicate that you are not loaded with diamonds. The double can 
only mean that you are doubtful about game and have very 
good defense, and partner will make his decision accordingly. 
You can’t just pass, since your reopening double could have 
been made with a much poorer hand. Suppose partner has 
4 K 10 x x x, ^ Jx, 0 K x x, 4 K x x. If yon pass, it is too 
close for him to double. But he certainly has the values to leave 
your double in! 
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Sacrifice Bidding 

In a true competitive situation where both sides are pushing, 
and neither knows for sure whose hand it is, the same factors 
must be considered by the defenders as by the opening side, like 
strength in the right spots, etc. But suppose you know you can- 
not make a certain contract and the problem is whether to bid it 
anyway as a sacrifice. If the final decision is yours, you only 
sacrifice when you are pretty sure the opponents can make their 
bid, and when you are pretty sure you won’t go down too many 
tricks, considering the relative vulnerability. It is a bad per- 
centage bid to sacrifice when you are doubtful as to either 
factor. Again, this is a judgment situation, and there is no sub- 
stitute ior experience. But the important thing is not to be a lone- 
wolf sacrificer. Whenever you are contemplating a sacrifice, try 
to get the idea across to your partner early to see what he has 
to say about it. If partner overcalls one spade, don’t pass till 
the opponents reach game and then bid four spades. Either bid 
four spades at once, so they can’t be sure you are sacrificing, 
or raise to two or three, and let partner make the decision. There 
is nothing more infuriating than to have one’s partner take a 
sacrifice all by himself when you sit with enough defense to beat 
the opponents a trick or two. Whenever you pre-empt, you show 
that you haven’t much defense, and if the opponents bid further, 
partner should be the one to make the final decision. For the pre- 
empter to bid again is a flagrant abuse of partnership confidence. 
Sometimes you have a close decision just how much of a pre- 
empt to make. But once you have made your decision, stick to it 
at all costs. Under no circumstances should you bid again. 

Let us consider two very bad bids. It happens that both pre- 
empts were opening bids, but the principle is the same as with 
pre-emptive overcalls. Not vulnerable against vulnerable oppo- 
nents, South opened four diamonds in third position with 
4 x, ^ x, OKQJxxxx, 4 Q x X X. West bid four spades. 
North bid five diamonds, and East bid six spades. South then 
decided to take the sacrifice at seven diamonds, arguing after- 
wards that North should not raise unless he was willing to sug- 
gest a sacrifice against a slam. How ridiculous! The four hands 
were as follows: 
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WEST 

4 A Q J 10 X x 
S? K x 
0 A x 
4 K x x 


NORTH 
4 K x 

S? Q J 10 x x 

0 X X X X 

4 J x 

SOUTH 

4 x 

S? X 

OKQJxxxx 
4 Q x x x 


EAST 

4 X X X X 
S? A X X X x 

0 — 

4 A x x x 


It looked to North as though he would have a chance of beat- 
ing five spades (and with a slight change in distribution so as 
to give East -West a heart loser, he could). North was only 
sacrificing against four spades, not six spades. South’s bid was 
very bad indeed. He took control of the bidding after he had 
already shown his hand. For all he knew, his partner might have 
two sure tricks. Suppose the bidding had gone 


NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

Pass 

Pass 

4 0 

4 4 

5 0 

5 4 

Pass 

6 4 

Pass 

Pass 

? 



Now, a seven-diamond bid would not be quite so bad, since 
North’s failure to double indicates that he isn’t sure of beating 
the slain. (And with the actual North hand, he couldn’t be sure.) 
However, South should still pass because he holds the queen of 
clubs. North must have some defensive strength or he would bid 
seven diamonds himself. 

In the next example, South opened three diamonds, again 
not vulnerable, against vulnerable opponents. West overcalled 
three hearts (not Fishbein). North held 4 9 x, ^ Q J 10 x, 
OKxxx, 4 K 9 x. There are some people of the ostrich 
school who refuse to face realities. They would pass, intending 
to sacrifice only if the opponents should get to game. But is 
there any real possibility that the bidding will die at three 
hearts? Not with a probable nine spades between them and one 
or both opponents short in diamonds, plus a substantial smatter- 
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ing of high cards. I would bet ten to one that if North passes, 
East will bid three spades and West will raise to four. But 
what if North bids four diamonds? Will East then bid four 
spades? Probably not. It depends upon how strong his suit is. 
For all he knows, you may be loaded in spades. The bidding 
actually went 




SOUTH 

WEST NORTH 

EAST 



3 

0 

3 4 0 

4 

7 



5 

0 

Double 



The 

four hands 

were as follows: 







NORTH 







4* 9 x 

S? Q J 10 x 




WEST 



0 K x x x 


EAST 

4 

Q X X 



4 K 9 x 

4 

A K 10 x x x 

S? 

A K x 

X X 

X 



X X 

0 

X 



SOUTH 

0 

X 

4 

A x x 



4 J x 

4 

J X X X 


S? x 

0 A Q 10 9 x x x 
+ Q 10 x 


South’s five-diamond bid was very bad. North would have been 
quite willing to defend against four hearts, not that he could 
be sure of beating it, but he could be pretty sure of a good 
board because the opponents must be in the wrong spot. Another 
reason that South’s bid was bad is that North might have this 
type of hand: 4 A K x x, xxx, 0 x x, ♦ A x x x, with 
which he would try to push the opponents to the four-level in 
order to have a cinch double. The point is that you must hope 
your pre-empt has done its dirty work in crowding the bidding 
and let well enough alone. When the partner of the pre-empter 
is about 60 per cent sure of defeating a contract it is nice to 
know that he does not have to double to keep his partner quiet. 
Or if he is 100 per cent sure of defeating the contract, but 
figures there is a better spot for the opponents, he can still pass 
rather than weigh the probability of the opponents running out 
if he doubles, against his partner’s sacrificing if he passes. 
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Whenever you can predict with near certainty that you will 
have to go to a certain level eventually, it is wise to do so imme- 
diately. For example: Opponents vulnerable, 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 IS? 2 S? Double 

2 4 ? 

4 x, S?KJ8 xxx, OQxxxx, 4 x: With this hand, I 
believe the best bid is five hearts. Then you are through bidding. 
No matter what happens after that, you pass. Whatever the oppo- 
nents now bid will be a shot in the dark. Neither can tell what 
his partner would have bid without your five-heart bid. Is West’s 
bid at this point a stretch? Or did he want to bid more? As for 
the argument that you shouldn’t drive the opponents to a slam 
with so little defense, whatever they bid will have less likelihood 
of being right than if they had had a chance to get more informa- 
tion. And partner may be loaded distributionally if not in high 
cards. If not, he can take the save since your five-heart bid 
shows almost no defense. 

There is an art in knowing when to sacrifice against slam bids 
and who should take the save. Whenever the opponents have 
made a slam try, you should stay out of the bidding altogether 
with two probable tricks on defense. When you do bid, you make 
it possible for partner to sacrifice if he has absolutely no defense. 
With slim defensive possibilities, he raises immediately to give 
you the option of taking the save. With one sure defensive trick 
or more, he should keep quiet. The assumption is that the vul- 
nerability and playing strength are such that the sacrifice will 
be less costly than a slam if the slam is makable. After 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass 3<> ? 

Bid three spades with equal or favorable vulnerability holding 
4 K J 9 x x x x, S? x x, 0 x x x, 4 x > but pass with 
4 K Q 10 x x x, S? Q x, 0 K x, 4 J x x. If the bidding 
continues 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 s? Pass 3 0 3 4 

Pass or 4 6 ? 
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partner should bid four spades with 4 Q x x > S? x x x, 0 x i 

4 X x x x x x, or six spades with 4 Q x x x > S? x x x > 0 

4 J x x x x, or pass with 4 A x x, S? x x, 0 Q x x, 

4 Q x x x x. The three-spade bid runs a risk of being doubled 

for a penalty greater than the value of game when the opponents 
have no slam, but it will be very difficult for them to know when 
to double. Human nature is such that neither opponent will want 
to double three spades and announce, in effect, that he believes 
at this stage there is no slam. 

Penalty Doubles 

Examples of reopening or take-out doubles have been given in 
which you hoped your partner could pass for penalties. But let 
us now consider some clear-cut penalty doubles. Obviously, you 
don't double the opponents every time you think you can beat 
them. Just as in rubber bridge, there should be a slight safety 
margin so that the double won’t enable the opponents to make 
their contract by placing the cards for them. You should not 
double when the opponents are in the only contract they can’t 
make. Nor should you double a forcing bid unless you are sure 
the opponents are on their way to another contract and you want 
to indicate a lead. Suppose you or your partner attempts a delib- 
erate sacrifice of five diamonds against a four-spade bid. The 
opponents now bid five spades. You should not double, because 
the double can only lose. If the opponents have been pushed too 
high, you will get an excellent board without the double. If 
they make their bid, they get no mbre for bidding five than for 
bidding four. The only way you can get a bad board is to 
double and not set them. 

A double of three no-trump calls for the lead of the dou- 
bler’s suit if he has bid, or his partner’s suit if he has bid, or in 
the event neither has bid, it calls for the lead of dummy’s suit or 
one of his suits. However, these rules should not be followed 
blindly. 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 0 

Pass 

l s? 

1 4 

2 4 

Pass 

3 0 

Pass 

3 4 

Pass 

3 NT 

Pass 

Pass 

Double 
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The double definitely calls for a club lead. The simplest way to 
ask for a spade lead would be to double three spades. If the 
double does not call for a spade lead, why does it ask for clubs 
rather than diamonds? Because declarer showed a jump prefer- 
ence for diamonds. Also, consider the negative implications of 
partner’s failure to raise your suit at a low level. Thus 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 0 

i ♦ 

3 0 

Pass 

3 NT 

Pass 

Pass 

Double 

ade lead. 

But 



SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 0 

i ♦ 

2 4 

Pass 

2 NT 

Pass 

3 NT 

Double 


the doubler’s strength should be largely in clubs. Partner must 
use his judgment. 

The double of a slam, bid under competitive conditions, has 
no meaning other than to tell partner not to bid any more, either 
expecting to make something, or as a sacrifice. The double has its 
normal meaning. But a double of a voluntarily bid slam asks for 
an unusual lead. Some players follow a complicated set of rules 
which lead to an automatic answer. They can listen to the bid- 
ding and tell what suit to lead without looking at their hand. 
I consider this system too inflexible. It is better to call for an 
unusual lead, a lead partner probably would not have made 
without the double, then let partner use his common sense. If 
the bidding is 


BOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 d|> Pass 1 Pass 

3 4 Pass 6 4 Pass 

Pass Double 

the double probably calls for a club lead. But if you hold 
4* x x, S? J 9 x x x x x, 0 Q 10 x, x, you should lead 
a heart, figuring partner for a void. Partner is unlikely to 
double with several clubs headed by the ace-king or ace-queen. 
If he has a short club suit with top tricks, he will probably get 
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them anyway. Nor could partner have doubled with just the 
ace of clubs, since he would have no way of figuring you for 
a singleton. The hand: 

NORTH 

4 A K x x 
S? K Q x 

0 x X EAST 

* A J 10 X 4 Q X 

s? - 

SOUTH 0 K X X X X 

4 J 9 X x x 4Q9xxxx 
S? A 10 x 
0 A J x 

* K x 

You may argue that it is not necessary for partner to double. 
You would have led a heart without the double, hoping he 
could ruff. But that is an unsound idea. If partner can rulf some- 
thing, he asks for an unusual lead. If he does not double, you 
make a normal, aggressive lead — in this case, a diamond. With- 
out the double, the hands might just as easily be as follows: 

NORTH 

4 A K x x 

y K X 

0 x X EAST 

4 A J x x x 4 J x 

S? Q io x 

SOUTH 0 K X X X X 

4 Q x x x x 4 Q 10 x 
S? A 
0 A J x 
4 K 9 x x 

Now a heart lead, or anything but a diamond, gives them the 
contract. You can’t afford to waste the time on a heart lead 
unless you know it is going to work. You should only double 
slams that are bid voluntarily to increase your chance of setting 
them. That doesn’t mean you have to have a sure thing. If you 
can get partner to lead a suit you can ruff, you don’t worry 


WEST 
4 10 x 

S?J9xxxxx 
0 Q 10 X 

4 x 


WEST 
4 10 X 

<v>J9xxxxx 
0 Q 10 X 

4 x 
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about where the other trick will come from. The double of no- 
trump slams should be motivated by the same factors. If you 
have bid a suit, and the opponents get to six or seven no-trump, 
will partner try for a brilliancy? No, he will almost surely lead 
your suit rather than try a shot in the dark. If you don't want 
your suit led, you should double. In other words, the rules for 
slam doubles apply, not the rules for doubles of three no-trump. 
When you double three no-trump, you want to find a way to take 
five or more tricks. Your objective in doubling six or seven no- 
trump should be more modest. A double of seven no-trump (after 
you have overcalled) is the easiest. The opponents must have bid 
it with an ace missing. Partner should lead the unbid suit he is 
longest in. 

NORTH 

4 A x 
^xx 
0 K X 

4 A K Q x x x x 

SOUTH 

4 K J X 
S? K Q x 
0 A Q 10 x 
4 J X X 

NORTH EAST SOUTH 

14 14 3 NT 

7 NT Double Pass 

East could not be certain his partner would lead the right 
suit, but the double was certainly a worth-while gamble. If the 
opponents should bid and make seven no-trump, missing an 
ace, you would not get any points anyway. Why should West lead 
his longest side suit? It is a matter of probabilities. The longer 
your suit, the few T er tricks the opponents can probably make in 
it. So if you lead your longest suit, it may not be fatal, even if 
partner’s ace is elsewhere. They may only have eleven or twelve 
tricks. But if you lead your shortest suit (probably a long suit 
for the opponents), and partner does not have the ace of that, 
your chances are very slim. 


EAST 

4 Q 10 9 X X X 
7 A J X 
0 x X X 

* X 


WEST 

Pass 


WEST 
4 X X 

S? 10 x x x x 

0 J X X X 

4 x x 
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NORTH 

♦ X 

s? Q 9 X 



WEST 

0 A Q J x x 

EAST 

4 

X X X X 

♦ QJi 

£ X 

4 A J 10 X X 

S? 

10 x x x x 



S? K J X 

0 

X X X X 

SOUTH 

0 X 

4 

— 

♦ K Q 

X 

4 10 9 x x 



9 A x 





0 K 10 

X 




4AK 

XXX 



NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 


1 0 

I 4 

3 4 

3 4 


4 * 

Pass 

4 NT 

Pass 


5 0 

Pass 

6 NT 

Pass 


Pass 

Double 




The double tells West not to lead a spade, and a heart lead is 
the most reasonable alternative. If East had a diamond trick, he 
would probably get it even without a diamond lead. 


Most people know they can double a Blackwood response to 

call for a lead. They often forget the negative implications of 
failing to double. 

NORTH 

4 K J 10 x 

A K 10 x x x 

WEST 

0 X 

EAST 

♦ x 

♦ Q x 

4 x X 

S? Q 


S? J X X X 

0 K 10 x x 

SOUTH 

o AJxxxxx 

4 J lOxxxxx 

4 A Q x X x X 

? XX 

0 Q 

4 A K x x 

4 — 

NORTH 

EAST SOUTH 

WEST 

l S? 

Pass 1 4 

Pass 

3 4 

Pass 4 NT 

Pass 

5 0 

Double 6 4 
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East should have been tickled to death to get a chance to 
pass over five diamonds. But he went out of his way to ask for 
the lead he did not want or should not have wanted. 

Suppose the player who is eventually on lead has doubled a 
Blackwood response. If his partner doubles the final contract, 
the double probably calls for the lead of the suit that is doubled. 


WEST 

NORTH 

♦ Q x 

7 A x x 
0 K Q J 

X X 

EAST 

X X 

d|k X X X 


4 X X X 

K J x x x 

X X 

SOUTH 


s? Q 10 X 
o A X x x 

K 10 x x 

4 A K J 

10 x x 

4 J X X 

SOUTH 

S? x X 

0 10 X 

♦ A Q x 

WEST NORTH 

EAST 

i 4 

Pass 

2 0 

Pass 

3 4 

Pass 

4 NT 

Pass 

5 7 

Double 

6 4 

Double 


West’s double of five hearts must be based upon the king. East 
risks a double to get the heart lead. Without the double, West 
might lead something else. Note here, as elsewhere, that there is 
no “definite rule.” If West held four or five diamonds, he would 
lead a diamond, figuring the double was based upon a void. 

It is safer to indicate a void by a cue bid if you can afford 
it. East: 4^Qxxxx, ^xx, 0 — , + J 9 x x x. 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 7 

Pass 

3 7 

3 4 

4 0 

4 4 

5 4 

5 0 


It is true that you could keep quiet till the opponents reached a 
slam, then double for a diamond lead. But you could not double 
anything short of seven with much assurance. It is safer to let 
partner know now about the diamond void so that he can bid 
accordingly. He may still bid six spades if he has no defense. 
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since you deny a probable side winner (otherwise you would 
wait and double six hearts). Or even if you elect to defend, 
you have indicated a lead without risking a double. If the oppo- 
nents believe your cue bid, they may stop short of slam, of 
course. That is why it does not pay to cue-bid with good defen- 
sive prospects. 

Inferential Doubles 

The most lucrative doubles are obtained by the opening side 
when the defenders overcall at a low level. When the opponents 
voluntarily bid game without interference, they usually come 
close to making it. But sometimes their suits break badly and 
all their finesses are off. If you can predict these bad breaks, and 
if the opponents have reached game by weak bidding, you should 
double. For example: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 * 

Pass 

1 0 

Pass 

1 4 

Pass 

2 4 

Pass 

2 NT 

Pass 

3 4 

Pass 

4 4 

Pass 

Pass 

? 


With 4 * x » S? x x x, 0 k J 9 x x, 4 Q J 10 x, you should 
double. In fact, this is an ideal, clear-cut double. Neither oppo- 
nent has strength to spare. South could not bid three no-trump 
over two spades, nor could North jump to four spades over two 
no-trump. The trumps are obviously distributed 4-4-4-1. A 4-1 
trump break is usually a nuisance to declarer. In the second 
place, if declarer is naive, he may think you have the spades and 
plan his play accordingly. Besides all that, you have dummy’s 
diamond suit and declarer’s club suit all bottled up. If declarer 
has a finesse in hearts, it will lose, too. Probably four spades will 
be set badly with any defense, but another advantage in the 
double is that it strongly suggests a diamond lead (dummy’s 
suit). Without the double, partner might lead the unbid suit, 
hearts, into declarer’s tenace. 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

i 4 

Pass 

2 0 

Pass 

2 S? 

Pass 

2 4 

Pass 

3 4 

Pass 

4 4 

Double 
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♦ x x, x, 0 A Q 10 x, 4 J x x x x x: This is not quite 
as good a double as the last hand, but you seldom get that good 
a double. Again, the opponents took three rounds to get to game, 
and there should not be any strength to spare. This time the 
opponents have no apparent trump weakness, but partner should 
have heart strength behind declarer while you have dummy’s 
suit well taken care of. Besides, you want to direct the defense 
by asking for a diamond lead. A club lead might cost a trick. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass 2 0 Pass 

2 S? Pass 4 S? ? 

4 X X X, <y> x, 0 A Q 10 x, 4 J 10 9 x x. This time a 
double would be much too dangerous. The bidding was not weak, 
and each opponent may have strength to spare. A singleton 
trump is nothing to get excited about unless you know the oppo- 
nents have a weak trump holding. From this bidding, they could 
easily have a combined trump holding of nine with no losers. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 P as s 2 S? Pass 

2 4 Pass 4 4 ? 

4 A x x, S? — , 0 J 1° 9 x x » 4xxxxx: This time the 
double is a calculated risk. A double of strong bidding com- 
mands an unusual lead just as a slam double does. The set is 
automatic if partner has one early entry. 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 0 

Pass 

l 4 

Pass 

1 NT 

Pass 

2 NT 

Pass 

3 NT 

Pass 

Pass 

? 


4 K J 9 8, x x, 0 x x, 4 A x x x x: You should double. 
This is an ideal double of three no-trump. Three no-trump was 
reached by weak bidding (it would be dangerous to double if 
responder had jumped to three no-trump) and you don’t have too 
many high cards. Partner will win a trick or two, maybe more, 
and with a spade lead, you are confident of a set. The most 
foolish double is one where you have balanced distribution and 
lots of high cards. By showing where all the cards are, you make 
it easy for the opponent to squeeze or endplay you if he cannot 
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just finesse. Presumably, the opponents have good distribution 
for their bidding. And partner cannot co-operate in the defense 
because he will have nothing. Your chances are decreased con- 
siderably by having all the honors in one hand. 

SOUTH WEST NORTn EAST 

1 NT Pass 3 NT ? 

4 x x, 7 A Q J 10 x, 0 A x x, 4 x x x: With a good part- 
ner, you should double. He will realize your double is not on 
general strength (because a general strength double is a sucker 
double) but on a long suit which will run immediately, or with 
only one loser and an outside entry. Without the double, he 
would lead the queen of spades from 4 Q J 10 x, 7 x x, 
0 J x x, 4 x x x x. But with the double, he knows your suit is 
probably hearts (his short suit), and he will lead a heart. Or, 
if he had 4 1 x x x, ^ x x, 0 Q x , 4 x x x x x, he would lead 
a heart rather than a diamond, since it is unlikely that you 
would double with a suit missing the queen. 

When the opponents are heading for trouble, you should keep 
quiet. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

l 4 14 2 7 ? 

4 K x, 7 Q 10 9 x x, 0 A x, 4 Q J x x: Opener must 

have a light opening bid; partner must have a skimpy ovcrcall; 

responder is stretching. There aren’t enough cards in the deck 
for anyone to have extra values. If you bid two no-trump, there 
w ill surely be three quick passes. If you pass, opener must re-bid, 
and you should have a very lucrative double. 

NORTH 

4 X X 

7 A K J x x 
0 J 10 X X X EAST 

4 x 4 K x 

7 Q 10 9 x x 

SOUTH 0 A X 

4Q Jx 4 Q J x x 

7 x x 
0 Q x x 
4 A K x x x 


WEST 

4 A 10 9 x x x 

7 x 

o K X X 

4 10 X X 
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SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 * 

1 4 

2 S? 

Pass 

2 NT 

Pass 

3 0 

Pass 

3 NT 

Pass 

Pass 

Double 

Pass 

Pass 

4 0 

Double 


You could not double two hearts, since it would be an impossible 
double (impossible because it is illogical to double a forcing 
bid), but even if the double were interpreted as a business 
double, the final contract would be three diamonds doubled in- 
stead of four diamonds doubled. The pass of three diamonds was 
also correct for the same reason; there was bound to be more 
bidding. 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

l * 14 2 s? ? 

4 K x x, ^ K J 9 x, 0 Q x x x x, 4 x. This time you are 
not drooling so much over your prospects; but unless responder 
has a club fit, the opponents are heading for trouble again. Even 
with a club fit they may get too high, since hearts and clubs 
apparently are not distributed well for them. Again, if you bid 
two spades there may be three passes. Or opener may pass to 
show a minimum and three clubs will be the final contract. But 
so long as the bidding continues, each opponent may hope to 
find his partner with a queen to spare. The bidding will proceed 
on momentum alone. 


NORTH 



4 X x 

S? A Q x x x 


WEST 

0 K x x 

EAST 

4 A Q 10 x x 

4 J X X 

4 K x x 

S? X 


7 K J 9 x 

0 10 x x 

SOUTH 

0 Q x x x x 

4 K x x x 

4 J X X 

S? 10 x x 

0 A J 

4 A Q 10 9 X 

4 x 



Wrong: 


Right: 
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SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 + 

1 * 

2 7 

2 4 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 + 

1 4 > 

2 

Pass 

3 ^ 

Pass 

4 S? 

Double 


You would even double if responder elected to pass three hearts. 
You know that if he expected to make just three hearts with 
normal breaks, he will not even make three hearts this time. 

In the following example, the opponents are vulnerable. 
Whether or not you arc vulnerable is immaterial. 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Pass 1 NT Pass 

Pass ? 

♦ AQx, ^ K x, 0 A 10 !) 8 x, + KQx. You should pass 
again! If you double, partner will certainly pull with the weak 
hand he has. So it is better to pass and try for a 200 score. 
Partner’s hand: 4 10 x x x, \? J x x x, 0 — , 4 J 9 x x x. 

While there are a few occasions where you are too strong to 
double, it docs not pay to go to extremes in passing because 
you are afraid partner will run from a double. Even if bis faith 
in your judgment is limited, he will usually pass because he 
knows a run-out will be disastrous for sure. 


WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

1 7 

1 ♦ 

Pass 

2 4 

Pass 

Pass 

3 0 

Double 

Pass 


? 

4 A J 9 x x, ^10 xxx, 0 — , 4 K x x x (both sides vulner- 
able). You should definitely pass. An overcall does not guarantee 
much defensive strength, and you have two probable tricks — 
more than partner has a right to expect. Your hand is much 
better than if you had a six-card spade suit or the king-queen 
of spades instead of the ace. Responder was probably groping 
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in the dark and hit your partner’s hand rather than his partner’s. 
Your partner may easily have five diamonds. Besides, you would 
have passed the three-diamond bid if partner had passed. You 
simply don’t have enough to bid again. Now that partner says 
that he can defeat three diamoLds and asks you to pass and 
defend, why frustrate him? It is an odd system where you pass 
when partner has nothing to say, but whenever he says “Let’s 
defend; I think we can beat them,” you say, “No, now that you 
have doubled, I believe I’ll bid.” 

Another case: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 ^ 

Pass 

l 4 

Pass 

1 NT 

Pass 

Pass 

2 4 

2 7 

Double 

Pass 

? 


4 K x x, A x, 0 x x, 4 J 10 9 x x x: Pass! In the first place, 
you have a good defensive hand — much better than if all your 
strength were concentrated in clubs. However, the decisive con- 
sideration is that partner will not make a close double after a 
reopening bid. Partner must have been trapping on the first two 
rounds. A rescue simply means that you don’t think partner 
knows what lie is doing. Don’t argue that you don’t have the 
top clubs and that partner’s lead may cost a trick. He may not 
lead clubs; a club lead may not cost a trick; and you have a 
good enough hand to set the contract, even with a bad lead. 
Furthermore, you have no reason to think you can make three 
clubs. 



Chapter 6 


Slam Bidding 


When should you bid a slam at duplicate? Culbertson says you 
should bid slam only when you have virtually a sure thing. Why 
risk a bottom when you cau get a good board without bidding 
the slam? I cannot accept the premise upon which his advice 
is based. You cannot expect to get a good board or even an 
average board if you don’t bid makablc slams that are easy to 
reach. But, assuming that everyone else subscribes to the theory 
that slams should not be bid unless they are a sure thing, w T hat 
should you do? Bid a slain whcuever you will have better than 
an even play for it. You should welcome the opportunity to place 
a bet with favorable odds, unless you have a winning score 
and cannot afford to gamble. I am reminded of the advice Hal 
Simms gave his teammates. Under no conditions were they to 
risk bidding a grand slam. Simms thought his team was good 
enough to spot any team 500 or 75t) points, or whatever the 
difference was in those days between a little slam and a grand 
slam. If you are good enough to beat any other team without 
bidding slams (unless you know they will be a lay-down), that 
settles the matter. But I don’t know anyone that good. 

What odds do you need? Three to two in your favor? Six 
to five? There is no point in trying to cut it that close because 
you can’t tell what your prospects will be to any such degree 
of accuracy during the bidding. What you need is a workable 
rule. Whenever you will have an even chance at best for a slam, 
don’t bid it. Whenever you will have an even chance at worst 
for a slam, bid it. For example, A K x x x x, S?AKJ10, 
0AK,*x: 


221 
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OPENER RESPONDER 

2 * 4 4 

? 

Partner’s four-spade bid shows good trump support, no aces, 
kings, singletons, or voids. Nevertheless, six spades will be a lay- 
down if he has the queen of hearts or a doubleton heart. Even if 
he has three or four little hearts, you will still have a finesse for 
six spades, so you should bid it. Change your hand to 4 A K 
x x x x, ^ A Q 10 x, OAK, 4 x > and you should not even 
try for a slam. The most you can hope for is a finesse for six, 
and if partner has three small hearts, the odds will be very 
unsatisfactory. With A Q J x of hearts you may toss a mental 
coin. Theoretically, you should pass because you have less than 
an even chance. The opening lead might be ruffed, and there are 
a few distributions where even the heart finesse would not guar- 
antee success. From a practical point of view, these remote pos- 
sibilities are outweighed by the chance that a club will not be 
led, allowing the losing club to be discarded on dummy’s queen 
of diamonds. 

So much for the question of whether to bid a slam or not. 
Which slam to bid is a more complicated problem. Should you 
bid a super-safe six clubs or a more venturesome six no-trump 
or seven clubs? Several factors should be taken into considera- 
tion, but the most important is what you expect others to do. 
If the slam is hard to reach, or the field is weak, choose the 
safest slam. If you can get a 70 per cent board by bidding six 
clubs, you need better than 2 to 1 odds to justify a higher bid. 
Suppose that you and partner hold a combined total of 32 or 
33 points in high cards, each with 4-4-3-2 distribution. With 
39 points, if you bid a slam at all it should be in your 4-4 suit 
fit. With 33 points, you should still choose the suit contract 
because the play for six no-trump will be skimpy and not every- 
one will bid it even if it is makable. With 34 or 35 points, bid 
six no-trump. Most teams will bid six no-trump, and the odds 
favor their making it. 

When you and your partner have such good hands that every- 
one will bid at least a little slam, you need the same odds for 
bidding seven that you normally need for bidding six. Bid a 
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grand slam if it might be a lay-down and will require a finesse 
at worst. 

As a general rule, when you have a good major-suit fit, don’t 
bid six no-trump unless an ace is missing! Usually there is a 
much better play for an overtrick in the major. Remember that 
it is better to bid six spades and make seven than to bid six 
no-trump and make six. Another general rule is to play grand 
slams in the safest suit. So few teams will bid a grand slam that 
there is little to gain by trying for the theoretical maximum. 

With no knowledge of slam conventions, anyone who has the 
ability to visualize the probability of slams will get along fairly 
well. Whatever conventions are at your disposal, visualization 
is the necessary first step. It should be easy for experienced 
players to determine whether their hands “add up” to a slam 
when both hands are balanced. As the hands become more distri- 
butional, both the visualization and mechanics of slam bidding 
become more complicated. With balanced hands, when either 
partner has bid no-trump, the problem is little more than addi- 
tion. Thirty-four points almost always provide an excellent play 
for six no-trump, while 37 points virtually guarantee seven no- 
trump. With the honors well placed and all the aces, one point 
less is sufficient. For slam purposes, a five-card suit is worth a 
point, and a six-card suit is worth two or three points, but tens, 
except in your long suit, are generally disregarded. 

OPENEE RESPONDER 

1 NT ? 

4* A Q x, K J x x, 0 A K 10 x, 4 x x: You should 
simply bid six no-trump. It is true that seven may be a lay-down 
(4 K x x, A Q, 0 Q J x x x » ♦ A 10 x) or that there may 
be no play for six (4k K J x, < \? A Q 10, 0 Q J x > ♦ Q J 10 x )- 
But there is no means yet devised for taking care of these remote 
possibilities. You bid three no-trump on 2G points without any 
money-back guarantee. This six no-trump contract will have con- 
siderably better odds in your favor. Can you ask for more? 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 * IS? 

2 NT ? 
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4Kxx, ^QJ9x, 0 A K 10 x, 4 x x: This time you 
may or may not be in the slam zone. You have a combined maxi- 
mum of 32 or 33 points. Your strength is well placed (for 
example, your jack is in hearts, where it will be of value; not in 
spades, where it might be duplicated by partner's A Q x, and 
even the ten of diamonds could be an important card), so a 
combined total of 33 points should be ample. You raise to four 
no-trump, telling partner to pass if he has a minimum or to bid 
six no-trump with a maximum. If he hedges by bidding five no- 
trump, bid six, because you have a “good” 13 points. 

Now, give yourself the jack of spades extra. This card might 
be completely worthless, or it might not. At least when you have 
it, partner cannot have it, and his values must be elsewhere. A 
six no-trump bid could not be severely criticized, but a five no- 
trump bid is best. If partner has stretched a bit, or had to 
count his ten spots to get nineteen points, he will pass. How- 
ever, if your extra jack had been the jack of clubs , you would 
bid six no-trump. 

This is a good place to discuss when four no-trump bids 
are Blackwood and when they are not. It is the practice of all 
the top players to consider an immediate raise of a voluntary 
no-trump bid as natural. It means, “ Pass unless you have a 
maximum holding for your bidding.” Examples: 

OPEN Ell RESPOND Ell OPENER RESPONDER 

10 2 NT 14 2 0 

4 NT 3 NT 4 NT 

Similarly, a direct raise to five no-trump, though less fre- 

quently used, asks partner to bid six (though not necessarily six 
no-trump) unless he has already overbid slightly. There is less 
agreement among the experts when the raise is delayed. For 
example: 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 NT 3 ^ 

4 7 4 NT 

There is an excellent reason for considering a four no-trump bid 
in this spot as natural, also, and most of the experts play it that 
way. The general rule is as follows: A four no-trump bid is 
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natural whenever either partner has bid no-trump except as a 
minimum response to a forcing bid. Examples: 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 * 2 0 

2 NT 4 NT 

Though the two-diamond bid is forcing, two no-trump is not a 
minimum response, since it guarantees a king over a minimum 
opening. Therefore four no-trump is a natural bid. 

OPENER RESPONDER OPENER RESPONDER 

24 30 1 s? 24 

3 4 3 NT 2 NT 3 

4 NT 3 NT 4 NT 

In both the latter sequences, the four no-trump bid is Blackwood. 

When the partner of the no-trump bidder picks up a hand 
such as 4 x, K Q x x x x, 0 K Q 10 x x, 4 x * and wants to 
find out about aces, he must use Gerber. Four clubs asks for aces 
and five clubs asks for kings. That leaves four no-trump as a 
possible final contract. 

Gerber may also be used over a no-trump response or re-bid. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 S? 2 NT 

? 

4x, S?AKQxxx, 0 K Q 10 x x, 4 x. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 is? 

2 NT 

4 x, 7 K J 10 x x x x x, 0 K x, 4 K x: Bid four clubs in 
both cases, since it is reasonable to assume that the only losers 
will be aces. 

Thus far we have only had to add points to see if we were 
in the slam zone. The possession of long suits creates problems. 
The fifth card of a suit is not only good for one extra trick; it 
increases the probability that the fourth card will be good too. 
Suppose that dummy holds Q x x x and declarer holds A K x 
of the same suit. A majority of the time, the suit will not break 
3-3, and the suit will only yield three tricks. Now, add another 
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card to dummy’s suit, and it will probably be good for five 
tricks, not four. So, valuing a five-card suit as one additional 
point may seem unduly conservative, since roughly three points 
are equivalent to one trick. On the other hand, wherever we 
have one less point, that means that the opponents have one 
more point. 

When the partnership holds 33 points in high cards, the 
opponents can have only an ace and a king. When we have to 
count a five-card suit for a point to get 33, that means that 
the opponents have 8 points, or conceivably two aces. Counting 
a five-card suit as one point is a compromise figure. If partner 
has a good fit for your suit and good controls, the five-card 
suit will be worth much more than one point. If he holds K x 
opposite your Q x x x x, your five-card length is worth abso- 
lutely nothing for slam purposes (at no-trump) since he will 
not be able to establish the suit without losing two tricks. It is 
important that you show weak five- or six-card suits on borderline 
hands in order that partner can make an intelligent decision. 
4 A K Q x x, ^ Kxx, 0 Q x, 4 x x x, partner opens one 
no-trump. You can assume that spades break. Your fifth spade 
is worth a full point, and you raise immediately to four no- 
trump. A spade bid would merely confuse the issue. 4 K x x x x, 
S? A x, 0 k Q x, 4 Q x x. This time it is important to bid 
three spades. Now, whether partner bids three no-trump or four 
spades, you bid four no-trump, a natural bid. With an excellent 
spade fit and good controls, partner might even bid a slam with 
17 points. With a spade holding such as A x, he will pass auto- 
matically, whatever his general strength may be. 4 Q J x x, 
S? A x, 0 A K x, 4 A K J x; 4 A x x, ^ K x x, 0 Q 10 
xxx, 4 x x * With most good pairs, the bidding would be 

OPENER RESPONDER 

2 NT 4 NT 
Pass 

If responder bids three diamonds, followed by four no-trump, 
opener will bid six diamonds. 

RESPONDER 

l 4 

p 


OPENER 

1 0 
2 NT 
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4 A 10 x x x x, ^ Ax, 0 Kx, + x x x: You should bid three 
spades. If partner re-bids three no-trump, you should pass; but 
if he raises to four spades, you can then bid four no-trump or 
even five no-trump. The advantage in re-bidding three spades is 
that it shows partner what kind of hand he needs for a slam. 
Twenty points will not be enough if he has a worthless doubleton 
in spades (that is why you would pass a three no-trump re-bid), 
but the right 19 points (4 K Q x, ^ K x x, 0 A Q J x, 
♦ A x x) would be enough for a cold, but unreachable, grand 
slam. 

When you have enough strength for six no-trump but not 
for a seven-bid, be careful not to bid a suit along the way. If 
you do bid a suit and partner encourages you by raising, bid 
six of your suit or just five no-trump. A sequence such as 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 NT 3 4 

4 4 6 NT 

invites partner to bid seven. When you want to invite a grand 
slam but have no long suit, bid two clubs (Stayman) followed 
by six no-trump unless partner re-bids two no-trump, showing 
a maximum. The main idea is to be consistent. Suppose partner 
opens one no-trump and you have 17 points. You simply bid six 
no-trump. With only 10 points, the play for six no-trump may 
be skimpy, so you should bid Stayman in an attempt to find a 
4-4 suit fit. But if you fail to find it, don’t turn optimistic and 
bid six no-trump unless partner re-bids two no-trump, showing 
a maximum. Just bid five no-trump to show that you bid Stay- 
man because you were uncertain of six no-trump, not because 
you were interested in reaching seven. 

A no-trump bid somewhere along the line is often an aid 
in reaching a sound suit slam. Particularly when you have a 
minor-suit fit, you may want to choose the minor suit as trumps 
only if you reach a slam; if you stop short of a slam, you prefer 
no-trump. For example: 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 l ♦ 

2 NT ? 
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4 A Q 10 x x, S? x > OKxxx, 4 x x x: Bid four diamonds. 
If opener has a good diamond suit and good controls (4 K x, 
S? A 10 x, 0 A Q x x x, 4 A J x) he will bid six diamonds. 
With 4 K x, 7 K J 10, 0 A Q J x, ♦ K Q 10 x, he will sign 
off at four no-trump and hope to make it. 

4* A 10 9 x, ^ K J, 0 10 x x, 4 K x x x; 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 * 14 

3 NT ? 

Bid four clubs. Now, even though partner signs off at four no- 
trump, raise to five no-trump. You are strong enough to bid six 
clubs yourself, except that you must allow some leeway for a 
weak or short club suit. Occasionally four no-trump may be used 
as a sign-off after a slam try, even though no-trump has not pre- 
viously been bid. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 2 0 

4 0 ? 

4 x, ^ A Q x, 0 J 10 x x x, 4 Q J x x: Too little of your 
strength is in spades and diamonds for you to accept the slam 
try. But since this is duplicate, you should bid four no-trump 
rather than five diamonds. Opener should pass the four no-trump 
bid with 4 A K J x x, <s?x, 0 K Q x x, 4 A x x, although 
if he is very distributional (4 A Q J x x, <s?xxx, OAK 
xxx, 4 — ), he will bid five diamonds anyway. Note, however, 
that a four no-trump bid in this sequence is considered Black- 
wood by most players. Don’t try bidding no-trump at the four- 
level for the first time as a natural bid unless you have dis- 
cussed it with your partner. 

It is a bad habit to use two different bids for the same pur- 
pose. After an opening two no-trump bid, any response com- 
mits the partnership to game. Furthermore, there is no necessity 
for responder to pre-empt, no matter how weak his hand is. With 
six spades to the jack, he should simply bid three spades fol- 
lowed by four spades if opener re-bids three no-trump. A jump 
to four spades should be a mild slam try, telling opener to bid 
six if he has a maximum with his strength mostly in aces and 
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kings. Note that a jump to four spades is not as strong as bid- 
ding three spades followed by four no-trump or five spades, etc. 

There are other bidding sequences where an “unnecessary” 
jump should show extra values. North: ♦ A x, ^ A Q 10 x x 
xx, 0 K x x, 4^ x; South* 4* K J x, K x x, 0 A x x x, 
4 A x x; 

NORTH SOUTH 

IS? 2 NT 

4 S? C S? 

If opener were not interested in bidding more than four hearts, 
he should re-bid three hearts, since responder cannot pass. Nat- 
urally, responder accepts the invitation with a maximum two no- 
trump response and excellent controls. Note that if responder 
had passed originally, opener should jump to game over the two 
no-trump response, even when he is not interested in a slam, 
since under these circumstances, the re-bid at the three-level 
would not be forcing. 

OrENER RESPONDER 

14 2 0 

2 NT ? 

4 K x x x, ^? x x x x, 0 A J 10 x, 4* x: Bid just three 
spades, which is forcing. A jump to four spades should show 
something like 4 K Q x x, 7 x x, (>AJxxxx,4 x - 
Attempts have been made with varying degrees of success 
to use point cou nt in bidding slams ‘with unbalanced hands. How- 
ever, I find that another means of evaluation is much more 
practical. Controls and degree of fit have an important influence 
which we shall consider in great detail, but generally it requires 
1 y<i more honor-count to make a slam than it does to make 
game. When you have one more honor-count than enough to bid 
game, you should consider a slam and suggest your slam inter- 
est. Then, if partner has one-half honor-count over a minimum, 
he will accept your invitation. Admittedly, this is a gross over- 
simplification of the problem. You may refuse to make a slam try 
with considerable extra strength when you lack controls. Or, 
with freak hands you may care less about amount of strength 
than location of strength. The invitation may be accepted with 
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less than one-half honor-count additional if there are favorable 
features equivalent to the extra honor strength. Nevertheless, I 
think the extra honor-count rule is a pretty good starting point. 
Let’s see how it works: 

OPENER RESPONDER 

l s? 1 

4 Ax, K J x x, 0 A K x x x, 4 x x: Without the ace of 
spades, you would still insist upon reaching four hearts. With the 
extra honor-count you must make a slam try of some sort. Of 
course, a slam try does not have to be made above the game 
level. The proper bid is three diamonds to be followed by four 
hearts, leaving the initiative with opener. Change the club hold- 
ing to K x. With 1 Yi honor-count additional and excellent con- 
trols, it is responder’s duty to see that a slam is reached. With 
4 A Q, ^ K J x x, OAKxxx, 4 x x > responder has the 
extra IY honor-count, but is lacking a crucial control. He will 
bid in such a way as to demand a slam, even if opener has no 
extra strength, provided he has a club control. 

OPENER RESFONDER 

1 * 3 * 

? 

4 A J 10 x x, Vp K x, 0 A x x, 4 A x x: Partner has 
forced you to game on the basis of your opening bid. You would 
have a sound opening bid without one of the minor-suit aces. 
So you must make a mild slam try, not carrying the bidding 
past the game level, however. If a slam is reached, partner 
must take the initiative. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 

3 4 ? 

4 Q J 10 x x x, ^ Q J 10, 0 K Q, 4 Q x: Here we see 
a limitation to our general rule. There is lots of strength to spare, 
but some of it will be wasted. You are missing the ace-king 
of spades, ace-king of hearts, ace of diamonds, and ace-king of 
clubs. Partner’s bidding normally shows to 4 honor-count. 
It is unlikely that he can take care of all those losers, or even 
all but one. Consequently, you should just bid four spades. 
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OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 

3 4 ? 

4 K x x x x x, <v?xxx, 0 K J, 4 A x: The bidding is the 
same; your distribution is the same; your honor-count is the 
same; and your point-count is reduced. But now you have ample 
strength for a slam try, and even a direct slam bid would not be 
a bad gamble. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

Pass 1 4 

3 4 ? 

4 A Q x x x, ^ AQx, 0 A Q x, f x x: You have almost 
1 Yl honor-count more than enough to bid game, but you should 
just bid four spades. Why? Because partner’s response is more 
limited than in most bidding sequences. He cannot have any 
extra strength. The most he can have is 4 K J x x, ^ Kxx, 
0 K x, 4 Q x x x, or 4 K x x x x, S? x, 0 Jxx, 4 A J x x. 
Add even a plus value somewhere, and he would either open the 
bidding or jump to four spades after passing. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double Pass 1 4 
Pass 4 4 Pass ? 

4 J x x xx, A x, 0 x x x x, 4 Q x. Bid six spades. 
Don’t worry about diamond control. If partner can bid four 
spades, not knowing you have any honor strength or even a 
four-card spade suit (although he would be justified in gambling 
on your having a four-card spade suit), you must be cold for 
six. You do not have quite 1 Y honor-count more than you have 
already shown, but your fifth spade is worth at least a plus value, 
and since partner must be distributional, you can promote your 
hand somewhat for having the right cards (no wasted strength 
in diamonds). With the king of hearts instead of the ace, bid 
five spades. It is better to use a five-spade bid as an invitation to 
a slam than as a demand for a slam if partner has diamond 
control. The odds are at least 10 to 1 against his having two 
diamond losers. 
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OPENER RESPONDER 

14 3 4 

4 * 4 

4 4 ? 

4 K x x x, 7 A x x x, 0 x > + K Q x x: You should have 
been uneasy when you bid three spades for fear partner would 
have to bid just four spades with something like 4 A Q x x x, 
K x, 0 x x x » 4 A x x. Now that partner has shown a slam 
interest, however mild, you must not let the bidding die short 
of a slam. Since he has signed off at four, seven is scarcely bid- 
dable, and you should bid six directly. Where was your extra 
half honor-count? You would have a rather dubious three-spade 
bid without the queen of clubs or the king of spades. The equiv- 
alent of the extra honor strength is in your club fit 1 and excel- 
lent controls. Except for no-trump slams, we do not need 33 
points in high cards. Usually we have two good suits for the pre- 
ponderance of our tricks and controls in the other two. We like 
our hand when the strength is all in our two best suits or in side 
aces and kings, preferably aces. We dislike our hand when a 
lot of our strength is in queens and jacks of the wrong suits. 
Suppose that partner opens the bidding with one club and raises 
our one -heart response to three hearts. The following hands are 
fisted in the order of preference: 

♦ xx, A x x x x x, 0 x x, # K Q x 
4 K x, ? A x x x x x, 0 x x, 4 K x x 

4 Ax, y A X x X X x, 0 XX >4 XXX 

4 K Q, A x x x x x, 0 x x » 4 XXX 

4KQ, S? xxxxxx , 0 K Q, ♦ x x x 

The first hand is excellent. Even seven hearts may be cold. The 
fourth hand is not worth a slam try, while the fifth hand is not 
even strong enough for a slam try over a raise to four hearts. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 

4 4 ? 

1 And I do mean club fit, even though partner may not have a long 
club suit. He should have at least A x x of clubs, as we shall see later. 
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4 A J 9 x, x x x, 0 x x, 4 A x x x: According to the 
additional honor-coimt rule, you should make a slam try. This 
is the type of hand that it is easy to get pessimistic about. It is 
difficult to imagine how partner can dispose of all those losers. 
But counting losers is the wrong approach with this type of hand. 
Just imagine how much worse your hand might be — ( 4(1 x x x 
x x, S? Q J x, 0 x x, 4 Q J x). Those two aces are very impor- 
tant cards, particularly when partner’s hand is likely to be dis- 
tributional. Remember, also, that a slam try is not a slam bid. 
You should show your ace of clubs by bidding five clubs, and 
leave the decision to partner. A typical raise to four spades would 
be 4 K Q x x, S? x, OAKQxxx, + K x. Partner would 
not take any stronger action because he assumes that you will 
make another bid with as much as two aces. 

When partner shows a distributional hand, you do not need 
extra values as much as you need the right values. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

17 2 

4 0 ? 

4 x x x x, A x x, 0 K x x x, + x x. Bid six diamonds. 
You have two key cards and four-card trump support for one 
of partner’s suits. With as little strength as 4 — > ^ K Q x x x, 
0 A Q x x x, A x x, he will have a good play for seven . 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH EAST 

1 0 

Pass 

14 2 S? 

3 * 

Pass 

J 

♦ A x x x x, <v? x, 

0 K x x x, 

4k K J x: This time you can 


almost visualize partner’s hand. Five of each minor to the A-Q 
and a doubleton heart will result in a lay-down slam. For his 
free three-club bid, he should have a little more strength than 
that. Or, if he only has nine cards in the minors, he is pretty 
sure to have the king of spades or ace of hearts. This is a good 
hand, whatever the point-count may be, because there are no 
wasted or doubtful values. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 1 ♦ 

3 4 3 NT 

* 4 ? 
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4 J x x x x, ^ A K 10, 0 x x x, + x x: Pass and hope 
that you are not too high already. The ace of hearts is a dubious 
value, and the king is worthless. Partner should have some- 
thing like 4 A K x x, S? — # 0 A Q 10 x x, 4 A Q x x, or 
4 A Q 10 x, ^ x, 0 A K J 10 x, 4 A Q 10. With less 
strength in hearts and values elsewhere (4 Q J xx, ^QlOx, 
0 K x x, 4 J x x, or 4 10 x x x x, S? J 10 x x, 0 K x, 
4> K x), you would gladly bid six. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 ♦ 2 0 

* * 3 * 

3 NT 4 4 

? 

4 A Q J x x, S? J 10 x x, 0 K x, * K x: Again you 
should bid six, because partner has shown a good hand with a 
singleton heart, and you have no wasted strength other than the 
jack of hearts. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 3 0 

3 s? 4 S? 

? 

4 Ax, ^ K Q x x x x, 0 K x, 4 x x x: You should not 
give a second thought to passing. This is a tremendous hand. 
Just look at the bullish features! You have six hearts, not five. 
Your side strength is not in queens and jacks; it is an ace. 
Even your king is in partner’s suit where it is of certain value 
rather than in clubs where it would only be of probable value. 
Your only problem is whether to bid six hearts immediately 
without giving information to the defense, or whether to show 
the ace of spades and try for seven. Nor is seven beyond the 

realm of possibility. If partner has 4 x x, ^ A x x, 0 AQxx 

xx, 4 A x, there will be fourteen tricks off the top. And his 
hand is not even strong enough for a three-diamond response, 
according to most authorities! 

A discussion of conventions has been delayed for two reasons. 
First, I did not want to confuse the issue we were considering — 
when to look for a slam, not how to go about bidding it. In the 
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second place, a person can tie himself up in knots with conven- 
tions when he loses sight of the goal. When you have enough 
strength and enough controls for a slam, there is nothing wrong 
with just bidding it. In fact, it is desirable to bid it directly. 
Direct bidding makes the defense more difficult. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

17 14 

3 7 ? 

4 A X X X X, 7 K x x, 0 A x x x, 4 x. You ha^e enough 
strength to bid six hearts, and you have an abundance of con- 
trols. The hand is too “thin’’ to consider a grand slam. A four 
no-trump bid can only help the opponents on defense. 

The following hands show a tangible disadvantage in using 


Blackwood when it is 

not needed. 



WEST 

NORTH 

4 Q x x x 

7 A x 

0 A x 

EAST 

4 

X x x 

* K Q J x 

4 x 

V 

Q x x x x 


7 K J 10 x 

0 

Q x x 

SOUTH 

0 10 x x x 

4 

X X 

4 A J 10 x x 

4 10 x x x 


NORTH 

7 X X 

0 K J x x 

4 A x 

EAST SOUTH 

WEST 


1 * 

Pass 1 4 

Pass 


3 4 

Pass 4 NT 

Pass 


5 7 

Double 6 4 

Pass 


The five-heart bid gives East a golden opportunity to make a 
lead -directing double. Had South bid six spades over three 
spades, West would probably have led a diamond, permitting 
South to make his contract with ease. 
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WEST 

NORTH 

4 K Q x 
S? K x x 
0 A 

X 

EAST 

4 X X 

* K Q x 

X X 

4 X X 

S? Q 8 x x 

0 Q 6 x x 

SOUTH 


s? A J 10 x 
0 10 x x x 

4 X X X 

4 A J 10 

X X 

4 J io x 

NORTH 

S? x X 

0 K J x x 

4 A x 

EAST SOUTH 

WEST 

l 4 

Pass 

1 ♦ 

Pass 

3 4 

Pass 

4 NT 

Pass 

5 0 

Pass 

6 4 



This time West apparently has no clue whether to lead a diamond 
or a heart. But a good player would lead a heart because he has 
gleaned important negative information. His partner did not 
double five diamonds! Either East does not care whether he 
gets a diamond or a heart lead, or else he prefers a heart lead. 
Remember these two hands the next time you are tempted to 
bid Blackwood “because it couldn’t do any harm!” 

OPENER RESFONDER 

is? 14 

3 s? ? 

4 A Q 10 x x, S? K x, 0 A x x, 4 x x x: The “scientific” 
way to bid this hand is to bid four diamonds followed by five 
hearts. Now, if partner has at least second-round control of 
clubs, he is supposed to bid six. Whether this sequence is a 
demand that partner bid six with club control, or an invitation 
is quite a problem, but glossing over it and admitting for the 
sake of argument that the five-heart bid is a demand , I still 
do not like it. I greatly prefer an immediate six-heart bid. You 
have enough strength, and you have three key cards. There is 
not one chance in ten that the opponents can take the first two 
club tricks. Even if they are able to, they might not lead clubs 
without help from the bidding. The major disadvantage in bid- 
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ding “scientifically” is that you are going to get to six anyway, 
in all probability, and you do not want to tell the opponents 
where your weak spot is. Give partner ♦ xx, VAQJxxx, 

0 K Q X, 4 A x. An opening club lead would decrease his 
chances of bringing home the slam by about 25 per cent. Or if 
partner has second-round club control and the king of spades, a 
club lead would stop the overtrick. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

is? 14 

4 4 ? 

4 A Q x x x, S? J x, 0 A x, 4 10 9 x x: Bid six spades. 
There is almost nothing to be gained by a five-diamond bid. 
Why invite a club lead? But with a six-card spade suit, a grand 
slam may be biddable, and there is an excuse for a scientific 
approach. 

Even when you do not help the opponents, attempts to be 
too scientific may create problems. Two strong players missed 
a slam with the following hands : 4 A K Q x x x, ^QJxxx, 
Ox, 4 4 J x x, S? A K x x, 0 A K x, 4 x x x. The 

bidding w as 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 ^ 

4 5 o 

5 S? Pass 

1 believe that opener was more at fault for missing the slam than 
responder, but let us look at the hand from responder’s point 
of view. The hands must “add up” to six. Yet seven hearts is 
hardly biddable since opener needs a minimum of five key cards 
(ace-king-queen of spades, queen of hearts, and ace of clubs). 
So what is the purpose of the five-diamond bid? Will partner 
interpret this bid as a command to bid six if he has club 
control? Or will he look at his hand as a whole, paying particu- 
lar attention to the diamond fit, and make a decision? Imagine 
opener’s dilemma with 4AKQl0x, ’s? Q 10 x x, 0 x x » 
4 K Q, or 4 A K 10 9 x, ^ Q J x x, 0 x x x, 4 A. An 
immediate six-heart bid by responder will work out best 90 per 
cent of the time and it avoids any guesswork on opener’s part. 
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For the record, I might state that I think most bids by the 
weaker of the two hands should be invitations rather than com- 
mands. When you have plenty of strength, you can bid a slam 
directly, gambling that partner will have the controls or that 
you will get a favorable lead. But when you do not have enough 
strength to bid a slam yourself, it is important to make a descrip- 
tive invitation, so that partner will know what he needs to bid six. 

Ironically, the “hit or miss” method may solve problems 
that would be difficult with “scientific” bidding. You open the 
bidding with one spade and receive a two-diamond response. 
You look at 4 *AQJxxx, — , <) KQxx, + A x x, 
and decide that there are all sorts of holdings that will give 
partner a good play for six diamonds, especially if he does not 
get a club lead. So you bid six diamonds. A good partner would 
bid seven with 4 K x, S? x x, 0 A J 10 x x, 4> J 10 x x. 
He knows you might have been gambling on his having the 
ace of diamonds or the king of spades, but not both. You must 
have expected him to make six diamonds, even if he lost to one 
of these key cards. On the other hand, the immediate six-diamond 
bid shows a strong freak, and no amount of side strength will 
induce responder to bid a grand slam, although he may fre- 
quently return to six spades because of the match-point con- 
siderations. 

Conventions 

Now that you are impressed with the advantages of direct slam 
bidding (I hope), let us consider the necessary evil, conventions. 
The first one you think of — and probably the least necessary — 
is Blackwood. No other convention is so widely used, misused, 
and abused. I seriously recommend that you quit using Black- 
wood for three months in order to develop the natural skills that 
are so often pushed into the background. You will be surprised 
to discover how well you can get along. Keep track of all your 
slam hands, either bid or made, and see which ones would have 
been easier if you had used Blackwood. Also, note what other 
uses can be found for a four no-trump bid. Surely you wouldn’t 
quit bidding four no-trump just because you were not using 
Blackwood ! 

Naturally, after three months you will go back to Black- 
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wood, because Blackwood is useful with certain types of hands. 
But you won’t use it so often. Furthermore, the fact that you only 
use it with some hands will enable partner to draw inferences 
from the fact that you use or fail to use it. The holder of a 
balanced hand should never use Blackwood because he cannot 
utilize the information about aces. Consequently, we have the 
inviolate rule that a player who has previously bid no-trump 
cannot ask for aces, although his partner, with an unbalanced 
hand, may use Blackwood or Gerber, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances. The only problems arise when the partner of the 
no-trump bidder bids four no-trump. A good general rule is that 
a four no-trump bid by the weaker of the two partnership hands 
is a raise, while a four no-trump bid by the stronger of the two 
hands is Blackwood. A four no-trump bid by the opening two- 
bidder or the responder who makes a forcing take-out is Black- 
wood, because he is likely to have a strong distributional hand 
with which he can take control of the bidding. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 3 0 

3 NT 4 NT 

This is Blackwood, although we could get the same result 
by following an earlier rule that four no-trump is not a raise 
when partner’s previous no-trump bid was a minimum response 
to a forcing bid. 

So much for whether four no-trump is Blackwood. 

When should you use Black Wood? Jacoby says not to use 
BIackw r ood when you have a worthless doubleton, because if an 
ace is missing you won’t know whether there arc two quick 
losers or only one. A more inclusive rule is not to bid Black- 
wood unless you will know what to do over any response. If you 
are worried about the solidity of the trump-suit, distribution, 
degree of fit, or general strength, don’t bid Blackwood. There 
must be a better bid. And don’t try to make all the decisions. 
Be content to suggest a slam and let partner use his judgment 
whether to bid it or not. When you bid Blackwood, do not stop 
short of a slam unless two aces are missing. There is nothing 
more infuriating than for partner to take control of the bidding 
when he does not know what to do, especially when he jumps 
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to four no-trump before either of you knows much about the 
other’s distribution. After your Blackwood response, he signs 
off at five hearts or five spades, and you are pretty sure he 
could not even make a slam try if two aces were actually missing, 
because you have so many fillers. But you must pass. Some play- 
ers get around this difficulty by signing off quickly when two 
aces are missing. When only one ace is missing, they think a 
while before signing off, so that partner will know he can bid 
again with extra values. Or they frequently think ten seconds 
before responding. 

Even a kibitzer will know by the air of resignation or defi- 
ance whether responder has elected to show his aces despite 
having already overbid, or whether he has decided to cheat on 
his response. If you call the director, it turns out that you have 
an evil, suspicious mind. The opponents guessed right, but the 
hesitation had nothing to do with their final decision. Since 
there is little you can do about unethical tactics such as these, 
except through social pressure, the slow Blackwood bidders have 
become a sore spot among good players. If you want to retain 
their respect, pass when partner signs off, regardless of your 
hand, unless it contains a void. 

You probably know most of the refinements to Blackwood. 
With four aces or no aces, respond five clubs, so that partner 
can ask for kings if he wishes. After cue bidding the opponents’ 
suit, neither partner should show an ace or king in that suit. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 20 3 0 Pass 

4 NT Fass ? 

Bid only five diamonds with 4 A x x x, ^Jxxx, 0 A, 
4 K Q J x or five hearts with 4AJxx, ^Axxx, 0 — » 
4 Q x x x x, so that opener will know whether to bid six or 
seven with 4KQxxxx, S? K Q x, 0 x x x > ♦ A. 

Similarly, 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

is? 14 3 s? Pass 

? 

4 — » S?KJlOxxxx, 0 a Q J x, 4 K x, opener should 
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bid three spades to be followed by Blackwood. Then, if re- 
sponder shows two aces and one king, opener will know they 
are the right aces and the right king, since the ace or king of 
spades would not be shown. Responder should show all his aces 
outside of spades, even though he cue bids four clubs over the 
three-spade bid. This is just an arbitrary rule. It would be just &s 
logical not to show the ace of clubs again, but it is like decid- 
ing whether to drive on the left or the right side of the street. 
You need a rule, and it avoids confusion if you show all aces 
except aces in the opponents' suit after their suit has been cue 
bid. 

When you bid four no-trump followed by five no-trump, 
you not only ask about kings ; you announce that all the aces are 
accounted for. Partner may and should bid seven himself if pos- 
session of all the missing aces solidifies his hand. When you are 
considering a small slam, you should never bid four no-trump 
unless you can make an intelligent decision over partner’s 
response, but you may bid four no-trump and a five no-trump 
just to show a grand slam interest, and without knowing what 
to do over partner’s response to five no-trump. You hope partner 
can make the decision. 

4 K Q x x, S? x, 0 A K Q x x x, 4 K x ; 4 A x x x, 
S? A x x, 0 x x x, 4 A x x: 


OPENER 

RESPONDER 

1 0 

l 4 

4 4 

4 NT 

5 0 

5 NT 

7 4 



Responder’s three aces may be all opener needs to bid a grand 
slam. So responder shows his three aces indirectly. But if opener 
woodenly bids six spades in response to five no-trump, responder 
would have to pass. On rare occasions, you may bid five no- 
trump to find out about kings when an ace is missing, because 
you hope to reach six no-trump. But such hands are rare. When 
you bid five no-trump despite a missing ace, be sure that you 
have enough key cards (such as the king of trumps) so that 
partner will be unable to bid seven. 

Cue bids have got themselves a bad name because of their 
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misuse. No expert has ever advocated a series of bidding where 
aces are shown automatically in a certain order, followed later 
by king-showing. But poor players have tried the mechanical 
approach, or even worse, have become so cue-bid conscious 
that any normal bid sounds to them like a cue bid, and even 
game-bidding is adversely affected. There are two basic rules 
for cue-bidding: 

First, you don’t cue -bid just because you have an ace; you 
only cue-bid because you have a reason, although the reason 
may be that partner has asked for a cue bid. Second, cue bids 
must not be allowed to interfere with game bidding, because 
game bids are much more frequent than slam bids. When you 
make an ambiguous bid which partner cannot recognize as a 
slam try, he must always be allowed to assume that you are 
trying to reach the best game contract until a later bid shows 
that you had a different objective. To call cue bids “ace-showing” 
is somewhat misleading, anyway. Even when attempting to 
reach game, you often bid a three-card suit where your strength 
is concentrated in an effort to get to or stay out of no-trump, 
depending upon where partner’s strength is. When making a 
slam try, a cue bid serves many purposes. It elicits informa- 
tion about partner’s controls, general strength, and location of 
strength, but at the same time you are telling him something 
about your hand. After you have got all the information you are 
strong enough to demand, he may volunteer more information 
if he thinks it will help you. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 3 4 

4 0 

In this case, four diamonds is obviously a slam try, since 
opener would not look for a five-diamond contract when re- 
sponder has assured him that there will be a good play for four 
spades. The diamond bid may show a suit, or it may show the 
ace. But it should always show some diamonds, never a void 
or singleton, and seldom a doubleton. That is, the first cue bid 
by the stronger of the two hands should always show length. Thus 
partner can revalue his hand in terms of his fit. When cue bids 
merely show the lowest-ranking ace or void, they serve too 
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limited a purpose. If all you want to do is show aces or find 
out about aces, you might as well adopt the wholesale method 
and use Blackwood. Over your four-diamond bid, responder 
should bid four hearts if he has the ace of hearts. This is the 
only automatic response in cue-bidding. When partner has made 
a slam try, you must show any ace which can be shown below 
the game level, assuming that your prior bidding was proper. 
Now, if opener re-bids four spades, he states, in effect, that his 
slam try was of the mild variety, and responder needs a maxi- 
mum raise or a good fit to bid again. If opener refuses to bid 
four spades, but makes a further slam try, he has to have a 
stronger hand. His second cue bid merely shows a control, and 
responder should not worry about a fit for this suit. 

There are a few arbitrary rules for cue-bidding. Opener would 
bid four clubs rather than four diamonds with 4 A J 10 x x, 
S? K x, 0 A x x, 4 A x x, since, when other things are 
equal, he should bid his lowest-ranking suit. If opener were to 
bid diamonds first and clubs later, he would guarantee more 
diamonds than clubs. Over the four-club bid, if responder should 
have both red aces, he should bid four diamonds, the lower- 
ranking of the two; consequently a four-heart bid would deny 
possession of the ace of diamonds. The nice thing about cue- 
bidding is that while you are asking for information, you are 
giving information at the same time. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 3 * 

4 0 

The four-diamond bid demands a four-heart response if re- 
sponder has the ace, but at the same time, it shows responder 
where a fit would be the most valuable. If he does not have 
the ace of hearts, he will sign off at four spades or take stronger 
action, depending to a large extent upon his diamond fit. Or, if 
he bids four hearts and you bid four spades, he will pass or bid 
again, depending upon his diamond fit as well as his general 
strength. Let's see how this works: 4 A K x x x, S? A J x, 
o A x, 4 x X X. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 3 4 

? 
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The proper bid is four hearts, not four diamonds. A heart fit 
will mean more to you than a diamond fit. If partner should have 
the king of hearts or diamonds, you would prefer the king of 
hearts. If he has the kings of both, you would rather he had a 
doubleton heart than a doubleton diamond. Suppose responder 
has 4 Q x x x * S? K x, 0 x x x, 4 A K Q x, the bidding 
would proceed: 


OPENER 

RESPONDER 

l 4 

3 4 

4 ^ 

5 4 

5 0 

5 

5 4 

6 4 


Note that four hearts was opener’s only aggressive bid. The 
five-diamond bid was just a bid on the way to five spades which 
prevented responder from worrying about diamond control. It 
showed no extra strength. Exchange responder’s heart and dia- 
mond holdings and he would simply bid four spades over four 
hearts. Without a heart fit, his hand would not be strong enough 
for aggressive action. Responder bid five hearts because opener 
had not limited his hand at that point, and the five-heart bid 
might have enabled opener to bid seven spades. However, it 
would have been pointless to show second-round club control 
by bidding six clubs after the sign-off bid of five spades. Once 
you can see that you have reached the end of your rope, quit 
cue-bidding. 

♦ A K x x x, 7 Kx, 0 K J x x x, f x: 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 3 4 

? 

You should bid four diamonds. Blackwood would turn out all 
right if partner showed three aces. But if he only showed two, 
what would you do then? You would hate to bid six spades and 
find partner with three small diamonds. With this hand, you 
can’t afford not to show your long side suit. Suppose partner has 
4 Q x x x x, S? x x, 0 A Q x, 4 A x x. He will know that you 
have a diamond suit , since you are missing the ace. And he 
will know for certain that you are not cue-bidding a void! 
Knowing that your second suit is diamonds will enable him to 
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value this hand very highly, and he would not think of signing 
off with a four-spade bid. 

While you never make the first cue bid unless you want to 
suggest a slam, there are circumstances where your slam try, 
if any, must be a cue bid. Remember that the weaker of the 
two hands normally shows an ace rather than a second suit. For 


example : 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 


l 4 

Double 

Pass 

l 4 


Pass 

4 4 

Pass 

? 


If you bid five spades at this point, it means that you have 
enough general strength for a slam try but you have no ace 
outside of spades (you may or may not have the ace of spades). 
Or if the bidding were 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 20 

3 4 5 4 

it is unlikely that you would have either the ace of hearts or 
the ace of clubs. It is conceivable that you would fail to show 
one of these aces if it was your only ace, or if you stretched to 
make a slam try at all, but in that case you would be delib- 
erately fooliug your partner because you feared a loser else- 
where. 

An immediate cue bid by responder should show no losers 
in the opponents’ suit, excellent trump support for opener’s suit, 
and at least two plus honor-count outside of the opponents’ suit. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

17 2 0 3 0 

should show a hand of the following type: 4 A K J x, 7 Q 
xxx, 0 A, 4 J x x x, or 4 K x x x, 7 A x x x, 0 — > 
4 K J x x x. Responder’s next bid should be a raise to four 
hearts. Now if opener has a good, sound opening bid outside 
of his diamond strength, he should be interested in a slam. 
Suppose that responder had a better hand; for example, add the 
queen of clubs to either hand. Now he should bid three diamonds 
followed by a five-heart bid at least, telling partner that he 
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should bid six unless a substantial portion of his opening-bid 
strength was in diamonds. Suppose that opening bidder has 
4Qxx,^QJxxxx, 0 A K x, 4 x. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

IS? 2 0 3 0 Pass 

Opener should bid three no-trump ! Despite the six-card suit and 
a singleton, it is imperative to bid three no-trump as a warning 
of considerable duplication. Responder cannot pass three no- 
trump with his void in diamonds and good heart support. But 
the three no-trump bid may slow him down a bit. He would 
have every right to bid six hearts over a three-heart re-bid with 
4 A x x x, S?AKxx, 0 — * ♦ K 10 x x x. 

The immediate cue bid as used here is quite rigid, and the 
opportunities for its use do not occur frequently. Many players 
are tempted to cheat a little in one way or another. For example, 
they sometimes cue-bid the opponent’s suit with a small single- 
ton. This isn’t too bad if responder has compensative values, 
except that if opener has the ace of the opponents’ suit, he 
will not know whether it is a wasted card or not. Or if opener 
bids four no-trump responder will not know what to do; probably 
he should subtract an ace in responding to compensate for the 
loser in the opponents’ suit which he has denied possession of. 
Much worse is the immediate cue bid without meaning — just 
as a forcing bid. There is no reason for this type of cue bid, 
since you can bid a new suit if all that you want to do is force. 
When you have A x or A x x of the opponent’s suit and a 
strong hand, you should make your normal bid and cue bid 
the opponent’s suit later, if at all. Only the immediate cue bid 
guarantees no losers in the suit. Even when your hand meets 
all the requirements for an immediate cue bid (good trump sup- 
port, no losers in the opponents’ suit, sufficient honor-count), 
you should not make an immediate cue bid with a good side 
suit. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 is? ? 

4 A K Q x x, S? — * OKxxx, 4 Qxxx: You should 
bid either one spade or two spades and save the cue bid for later. 
Almost always your first efforts should be directed towards show- 
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ing distribution and finding the proper trump suit; controls can 
be shown later. When partner opens a major suit for which you 
have good trump support, you don’t need to find a better spot, 
and you can afford an immediate cue bid. When the opening 
bid is a minor, the first thing you should show is a good major 
suit. Failure to bid spades right away denies a spade suit. If you 
cue-bid hearts, all subsequent spade bids will be interpreted as 
cue bids. 

As stated before, the first cue bid usually shows the ace, 
although it may occasionally show a side suit without the ace. 
Subsequent cue bids show aces or voids unless the suit has 
previously been bid, in which case they may show second-round 
control, usually the king. Nevertheless, it is proper to show first- 
round control under certain circumstances when you have only 
second-round control. The purpose of this unorthodox cue bid is 
to keep partner from worrying about two losers in the suit. The 
most frequent need for such a bid occurs when partner might 
worry about two losers in the opponents’ suit if you merely bid 
five of your major. A similar need for reassurance is illustrated 
by the following hand : 4 K Q x x x x x, S? x, 0 A x x x, ♦ K; 
♦ A x x x, 7 J x x x, 0 x, 4 A Q x x. The actual bidding 
was 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 3 4 

4 0 5 4 

5 4 Pass 

Opener knew that the ace of hearts was missing. Wouldn’t re- 
sponder be stymied with two or three losing hearts? Unless 
responder happened to have the king of hearts he would almost 
surely have to pass five spades. Opener should have bid five 
hearts over the five-club bid. Now responder would not worry 
about controls but would turn his attention to things that mat- 
tered. 7-4-1 -1 hands are difficult to bid scientifically; in the 
example hand so much depended upon responder’s diamond 
holding. But, in my opinion, the five-spade bid gave the partner- 
ship no chance to reach the slam unless it was unmakable. If 
responder has the king of hearts, he probably won’t have enough 
cards elsewhere. 
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The raise to five of a major has several distinct meanings, 
depending upon the circumstances. When made by the weaker 
of two hands after strong bidding, it usually means that the 
hand is strong enough for a slam try but there is no more 
descriptive bid (no cue bid) available. Occasionally it means 
just the opposite! There are so many features to show that you 
can’t show them all. 

OPENER RESrONDER 

14 2 S? 

4 S? ? 

4 Q x, 10 x x x x, 0 A J x, 4 A x x: If you were to bid 
five clubs, partner might worry about a diamond control; if you 
were to bid five diamonds, he might worry about club control. 
You can’t show both aces without getting to six automatically. 
So you bid five hearts. Partner will be able to tell from his hand 
that you couldn’t possibly be making a slam try without an ace. 
He will know that you have two aces, since if you had one ace 
you would show it. It is much more frequent for the stronger of 
the two hands to bid five of a major because he can’t show all 
his features and he doesn’t want to emphasize the importance 
of any particular control or concentration of strength. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

Pass 1 4 

3 4 5 4 

? 

4 K Q x x, 7 x, OKJxxx, 4 x x x: Common sense tells 
you that opener could not be missing three aces. In fact, it is 
likely that he has all the aces, or all except the ace of spades. 
He doesn’t have time to show them all. Or perhaps he has the 
ace of spades, two other aces, and a king, and he is afraid that 
if he shows you his two side aces, you would worry about 
control in the fourth suit. Whatever he has, he should expect 
you to bid six with this type of hand, because his five-spade 
bid shows that he is not worried about controls. Similarly, if the 
bidding were 

RESPONDER OPENER 

Pass 1 4 
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opener probably has at least a first- and a second-round control 
in the minors. Of course, he is interested in your general strength 
and whether you have top cards or fillers, but the purpose of 
the four-heart bid is to call particular attention to youT heart 
holding. When you bid five of a major after a series of strong 
bids, it is generally a request for partner to bid six, provided 
he has at least second-round control in the only unbid suit or 
the opponents’ suit. Opener: 4 K x, 7 K Q x x, 0 J x, 
4 A K J 10 x; responder: 4 x x > 7 A 10 x x x x, 0 AQx, 
4 Q x. Recommended bidding: 


OPENER 

RESPONDER 

l 4 

1 7 

3 7 

4 0 

4 7 

5 7 

5 NT 

6 NT 


The five-heart bid was a command for opener to bid six if 
he had the ace of spades (which he wasn’t strong enough to 
show over four diamonds) or a singleton spade. Even with the 
king, opener should not pass because the king would be a 
stopper half the time, even opposite small cards, and there is 
the chance that responder would have the queen of spades, mak- 
ing the king a sure stopper. However, since opener had a some- 
what balanced hand, he chose to bid five no-trump to show that 
his spade control was the king. The meaning of five no-trump 
was obvious: opener wanted to play the hand so that his king 
of spades could not be led through. Responder, with the queen 
of clubs, had no hesitancy about raising to six no-trump. When 
the opponents have bid, an immediate bid of five of your major 
suit is a command that partner bid six with a first- or second- 
round control of the opponents’ suit or pass without it. 

SOUTH WEar NORTH EAST 

14 44 44 I 91183 

5 4 Pass Pass Pass 

4 A Q x x x x, 7 A K J x x, 0 — , 4 x x ’> 4 K J x x, 
V xx, 0 AQlOxx, 4 X x: Opener asked a single question: 
Can you control clubs? If opener were not worried about clubs 
but merely concerned with responder’s general strength, he 
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should cue bid clubs so that responder could direct his attention 
elsewhere. Opener would bid five clubs in this same sequence 
with 4AQxxxx, ^AJx, 0 K Jx, 4 x - Now responder 
would probably bid the slam with 4 & J x x * x x, 0 A Q 
10 x x, d|b x x, but would sign-off with less top strength or poorer 
distribution. 

We shall say more later about asking for second-round con- 
trol. The examples shown were rather clear-cut, but in some 
sequences there is a disagreement whether a bid is a command 
that partner bid six with second-round control or an invitation to 
bid six provided he has second-round control and other values. 
In a very few cases there might be a disagreement whether you 
were showing second-round control or asking for it! 

Cue bidding is such a complex subject that no amount of 
abstract discussion will make it clear. Following are examples 
of various common bidding sequences with advice on when to 
cue bid and when not to, when to accept an invitation and when 
to refuse it. 


OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 

4 4 P 

Remember that we said responder should make a slam try with 
as poor a hand as 4 A J x x, ^ A x x, 0 x x, 4 x x x x. He 
should bid five hearts. Suppose opener has 4 K Q x x, 7 kx, 
0 A K J x, 4 A 10 x. Opener should simply bid five spades. 
With such poor distribution, he has a minimum raise to four. 
If all responder needs is a hand of this type for a slam, he 
should bid the slam himself. What does opener need to accept 
the invitation? Something like 4 K Q x x > ^ x x » 0 A KQ 
J x, 4 A x, or perhaps even better distribution; in other words, 
he needs playing tricks. 

Let’s look at another type of minimum slam try for responder 
after the triple raise. With A Q J x x of spades and nothing of 
importance on the side, he should bid five spades. Or with 
A Q x x of spades and the queen of diamonds. Yet 4 A Q x x, 
S?Qx, 0 xx >4Q xxxx is not quite good enough, because 
two side queens are of less value than one queen in the right 
spot. Suppose that the bidding is 
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OPEN EH RESPONDEH 

10 1 * 

4 4 5 4 

? 

and opener lias 4 K x x x, A Q 10, 0 A x x x x, 4 A. He 
should pass. In the first place, this was a minimum raise to four. 
In the second place, responder probably docs not have the king 
of diamonds, or his slam try would be five diamonds. With the 
possibility of losing two diamond tricks or a diamond and a 
heart, or a diamond and a trump, or not being able to make the 
hand total twelve tricks, this is a good hand to pass. Give re- 
sponder something like 4 A Q x x, ^ J x, 0 Q x, 4 x x x x x, 
and even the play for five will be skimpy. The point to be empha- 
sized in this regard is that the five-spade or five-heart bid is not 
a command that opener bid six unless there will be two losing 
tricks off the top. It is an invitation for him to bid six with 
extra values in the form of playing strength. 

In the following examples the bidding is the same, namely, 

OPEN El{ RESPONDER 

10 14 

3 4 4 0 

? 

(a) 4 A J x x, ^ K Q x, 0 K Q J x x, 4 x: Bid just 
four spades. In order for partner to have a lay-down slam, he 
must have, in addition to his ace' of diamonds, at least the ace 
of hearts and the king-queen of spades or six spades to the king. 
With that much strength he will bid again over the four-spade 
sign-off. 

(b) 4 A J x x, Axx, 0 K Q 3 x x, 4 x: Not only do 
you bid four hearts, but even if partner signs off at four spades, 
you will carry the bidding to six. 

(c) 4 A J x x, 9 A x, OKQxx, 4Kxx: You bid 
four hearts on the way to four spades. If partner bids four 
spades, you will pass. If all that partner needs from you is 
second-round club control, he must jump to five spades over 
your four-heart bid. Incidentally, the proper opening bid was 
one no-trump. 
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(d) 4 A J x x, A Q, 0 K Q x x, 4 K x x: Now you 
have an obligation to bid again even though partner signs off 
at four spades over your four-heart bid. Your proper bid would 
be four no-trump to show extra strength and the king of clubs. 
No-trump “cue bids” logically show the king and indicate a 
desire to play the hand so that the king will not be led through. 
Suppose responder’s hand were 4 K Q x x x x > S? x x x, 
0 A x, 4 x x. He should probably pass the four no-trump bid 
because he has a minimum slam try and he is not interested 
unless you can go all the way. 

(c) 4 A x xx, A x, 0 K Q J x x, 4 K x: This is the 
type of hand that becomes very strong indeed upon hearing of 
the diamond fit. The extra diamond is of more value than the 
queen of hearts. Remember that the ideal slam hand is one where 
the strength is concentrated in two suits with just enough 
strength in the other suits to keep the opponents from cashing 
two tricks. Your hand would be even better with a singleton 
club, but I believe that this hand is worth a five no-trump bid, 
after your four-heart bid and partner’s four-spade sign-off, rather 
than just four no-trump. However, it is a close decision, and no 
bid other than a pass to four spades could be severely criticized. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 

2 4 ? 

4 Q 10 9 x x x, A x x, 4 A x: A leap to six 

spades would not be too bad, except that there is a better bid 
at your disposal. Bid three hearts. If partner can now bid four 
spades, bid six, of course. Even if he bids something else such 
as three spades or three no-trump, you will cue bid clubs and 
diamonds to show excellent controls and direct partner’s atten- 
tion to spades. Since you probably have the stronger of the 
partnership hands, and since you can start your cue bidding 
at a low level, you show your tripleton ace before your doubleton 
ace. In this case, it does not make too much difference, but 
partner will take his heart fit into consideration in deciding 
whether to bid three or four spades. Of course he will not know 
that you are interested in a slam when you bid three hearts. 
As we said before, cue bidding must not be allowed to interfere 
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with game bidding, so partner will assume that you are showing 
a second suit with your three-heart bid aud just making a game 
try. In fact, he may raise hearts with J x x x of hearts; he doesn’t 
need the king to raise. While he will not know what your three- 
heart bid means at the time, he will know what you were doing 
when you cue bid on the next round. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 1 * 

2 4 ? 

4 K 10 x x x, S? A x x x, 0 K x, 4 A x: Again, you 
should bid three hearts because of your excellent controls, but 
this is a minimum hand for a slam try. Unless partner jumps to 
four spades, you will settle for game. Even if he jumps to four 
spades, you will not be able to bid six; you can merely make 
one more try by bidding five clubs. Partner’s jump to four 
spades shows a maximum raise, but he did not know that you 
were slam-minded, and he would not be paying too much 
attention to top strength and controls. He could have either 
4 A Q J x, S? Q 10 x, 0 A J 10 x, 4 J x » or 4 A Q x x, 
^Kx, 0 AQxx,4xxx, and you only want to be in slam 
with the latter type of hand. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 1 ♦ 

3 S? ? 

(a) 4 A Q 10 x x, K x, 0 A x x, 4 x x x: Remember 
the advice on this hand was to bid six hearts directly rather 
than call attention to your club weakness by “scientific bidding.” 

( b ) 4 A K Q x x, ^ K x x, <>xxx, 4 xx: This time 
the proper bid is to re-bid spades followed by a raise to five 
hearts. This clearly shows that you are strong in the majors, 
weak in the minors. 

(c) 4 A K J x X, X x X, o A X, 4 X X x: Bid four 
diamonds followed by five hearts. In these last two hands, you 
only had two key cards (ace of spades and king of hearts or 
ace of diamonds), and a direct slam bid would be too risky 
despite your general strength. But the fact that partner knows 
you would bid the slam directly with certain types of hands 
makes his decisions much easier. 

4x, S? A J 10 x x x, 0 K Q, 4 K Q J x: 
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OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 1 ♦ 

s S? 4 0 

4 S? 5 7 

? 

Opener should pass. He knows that there is a club loser. Re- 
sponder cannot have as much as the ace of spades, the king- 
queen of hearts, and the ace of diamonds, or he would bid the 
slam directly — whatever his club holding might be. Therefore, 
opener knows that the slam would depend upon a finesse at best, 
and there might be no play for it. Responder’s hand: 4 A K J 
xx, 7 x x x, 0 A J x, 4 x x. The last three responder’s hands 
all had enough general strength for a strong slam try. The major 
worry was lack of controls, although there was the ever-present 
danger of a misfit or duplication. The problem becomes more 
difficult as you reduce the general strength. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

i 7 14 

3 7 ? 

(a) 4 A 10 9 x x, 7 K x, 0 A x x, 4 x x x; (b) 4 A 
K x x x, 7 K x x, 0 x x x, 4 x x; (c) 4 A K x x x, 
7 x x x, 0 A x, 4 x x x: These three hands are all slightly 
weaker in one way or another than the last example hands. In 
all these cases, there is much to be said in favor of just bidding 
four hearts. You miss a few good slams that way, but you stay 
out of serious trouble, and on the hands you ‘play short of slam, 
you don’t warn the opening leader to cash his tricks if he can. 
On the other hand, you hate to seal your partner’s lips with a 
four-heart bid when he might really have a good hand. A pos- 
sible solution is to raise to five with all skimpy slam tries with- 
out bothering to show where your strength is. Partner needs a 
maximum with good controls to bid six, and he must guess just 
where your strength lies. However, the opening leader must also 
guess where your strength is, which is a compensating advantage. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

17 14 

3 7 ? 
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4 A K J x x, S? x > 0 K Q x x, 4 Q x x : Bid three spades. 
If partner raises spades or bids four diamonds, you will make 
a slam try or slam bid. If he simply re-bids four hearts, it is 
better to pass rather than to gamble on the solidity of the heart 
suit. Much of your strength is of doubtful value. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

is? 14 

3 S? ? 

4 A K Q x x, <s?x, OAQx, 4 x x x x : Again you should 
bid three spades, but if partner bids four hearts, you must make 
another try by bidding five diamonds. If partner has a solid 
heart suit, he may be able to jump to six hearts. 

SOUTH WEST NOKTH EAST 

14 2 4 2 4 Pass 

? 

4AQxxxx, ^?AKx, 0 A, 4 x x x: A five-spade 
bid would tell partner to bid six if he had first- or second-round 
control in clubs. But you are not strong enough for such a de- 
mand. Neither a singleton club nor the king will guarantee a 
good play for six spades. Besides, there is a slim possibility that 
the opponents could take the first three club tricks. You should 
bid three hearts, intending to bid five spades only if partner 
can jump to four spades. 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NOKTH 

EAST 

l 4 

2 4 

2 4 

Pass 

3 V 

Pass 

4 4 

Pass 

5 0 

would show a singleton 

or void 

in clubs and 

would simply ask 


responder about general strength outside of clubs while calling 
special attention to his heart fit. 

Bidding two suits and raising a third suggests a short hold- 
ing in the fourth suit. This is a natural inference. We can change 
this inference into a convention by making rules when this 
series of bidding guarantees a singleton or void. Goren’s rule 
is that bidding two suits and raising a third with a jump bid 
along the line guarantees a singleton or void in the fourth suit. 
With 4 A £ x x, S?xx, OAKQxx, 4Kx, you open one 
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diamond and raise partner’s one-spade response to four spades. 
With one less heart and one more club, you should jump to three 
clubs before raising to four spades in order to show a singleton 
heart. This series of bidding permits partner to bid five clubs 
with 4 Q x x x x » S? x x x, 0 x x, ♦ A J x, while he would 
pass an immediate four-spade bid. This convention is a fine idea, 
but care must be exercised not to use it unintentionally. I can 
still remember this hand from the long ago: 

Opener: 4 K x > S? A K Q x x, <> x, 4 A K 10 9 x; 
Responder: 4 A 10 9 x x, ^xx, 0 A xx, 4 x x x: 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 S? 14 

3 4 3 4 

44 6 4 

A diamond was led, and there was no play for six spades; yet 
if opener had one more spade and one less club, the slam contract 
would have been a very fine one. (However, responder’s proper 
bid was five diamonds). Opener had his singleton diamond all 
right, but this series of bidding has a slam connotation and 
suggests better spade support. Opener should re-bid four clubs 
over three spades; responder would make the waiting bid of 
four diamonds, and opener could then bid four spades, having 
already warned responder that his jump was based upon a pow- 
erful two-suiter. Suppose opener’s hand was 4 K x, ^ A KQ 
xx, 0 x x, 4 A K Q x. There is no alternative to a three-club 
re-bid. Over three spades, he has a terrible problem. He would 
like to raise to four spades, but that would show a singleton 
diamond and better spade support. This is one of those hands 
for which there is no logical bid, but my preference is a four- 
club re-bid. With as much as Q x of diamonds and with less 
strength in clubs or hearts, opener should anticipate his diffi- 
culties by bidding two no-trump on the second round. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 

3 4 3 4 or 3 NT 

5 4 

also guarantees a singleton or void in hearts, but shows an even 
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stronger hand than would a jump followed by four spades. 
Responder only needs five or six points outside of hearts to 
bid six. Remember this hand from early in the chapter? 4* A Q, 
S? K J x x, OAKxxx, + xx. We said that when partner 
opened one heart, you should bid in such a way as to demand 
a slam if he had first- or second-round control in clubs. Tlie 
way you should plan the bidding is to jump in diamonds, bid 
spades, and support hearts at the five-level. But according to the 
rule just given, wouldn’t that show a singleton club? Experts 
disagree on this point. I say no. If responder has controls in all 
the suits and enough strength to make an invitation beyond the 
game level after jumping on the first round , he should simply 
gamble on six himself. Whenever he jumps on the first round, 
the subsequent raise to five asks for control of the unbid suit. 

If he wants to show a singleton, he must not jump on the first 

round. With + K x x, x, 0 A Q J x x, 4 A x x x, or 
♦ K x x x, S? x, 0 A Q 10 x x, 4 A x x, he should bid two 
diamonds over his partner’s opening spade bid. The subsequent 
bidding depends upon opener’s re-bids. If the bidding continues 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 ♦ 2 0 

* * 3 ♦ 

3 * ? 

responder should bid five spades. A raise to four could not be 
recognized as a slam try, and furthermore, opener’s failure to 
bid hearts or no-trump along the line is encouraging since it 
suggests no duplication in hearts. However, if opener had re-bid 
three no-trump over three clubs, responder would just bid four 
spades. The four-spade bid could be recognized as a slam try 
because responder obviously had trump support for a re-bid 
suit, and he would have bid four spades immediately over two 
spades if he were only interested in game. So opener should 
bid six with 4 A Q x x x, ^ J 10 x x, O^x, ♦ K x, 
because so little of his strength is in hearts. 

In my chapter on defensive bidding, I stressed the fact that 
there are many opportunities for two-way bids. Experts all 
agree that four no-trump should sometimes be Blackwood and 
sometimes be a natural bid. Why not treat five no-trump the 
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same way? Culbertson’s grand slam force is invaluable at times. 
A five no-trump bid asks partner to bid seven of the agreed suit 
if he has two of the three top honors. Either he or someone else 
suggested various sign-off responses which permit seven to be 
reached without the queen of trumps when there are less than 
four trumps outstanding. The only trouble with the grand slam 
force is that the opportunity to use it occurs so seldom. You 
can’t use Blackwood to check on side aces, because a five no- 
trump bid would then be part of Blackwood. You can occa- 
sionally use the grand slam force after cue bidding. At least 
90 per cent of the time you bid five no-trump, neither you nor 
partner will even think of the grand slam force because your 
subconscious minds will tell you that there are too many uncer- 
tain factors outside of the trump suit. However, when the bid- 
ding is 

OPENER RESPONDER Or OPENER 

IS? 2 0 2 4 

5 NT 3 4 

5 NT 

the five no-trump bid should be easily recognized as the grand 
slam force. 

The purpose in having game-forcing bids is to get the maxi- 
mum information before making the final decision and without 
fear of having the bidding stop abruptly. In other words, after 
a game-forcing bid, it is unnecessary to jump again below the 
game level merely to keep the bidding open. Any “unnecessary” 
jump should accomplish a purpose justifying the loss of a round 
of bidding. The usual reason for an unnecessary jump is to 
avoid trapping. Suppose partner opens the bidding at two no- 
trump and you have 4 K Q x x x x > S? x x, 0 Q 10 x, 4 x x * 
You would have a guilty conscience if you made no effort to 
reach a slam; yet only the mildest sort of slam try is justified. 
A three-spade bid followed by five spades or four no-trump 
would be too strong a sequence; furthermore, five spades might 
conceivably be set. Since you are too weak to bid three spades 
followed by strong action later, you jump to four spades, leav- 
ing the initiative with partner. 


RESPONDER 

3 S? 

4 S? 
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OPENER RESPONDER 
1 ♦ 10 

2 4 ? 

4 Q J x x, S? x x, 0 A J 10 x x, 4 x x: Again, you are 
not strong enough to bid three spades and take aggressive action 
later. You should jump to four spades so that partner with 
4 A K x x, — * OKxx, 4 A K x x x x, can bid six. But 
with a slightly better hand (4QJxx, S?xx, 0 A x x x x, 
4 K x), you are too strong to jump to four spades. You must 
bid three spades, and make a slam try or slam bid on the next 
round. 


OPENER RESPONDER 

IV 14 

3 0 ? 

4 A x x, V Q 10 x x x, 0 Q J» 4 10 X x: In my opinion, 
you had only a two-heart bid on the first round. However, when 
partner bids three diamonds, you shouldn’t get nervous; it looks 
as though your overbid is going to pay off with interest. Your 
excellent heart support, diamond fit, and spade control all point 
toward an almost certain slam. Had partner bid three clubs, 
you would just bid four hearts, because the queen-jack of 
diamonds would be of doubtful value. But now that he has bid 
three diamonds you are too strong for a four-heart bid. Also, 
there is a psychological reason for bidding three hearts. Part- 
ner’s jump is likely to be based upon a good spade fit. You want 
to give partner a chance to support spades at the three-level. 
He might be too strong to bid four spades over four hearts, and 
you don’t want to hear about his spade support for the first 
time at the six-level. Suppose you bid three hearts and partner 
now bids three spades. Now is the time to bid six hearts. These 
hands must fit like a glove. Partner should then be able to bid 
seven with 4 K x x x, S? A K x x x, 0 A K x x, 4 — > since 
he knows you don’t have club strength for your bidding. (You 
are too good a player to be encouraged by any club strength 
other than the ace, and if you had the ace of clubs, you would 
cue-bid it before jumping to six hearts.) 

Avoiding trapping is not the only reason for an “unneces- 
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sary” jump. Another purpose is to show an independent trump 
suit so that partner can take control of the bidding. 


4 J 10, 7 A K Q J x x, 

0 A x x, 

4 x x; 4 A x x, 

^ xxx, 0 Kx, 4 A K Q x x: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 7 

1 4 

3 4 

Pass 

4 V 

Pass 

4 NT 

Pass 

5 ^ 

Pass 

7 7 



The jump to four hearts guarantees a six-card suit as good as 
AKQJxx, orKQJlOx x — or a seven -card suit headed by 
the A K Q, or K Q J. Even opposite a singleton there should 
be no losers in trumps (except for the ace which partner can 
find out about with Blackwood). Responder is able to count 
twelve top tricks with a long club or possible diamond ruff for 
the thirteenth. Before we leave this hand, note how the three- 
club bid simplified the subsequent bidding: 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 l * 

3 4 3 S? 

? 

With 4AKQx, S? — > OQJlOxx, 4 A Q x x, you 
should bid four spades. The jump at this point shows good 
spades. It will take quite a bit of encouragement for partner to 
get enthusiastic with the poor spade suit he must have. With 
only A x x x in spades, you would not jump to four spades what- 
ever your general strength might be. Remember, three spades is 
forcing, and if you are strong enough for more bidding, you can 
do it later. 

On rare occasions, a spectacular jump is the easiest way to 
get an accurate picture of your hand. Partner should realize 
that you did not beat around the bush with a forcing bid, cue 
bid, Blackwood, etc., because the information obtained this way 
would be of no value to you. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 ♦ l s? 

5 S? ? 

With what sort of hand should you bid six? And what do you 
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need for a seven-heart bid? First, you should try to visualize 
partner’s hand. He cannot have any losers in spades or diamonds 
— at least no quick losers — or he would have tried to find out 
whether you could take care of them. All you need to do is 
look at your club and heart holdings. With as good as five hearts 
to the ace-king, you should bid seven . Or five hearts to the ace 
and the king of clubs. With either of these two hands you would 
have a finesse for seven at worst, and probably a lay-down. 
Partner’s actual hand: 4 A, ^ J x x x i, 0 — , 4 A K J 
x x x x. Can you think of a more logical way for him to bid? 
With the queen of hearts instead of the jack, he would be 
justified in using the grand slam force. An immediate bid of 
six hearts with the actual hand would be an insult to a good 
partner. Remember that the three top trumps could be missing. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4* Pass 1 0 Pass 

? 

♦ A, 7 A Q, OKJxx, 4 A J x x x x: In my opinion, four 
diamonds is the only proper bid. A three-diamond bid is an 
underbid and a trap, while two hearts is a misbid. You don’t 
want to get partner excited over a heart fit or worried over a 
lack of it. What you are really concerned about is partner's 
strength in clubs and diamonds, and a heart bid will only con- 
fuse the issue. Exchange the queen of hearts for a small dia- 
mond, giving you 6-5 distribution. Now you should jump to five 
diamonds. 

Suppose you are fortunate enough to pick up this sort of 
hand: 4 A, ^ A £ Q J 10 x, 0 A, + Q J 10 9 x, Naturally, 
you open the bidding with two hearts, and you get a two no- 
trump response. Your next bid should be three clubs. Partner 
bids three spades. At this point, many players would make the 
pointless and misleading bid of four diamonds. The correct bid 
is five hearts. You can make five hearts by yourself, and by 
bidding just clubs and hearts, you show where you want your 
partner’s strength to be. He should bid six with J x x x *» 
S? X, o X X X X, ♦ K X, because he has one sure trick for you. 
Suppose that partner had made a positive response originally. 
For example. 
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OPENER RESPONDER 

2 2 4 

3 4 3 NT 

? 

After a bust response, the five-heart bid obviously meant that 
you could make five hearts all by yourself, since you would not 
gamble on picking up a trick in responder’s hand. However, 
after a positive response, an immediate five-heart bid would not 
convey the same message — that you have eleven tricks in your 
own hand and need only one trick from partner in the right 
spot. Partner might think your five-heart bid was partially based 
upon his positive response, and he might pass with 4 Q J 9 x x, 
^ x, 0 J 10 x x, 4 K x x. On the other hand, you should not 
gamble on his having the right cards, since he could easily 
have enough strength in spades and diamonds to justify his 
bidding without a club honor. The solution is to re -bid clubs, 
followed by five hearts. Once you show 6-5 distribution, partner 
would realize the value of the ace or king of clubs and the 
worthlessness of other cards he might have. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 2 4 

? 

4 A K x x x x, ^ A Q 10 x, 0 — , 4 K 10 9: This time 
a slam is not unlikely if partner has a strong raise with his 
strength in your three suits. The first step is to bid three hearts. 
If partner bids three spades or three no-trump, slam is too remote 
to consider, and you will settle for four spades. But if partner 
bids four spades or four hearts, you should bid five clubs to 
show the other suit. After a single raise, only a freak hand can 
justify a slam try, and it is much better to bid the suits that 
you have rather than the suits that you do not have. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 2 4 

? 

4 K Q 9 x x x, A Q x x, 0 — , 4 A K x: Again, the 
correct bid is three hearts, hoping for a four-heart or four- 
spade bid. But if partner jumps to four spades, you should bid 
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five spades. Partner’s club fit is not so important this time, and 
by only mentioning hearts and spades, you emphasize the im- 
portance of cards in these suits. If partner raises three hearts 
to four hearts, you should simply bid six hearts. You will prob- 
ably make seven if he has four hearts to the king and the ace 
of spades, but you won’t need to bid seven to get a good board. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 2 S? 

? 

4 Axx, K Q x x x, 0 A Q x x x, 4 — : You could 
make a slam opposite holdings such as 4 K x x, S? A x x x, 
0 -1 x, 4 x x x x, or 4 K x, S? J 10 x x, 0 K x x x, 4 x x x, 
but there is too much risk in passing the game level. The bidding 
might go 

OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 2 s? 

3 0 4 S? 

4 4 

only to find partner with 4 ^ x x, ^ 10 x x x, 0 ^ x, 4 A 
K J x, or 4 x x, S? A x x x, 0 x x x, 4 A J x x. So the 
correct bid over two hearts is four diamonds. If partner has the 
two key cards, ace of hearts and king of diamonds, plus four- 
card support for either suit, he will jump to six. The other slam 
possibilities must be disregarded because of the risk of investi- 
gation. 

The principle illustrated by these examples is so unfamiliar 
to the vast majority of players that it justifies repetition. When 
you have a freak hand , hid the suite where you want partner's 
strength to he. Do not draw his attention away from the im- 
portant thing, strength in your suits, by cue bidding your voids 
and singleton aces. 

One of the best indications of an expert bidder is that he is 
willing to leave some decisions to his partner. Ninety per cent 
of the players I know never think of making a slam try other 
than by Blackwood. If they feel optimistic, they bid a slam. If 
they feel pessimistic, they stop at game without even letting 
their partner know they have a good hand. 
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OPENER RESPONDER 

1 s? ? 

4 A Q 10 x x, S? 10 x, 0 K Q x, * A Q x: The average 
player responds one spade. If opener re-bids a new suit or 
raises spades, responder goes on to six no-trump more or less 
by himself, telling his partner he should not open on such cheese 
if six no-trump does not make. If opener re-bids one no-trump 
or two hearts, the average responder turns pessimistic and 
stops at three no-trump. How much better it would be to respond 
two spades and re-bid three no-trump on the next round. If 
opener has 12 or 13 points, he will pass. If he has 15 or 16 
points, he will bid six. As many players use the jump response, 
it is practically forcing to a slam. With a 20-point hand the 
jump response is a convenience, but you could get to six in a 
number of ways. It is with the 17- and 18-point hands that a 
jump take-out is necessary. When you have an independent 
suit or good support for partner’s suit, you can make the jump 
take-out with less high-card strength than you would otherwise 
need, but lack of a fit for partner or an independent suit is no 
reason not to jump when you have a good enough hand. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 s? ? 

4AQJxxx, ^x, OKxx, 4AQx:Of course, this 
could be a bad misfit, but a two-spade response does not com- 
mit you to reaching a slam. Note how little partner needs: 
♦ K x, S?Axxxx, 0 A Q x, 4 x x x will give you about 
a 75 per cent play for six spades, and another card, such as the 
jack of clubs, will give you a lay-down. If you only bid one 
spade, partner will re-bid one no-trump, and you will have quite 
a problem on the second round. Perhaps if you jump in one of 
your three-card minors, everything will turn out all right. Per- 
haps! But why make a series of confusing and ambiguous bids 
when one bid would do the job much better? Once you bid 
two spades, you can relax. Partner will take the initiative if 
he has key cards such as aces, kings, and spade honors. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 ? 
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4 x x, 7 A x x, 0 A Q x x x x, 4 A x: I know that even 
a suggestion of bidding three diamonds will shock the old-timers. 
This hand does not qualify for a jump take-out under any sys- 
tem or any point-count you have ever heard of. But it is a three- 
diamond bid in my book. What does partner need for a slam? 
Just a good five-card heart suit and the kings of spades and 
diamonds. The ace of spades, king of diamonds, and five hearts 
to the king-queen will be enough for seven . Of course, partner 
could have a pretty good hand with his cards all in the wrong 
places, but I do not believe it pays to be pessimistic. When 
the right 2J/£ honor-count (12 points) with a five-card suit in 
opener’s hand is enough for thirteen cold tricks, the responding 
hand is worth a slam try. The safest and best time to make 
it is right away. If opener re-bids three no-trump, you must 
pass. Thirteen tricks may still be cold, but you can’t risk 
another bid. At least you will have tried, which is more than 
the other players can say. If partner re-bids three hearts, you 
simply raise to four. Again, he may pass when you are cold for 
a slam. But sometimes partner does the right thing, and you 
will have given him a chance. 

Not every 14-point hand with a six-card suit is worth a 
jump response. The best method of evaluation is what Culbert- 
son calls plastic evaluation. Imagine a typical minimum or near- 
minimum opening bid with the cards favorably placed, and see 
if the combined hands will produce a lay-down slam. When they 
will, your hand is worth a slam try. WTien your hand is worth 
a slam try the moment partner opens the bidding, you should 
make a jump response unless there is a good reason not to. 
One reason for not jumping on the first round is that you want 
to show a singleton by bidding two suits followed by a strong 
raise of partner’s suit. Another reason for not jumping imme- 
diately is that with a few hands you wish to retain control and 
find out what partner’s normal re-bid would be, or you wish to 
avoid crowding the bidding because you want to get in several 
forcing bids to show your distribution below the decision- 
making level. Nevertheless, a very good general rule is to make 
a jump bid of some sort whenever you have 17 points or more 
in high cards, and very frequently with less. When you make a 
jump response with 12-16 points in high cards, it is because you 
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have excellent distribution and controls so that if partner fits 
your hand well, you can make a slam even though he has a 
minimum opening bid. 

OPENEB RESPONDER 

1 0 ? 

4 x, 7 A K Q x x x x, 0 K x x, f x x: Respond two 
hearts because partner needs only five diamonds to the ace-queen 
and the ace of clubs for a slam. Of course you would not jump if 
he opened any suit but diamonds. Suppose he has the ace-king- 
queen of spades, the ace-queen-jack of diamonds, and the queen- 
jack of clubs. He will probably insist upon a slam. So what? You 
would surely have reached a slam without the jump-response, 
and you will have plenty of company. With 19 points, partner 
will probably bid a slam, but he shouldn’t get too exuberant with 
16 or 17 points unless they are all top cards. Take another 
look at the 19-point hand: <4 A K Q, ? x x, 0 A Q J x, 

Q J x x. Opener should figure: “What a strong hand I have 
opposite a jump response! Almost too good to be true. Of course, 
the queen- jack of clubs are not worth much; side-suit queens 
and jacks seldom are. And the king-queen of spades are quite 
likely to be duplicated values. Still, 19 points are a lot of points, 
and there is something to be said for a blind, unscientific plunge 
of six no-trump. There may be 13 tricks with any lead, but 
there will surely be 13 tricks with a favorable lead. But if I 
want to bid scientifically, I must bid two spades. If partner 
keeps re-bidding hearts, I will bid four diamonds, followed by 
five hearts. Then if he cue-bids six clubs, I will try seven 
no-trump.” 

I do not want to dwell on this hand further. Perhaps the jump 
response gives you the best chance to stay out of a slam! But 
I am always suspicious of hands that purport to prove too much. 
Anyone can figure out logical ways of reaching the right con- 
tract whether it is five or seven when he sees both hands. All 
I contend is that the jump response does not hurt anything 
with this type of hand. 

OPENER 

1 * 


RESPONDER 

? 
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4 A K x x x, y A x x, Ox, + K x x x: I cannot see any 
excuse for not bidding two spades. What does partner need for 
six clubs? Something like 4Qx, J x x, 0 A x x, 4 AQ 
x x x. If you respond one spade, partner would re-bid one no- 
trump. At this point, even if you play three clubs as forcing, 
will partner visualize this good a hand? Or just 4 A K x x x, 
^?xx, 0 x, 4 K J x x x? Much better bidding is 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 * 2 ♦ 

2 NT 34 

after which opener cannot let the bidding die short of a slam. 
He does not have a lot of points, but he has a good club suit, not 
A x x, for example, and every honor in his hand other than the 
jack of hearts is a key card. These hands fit well, but the good 
fit is predictable during the bidding. 

After a jump response, opener should usually bid the same 
as he would over a non- jump response, only at a higher level. 
However, a slam is often a good one or a bad one, depending 
upon the strength of the trump suit. For that reason, opener 
should tend not to re-bid his suit unless he has a six-card suit 
or a good five-card suit. A J 10 x x is satisfactory, but A J 8 x x 
is not. Partner will consider Q x x adequate support for a suit 
that has been re-bid. Also, opener should tend to bid where 
his high cards are. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 4 2 

? 

4 9 x x x, ^ Q x, 0 Axx, 4 A K x x: Over a one-heart 
response you might have re-bid one spade, but a two-spade bid 
over two hearts, even with Q x x x of spades, would be very 
misleading. You must either bid two no-trump or three hearts. 
A raise is permissible because responder usually has a good heart 
suit for the jump. If not, he will re-bid three no-trump or raise 
clubs. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 4 s s? 

? 
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♦ A K Q x x, ^ Kxx, 0 K x x, + x x: If partner had 
responded two hearts, you would raise immediately because a 
raise is more encouraging than a spade re-bid. After the jump 
response, a spade re-bid cannot be passed, so you should show 
your good spades, saving the heart raise till the next round. 

Thus far, all of my suggestions have been fairly orthodox. 
Expert bidding as practiced by the top players of today is very 
good. It would take a lot of nerve to suggest that it all be junked 
in favor of something new and untried. On the other hand, there 
are certain hands that are hard to handle with the present bid- 
bing methods. I have a few suggestions for these hands. The 
suggested bids are “idle” bids which do not conflict with so- 
called normal bidding. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

is? 2 NT 

3 NT 4 NT 

? 

Has partner lost his mind? How can he bid over your three 
no-trump bid if he had a two no-trump response? Obviously he 
must not have had a normal two no-trump response. His four 
no-trump hand should show a balanced hand with 19 points or 
a good 18 points, slightly too much for a three no-trump re- 
sponse. What was the purpose of the two no-trump bid? To show 
that four no-trump was natural rather than Blackwood. 

The two no-trump/four no-trump sequence can be made over 
any minimum re-bid. For example: 

OPENER RESPONDER Or OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 2 NT IS? 2 NT 

3 S? 4 NT 3 0 4 NT 

Because two no-trump is such an obvious limit bid, you are 
immediately aware of the fact that partner must be doing some- 
thing unusual when he follows his two no-trump bid with aggres- 
sive action. Consequently, the two no-trump bid may be the 
beginning of other sequences to show similar hands with cer- 
tain distributional features. 

OPENER 

1 0 


RESPONDER 

? 
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<frjxx, S?Kxxx, 0 A K Q x, 4 A x, or 4 A x, 
^ Qxx, OAJxx, 4 A Q x x: A three no-trump response 
would show the honor-count, but it would not show the distri- 
butional support for diamonds. Failure to make some jump re- 
sponse will cause all sorts of difficulty later in the bidding. Nor 
is a jump response on a four-card suit, particularly a weak four- 
card major, very attractive. For one thing, partner will attach 
undue importance to his degree of fit with your suit, not know- 
ing it is so puny. He will undervalue his side-suit strength. If 
partner cannot accept the slam invitation, it is hard to stop in 
a no-trump contract after a jump take-out and a minor-suit 
raise, a factor of importance in duplicate. My suggestion is to 
use the two no-trump response again, followed by a raise of 
opener’s suit on the next round. If he bids anything else, he 
must have good enough distribution to make six diamonds a 
good gamble. 

After 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 2 NT 

3 NT 4 0 

opener must bid four no-trump if he is not interested in a slam. 
Suppose partner opens the bidding with one heart and you have 
4 AJxx, S?AJxx, 0 A x, 4 K x x, or 4 A K x, 
S?Qxxxx, o K X, 4 K Q X. A two no-trump response fol- 
lowed by a raise of partner’s major suit could not be recognized 
as an “impossible” sequence. When you have about 17 points in 
high cards with distributional support for partner’s major , you 
should give partner a double raise followed by a four no-trump 
bid. The four no-trump bid cannot be Blackwood, since if you 
just had an ordinary double raise, you would have to pass 
partner’s four-spade re-bid, and if you intended to bid Black- 
wood whatever partner did, you could bid it on the first round. 

When I first wrote my article on impossible bids for The 
Bridge World in November, 1952, I suggested a two no-trump 
response followed by a new suit at the four-level to show implied 
support for opener’s suit and a singleton in the new suit. Aside 
from the fact that this is a very artificial convention and would 
have to be announced, I have not had the proper hand for this 
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convention in three years, and I now think this sequence could 
be used more profitably to describe a different type of hand. 
With 4 A Q x x x, S? 10 x, 0 K Q x, 4 A Q x, you would 
respond two spades to an opening heart bid followed by a three- 
no-trump re-bid. Now exchange the king of diamonds for the 
ace, and the hand is slightly too strong for this sequence. Bid 
two no-trump followed by four spades ! Or bid two no-trump fol- 
lowed by four clubs with 4 A Q, ^Qxx, 0 K x x, 4 A Q 
J 10 x. All of these unusual sequences show 19 points or 18 
good points, either in high cards alone or with one point for 
distribution. 

Opener may be strong enough to bid a slam over the first 
response. This should not cause any serious difficulty. If he can 
bid a small slam directly, not knowing that responder has another 
bid up his sleeve, a grand slam should be a lay-down. Or even 
a slam try by opener will be sufficient to put the partnership in 
the grand-slam zone when opener’s hand is balanced. 

Opener: 4^Qxxx, ^Axxx, 0 K x, 4 A Q; 
Responder: 4 A J x, ^ K 10 x, 0 A Q J x, 4 K 10 x: 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 2 NT 

4 NT 7 NT 

When opener’s slam try may be based upon distribution, cau- 
tion is necessary. Responder must then manage the bidding in 
such a way that it cannot stop short of a small slam while he 
investigates grand slam chances. 

Opener: 4KQxxxx, S? — , OAlOxxx, 4 K x; 
Responder: 4AJxx, ^AQxx, 0 Q x x, 4 A x: 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 3 4 

4 0 4 S? 

4 4 54 

5 0 6 4 

Opener signs off over the four-heart bid, and refuses to bid six 
over the strong five-club call. Responder consequently settles for 
six spades. However, keeping the responder’s hand the same and 
changing opener’s to: 4 K Q x x x, S? K J x, 0 A x, 4 K Q x, 
the auction would end up differently, as follows: 
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OPENEB 

BESPONDEB 

1 4 

3 4 

4 0 

4 

4 4 

6 4 

6 4 

7 4 


Here responder admittedly has a close decision over six spades, 
but opener has jumped to the small slam without knowing about 
the ace of trumps, so the grand slam should be a good shot. 

We shall finish off the chapter with a few miscellaneous 
hands which do not fit into any particular category. 

OPENER OPPONENT RESPONDER 

10 1 * ? 

♦ x, S? — , 0 K J 10 x x x, 4 > A Q J x x x: You should make 
no attempt to be scientific with this type of hand. Theoretically, 
asking bids should be useful, but as a practical matter, the 
opponents will do so much interference bidding that any attempt 
to get information would be futile. The correct bid is six dia- 
monds. As it happens, the opponents have a good save in hearts 
but not in spades. But you gave them no chance to discover 
their heart fit. Furthermore, the opponents seldom sacrifice over 
this type of bidding, because they doubt that you know what 
you are doing. Another advantage in the leap to six is that the 
opponents often try to outguess you and figure that you are void 
in spades or expect a spade lead; consequently they lead a 
heart. 

West: ♦ A K x x, S? x, 0 A Q x x x, ♦ A x x; East: 

♦ X X, s? X X, OKxx, *KQxxxx: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

4 S? 

Double 

Pass 

5 4 

5 V 

Pass 

Pass 

6 4 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 



South committed the crime of bidding twice with his pre-empt 
and got the punishment he deserved. East could not jump to six 
clubs because West could have had a poorer hand or a doubleton 
heart. Nor could West bid a slam by himself. In other words, 
the pre-empt did just what it was designed to do, forcing each 
partner to guess. But South’s five-heart bid made everything 
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easy. West could make a forcing pass to show that he was still 
interested in a slam, and East was glad to accept the invitation. 
Just as in other competitive situations, the pass was more encour- 
aging than a double would be. If West’s hand were weakened 
substantially, he should double five hearts. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

Pass Pass 3 0 3 4 

Pass ? 

4 Q x x, 7 J 10 x x, 0 — 9 4 A Q J x x x: You surely 
have a clear-cut slam try. You should bid four diamonds fol- 
lowed by a raise if partner re-bids four spades. All partner needs 
is a good five- or six-card spade suit, the king of hearts, and 
the king of clubs. Now take away a heart and give yourself a 
small diamond. This time partner needs the ace of hearts in- 
stead of the king. But if you just bid five spades, he would 
have to pass with two small diamonds. So you should bid four 
diamonds, but if partner only bids four spades, you should 
pass. The four-diamond bid implies spade support and shows 
a good hand, so partner could jump if he had a strong overcall. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 24 

3 7 5 7 

F 

4 A J x x x, 7KQxxx, Ox, 4 A x: The temptation 
is to pass without even thinking. It is true that you were not 
even sure of game when you bid three hearts, and you had 
no thought of a slam. On the other hand, partner could not 
assume that three hearts was a slam try, and he must have a 
pretty good hand to jeopardize game by trapping you this way. 
What can he have? There is only one hand I can think of 
consistent with his raise to two spades. King-queen-small of 
spades and five hearts to the ace. If he has that hand, you are 
cold for six hearts. If he has another type of hand, perhaps 
K x x of spades and six hearts to the ace, you will still have 
a finesse for the slam. The important thing is that his strength 
cannot be in the minors because he wouldn’t bid as he did with 
minor-suit strength. 
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OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 2 s? 

2 4 3 0 

3 4 6 S? 

4 A J 10 9 x, S? A K x x x x, 0 x x, 4 — ; 4 K x, 
S?Qxx, 0 A x x x, 4 x x x x: I will not contend that this 
is the soundest slam contract ever reached. Actually, it is a very 
good contract if a club is led, and only a fair contract if a 
diamond is led. However, the bidding calls for some comment. 
If opener had re-bid two no-trump after the heart raise, the 
three-diamond bid would show a five- or six-card diamond suit 
with a weak hand and weak heart support. But when opener 
re-bid two spades, showing at least nine cards in the majors, 
he could not logically be interested in a minor-suit contract; 
consequently, responder would not show a minor suit. The 
diamond bid had to be a cue bid. The three-diamond bid is 
equivalent to a four-heart bid, but it shows where some of re- 
sponder’s strength is. Suppose responder had cue bid opener’s 
void. Then opener should simply bid four hearts. The only 
excuse for re-bidding spades was to show a continued interest 
in slam. Opener’s bidding is rather optimistic since he needs 
a very good dummy with just the right cards. Certainly he 
could not risk another bid if responder had just jumped to four 
hearts over two spades. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 4 ? 

4 K x x x x, 7 A Q J 10 x, 0 — > 4 Q J x: I have 
convinced several fine players that the proper response is three 
clubs! Whenever partner has the ace or king of the suit in which 
you make a jump take-out, he almost always manages to raise 
your suit either immediately or later. In any event, he will value 
that card highly and make a slam try with an otherwise mini- 
mum hand. There are too many possible sequences to attempt 
a detailed analysis, but this is the way you would like the 
bidding to develop: 
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OPENER 

BESPONDEB 

i 4 

3 4 

3 4 

4 4 

6 * 

6 7 

5 4 

3 0 


In this sequence, the fact that you cue bid hearts before dia- 
monds shows that you have a void in diamonds; otherwise you 
would cue bid diamonds first. Also, you must have a freak hand 
because you risk a pass to four spades, yet invite a grand slam 
after one more bid from partner. You hope that partner would 
just bid six hearts with the king of hearts and king of clubs, 
but go all the way to seven if his club honor were the ace. 
Fancy? A little. But the three-club bid is most likely to be 
useful in getting to or staying out of six. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

2 4 4 4 

? 

4 A K x x x x, S? A K x x, OAK, + x: Bid five hearts. 
Nothing has been said yet about asking bids, but even if you 
had never heard of one, you should invent one on the spot. What 
can the five-heart bid mean? Partner has shown no first- or 
second-round controls. Yet you are still interested in a slam. 
You must be worried about his holding in your second suit. 
Third-round control is the most you can hope for. If he has 
the queen of hearts or a doubleton, he should bid six spades. 
Suppose partner had responded three spades instead of four 
spades. If partner were able to give a five-diamond response to 
Blackwood you would bid six hearts. A six-heart bid would have 
no purpose other than to invite a grand slam, and the obvious 
purpose of bidding hearts rather than some other suit is to show 
that it is a heart fit that you care most about. 



Chapter 7 


What’s New at Bridge 


Before we see what’s new at bridge and what the trends are, 
it is necessary to study a little bridge history. I was not around 
in the early days of bridge, but our city library has quite a 
collection of old books by Reith, Lenz, Foster, and Culbertson. 
The following summary is based upon what I have read. 

Undoubtedly, Culbertson has done more for bridge than any 
other three people. Not only did he introduce many revolutionary 
ideas which are now accepted as axioms; he was able, through 
clever showmanship and psychology, to sell those ideas to the 
public and make bridge popular with millions. Of course, the 
Culbertson system was not the sole creation of Culbertson. It 
was his explanation of how bridge was played by the best play- 
ers of the day, including himself. Nevertheless, the Culbertson 
system was unique because of its employment of mathematical 
terms such as honor-count and playing tricks, and its break- 
down of a complex subject into easily understandable parts. 

In the years 1933-1935 Culbertson’s position was unsuc- 
cessfully threatened by four very fine players, calling them- 
selves the Four Aces. These were Howard Schenken, Oswald 
Jacoby, David Bumstine (Bruce), and Michael Gottlieb. At least 
two of them had played on Culbertson’s teams in the past. Not 
only were the Four Aces fine players; they had an excellent 
system. Let us examine some of the differences between Culbert- 
son’s Blue Book of 1934 and the Four Aces’ book of 1935. Cul- 
bertson said that a new suit by responder should not be forcing, 
not even the first response. Culbertson was never wishy-washy. 
Not only did he say the new suit should not be forcing; he 

275 
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argued very strenuously in favor of invitational, rather than 
forcing, non-jump responses. This permitted opening bids on 
honor-count without a re-bid. According to the Four Aces, 
a new suit by responder was absolutely forcing, at least on the 
first round. Culbertson used a two no-trump response or a double 
raise as a limit bid. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 4 4 

was stronger than 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 3 4 

The Four Aces considered two no-trump as a forcing bid and 
employed the double raise with defensive strength and the triple 
raise with distribution just as we do today. Since opener was 
obligated to re-bid unless responder raised or bid one no-trump, 
opener needed somewhat more strength than Culbertson re- 
quired, and opener had to prepare his re-bid by bidding the 
right suit first, including a possible three-card minor — again 
just as we do today. In many other respects, such as opening 
no-trump bids, action over a redouble, etc., the Four Aces 
recommended the treatment which is now almost universally 
adopted. Of course, it is not fair to compare a 1934 revision 
of a book written in 1930 with a new book written in 1935. 
Bridge was progressing rapidly in those days. 

When Culbertson wrote his Gold Book in 1936, it was more 
“up to date” than anything previously written, since bridge 
books tend to reflect the practices of top players in general as 
well as the author’s own ideas. Culbertson always made the 
claim that when better ideas were developed, he would incor- 
porate them into the Culbertson system; and he did. He had 
managed to make his invitational responses work quite well 
when he was using them. Probably he decided they were not 
suitable for most players. Anyway, in 1936, Culbertson adopted 
the principle of forcing exploratory responses — I should say re- 
adopted, since Culbertson had suggested them long before, and 
then dropped them except as an optional feature in the Culbert- 
son system. While Culbertson was able to swallow the first-round 
forces, he never liked all jumps and all new suit bids on later 
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rounds as forces, and he held out for treating these bids as 
invitational. 

A rough explanation of the basic difference between Culbert- 
son and the majority of American experts is as follows: Cul- 
bertson likes to get into the bidding frequently, even with 
mediocre hands, to indicate leads, compete for part-scores, and 
occasionally steal the pot. These light hands cannot be re-bid 
round after round, and opener must be permitted to drop out 
of the bidding early in order to avoid a disaster. The other top 
players are inclined to let the small pots go. Once they enter the 
bidding, however, most bids are forcing or almost forcing, since 
opener is expected to have enough “strength in reserve” not to 
pass any enouraging or ambiguous bid. 

The Goren-Schenken, Rock-of-Gibraltar style won in the 
United States by default, but the Culbertson style has apparently 
been adopted with success by the English players. In fact, much 
of their bidding seems to be straight from the old Blue Book. 
They use limit raises and limit two no-trump responses. They 
open light so far as defensive strength is concerned, but their 
offensive strength is sufficient for a safe re-bid so long as partner 
does not expect too much. Thus the English tend to open the 
bidding with 4* K Q 10 x x x, S? A x, 0 x x x, + x x, or 
4>x, ^ A K Q x x x, 0 x x x, 4 x x x. This type of bidding 
works particularly well when the responder has a good distribu- 
tional fit and raises directly to game. The opening side makes 
game or takes a paltry set while the other side, which may be 
cold for game, cannot safely enter the bidding. Culbertson 
recommends opening 4> x x » x x x, 0 AKxxx, ♦ Q J x, 
or 4 x, K J 10 x x, O^QJ, 4xxxxm any position at 
duplicate, so he and the English have much in common. At 
least both schools open lighter than most Americans, although 
not necessarily on the same type of hands. Culbertson and the 
English seem to be worried less about “Preparedness” than the 
Americans. Culbertson recommends opening 4* A K x x, 
S?xxx, 0 Axx, x x x at duplicate without explaining 
what he would re-bid, but I am pretty sure that both he and 
the English would raise any suit response by partner. Culbertson 
and the English both tend to bid a four-card major and raise 
partner’s response or re-bid two no-trump with a near-minimum 
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hand in preference to preparing a re-bid by opening a minor 
suit. “Why bid a weak suit to prepare a safe re-bid when 
partner’s or the opponent’s bid may release us from the obliga- 
tion to re-bid?” they ask. 

The English bid more “naturally” than the Americans. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 Pass 2 4 Pass 

? 

4 A x x x x, S?Qxx, Oxx, 4 A Q x: I am sure that Goren 
would recommend a two-spade re-bid. A raise to three clubs 
would be too encouraging a bid for this minimum hand. “It is 
better to lie about your suit than to lie about your hand,” Goren 
says. The English bid three clubs since the club support is good 
and the spades are poor. If responder bids three no-trump and 
goes down, so what? The English seem to like skimpy game con- 
tracts and do a pretty good job of making them. 

Another difference already hinted at between the American 
style and the English, or Culbertson style is in the constructive 
connotations of bids. The American tendency is to make many 
bids forcing or almost forcing. After an almost-force, partner 
must bid again with no particular values so as to give you 
another chance. A. Moyse, editor of The Bridge World, has 
attacked this style with his usual vigor: 

OPENER RESPONDER 

is? 14 

2 * ? 

Responder (according to many experts) must raise to three clubs 
with something like 4)1 Q x x x, S? K x, 0 Kxx, ♦ x x x x 
to give opener a chance in case he had a very strong hand 

OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 14 

2 4 34 

? 

Other top players (and perhaps the same ones as in the last 
group) say opener must bid again on a minimum to give 
res'ponder a chance in case he had 4* K J x x x > 9 A x, 
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0 x x x, 4 A Q x. In other sequences, when you have enough 
to bid game, you only bid two no-trump or raise to three of a 
major. Partner would be insulted if you bid the full value of 
your own hand or took his bidding seriously. “Don’t you know 

1 would bid game myself if I had my previous bids?” he asks. 
I am old-fashioned enough to believe that a raise should a 9 k 
partner to bid again with extra values, not what he has already 
shown. 

The English have poked fun at some of our weirdest ideas. 
In an amusing article in the July, 1952, Bridge World , Edmund 
Phillips asks why the following three-spade bid should be forc- 
ing, whether conventionally, inferentially, or “logically.” 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 2 4 Pass Pass 

2 4 Pass 3 4 

Opener may be competing with 4 A K Q 10, S? K x, 0 Q J 
10 x x, 4 10 x, or he may be trying to get somewhere with 
4 A K Q 10, S? A, 0 Q J 10 x x, f 10 x r. If a raise to 
three is equivalent to a raise to game, responder must toss a 
coin with 4 I x x x, ^ Q x x x, 0 K x x, 4 J x. Obviously, 
Mr. Phillips believes responder should be able to raise to three 
spades as a chance-giving bid — despite Albert Morehead’s opin- 
ion to the contrary. 

north: 4 K J x x, S? J 10 x x x, 0 A, ♦ Q 10 x; 
south: 4 x x x, S? A K, 0 K 10 x x, 4 A x x x: East-West 
vulnerable match-point duplicate: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NOBTH 

EAST 

1 0 

Pass 

1 V 

l 4 

Pass 

Pass 

1 NT 

Pass 

2 * 

Pass 

2 NT 

Pass 


3 NT 

Mr. Moyse suggested and Mr. Phillips agreed that a double of 
one spade would be North’s most logical action, but the question 
is how many no-trump North should bid if he fails to double. 
One no-trump is a gross underbid, especially at match points, 
since the mere fact that North bids does not indicate any 
interest in reaching game. Why did South bid two dubs? Does 
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he want to play a minor-suit contract at duplicate with this 
hand? Obviously not, but his bid has the practical effect of 
giving North the choice between two clubs and three no-trump 
as a final contract. Even an optimistic raise to two no-trump 
has more to recommend it. Why did South bid again at all? 
To give North another chance, because he suspected that when 
North bid one no-trump, he really meant two no-trump (and 
North could not bid two no-trump because that would have 
meant three no-trump!). Nor was Mr. Phillips mistaken as to 
the latter point. According to Goren, and a large number of 
American experts, a two no-trump re-bid would be forcing. 

The game of bridge would be much simpler than it is if 
everyone bid alike. Directors would have fewer problems; con- 
vention cards would not be needed; protest and ethics commit- 
tees would not be so busy — and bridge would not be so much 
fun! Despite the convenience of enforced uniformity, people 
should have an opportunity to try out new theories and to per- 
suade others. It must have been exciting in the early thirties when 
the leading exponents of various systems could challenge each 
other to matches with glory and the successful sale of their 
bridge books at stake. Till the Roth-Stone system came along, 
no one had made a serious attempt to challenge the basic Cul- 
bertson system since 1936. One person suggested a particular 
bid; another suggested a different way of evaluating a hand, 
but these differences were all minor. Culbertson himself kept 
suggesting minor changes from time to time. Reserving the 
whole opening two-level for powerhouse bids that come up infre- 
quently must have bothered many people. Culbertson suggested 
the limit two-bid principle which makes the two-bid available 
for at least twice as many hands as formerly. 

However, the strongest attack on the wastefulness of reserv- 
ing the whole two-level for powerhouses came from Schenken. 
All game-going hands are shown by an artificial two-club bid, 
leaving an opening two-diamond, two-heart, or two-spade bid for 
another purpose. This other purpose is a mild pre-empt. The 
weak two-bid shows 1 to 2 honor-count with a good six-card 
suit. Preferably, most of the strength should be concentrated in 
this suit, and there should not be much length or strength in 
an unbid major. When holding a 6-4-2-1 distribution you should 
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not have a maximum in honor-count because partner will pass 
with %y<i honor-count and a doubleton in your suit. Open two 
hearts with 4 A x, ^ K J 10 x x x, 0 x x x, 4 J x, or 4 x, 
y A K Q 10 x, 0 J 10 x x, 4 x x x. Pass or bid one heart in 
first or second position with 4 Q x x, S? Q 10 9 x x x, 0 A Q, 
4 J x. 4>KQJxxx, ^xx, 0 K J 10 x, * x is too strong 
for an opening two-bid in any position unless it is fourth hand, 
vulnerable. The following hands show how the weak two-bid 
can work at its best. 

NORTH 
4 A X X X 

S? “ 

0 K X X EAST 

4 j X X X X X 4 10 

S? K Q 10 x x 

SOUTH 0 X X X 

4 K J 9 x x x 4 K Q 10 x 
S? x x x 
0 A 10 x 

4 x 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
2 4 Pass 4 4 

Without the weak two-bid, West would open one heart and 
East would raise to four, shutting North-South out completely, 
just as the weak two-bid shut East-West out of the bidding. 


WEST 

♦ Q x 
S? A J x x x 
0 Q J x x 
4 A x 


NORTH 

4 Q x x x 

S? J X 

WEST 0 K Q X X X 

4 A io 4 J x 

S? K 10 x x 

0 x SOUTH 

4Kxxxxx 4 K J 9 x x x 

S? x X X 

0 A 10 x 

* X 


EAST 

4 x 

S? A Q x x 

0 J X X X 

4 A Q 10 x 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

2 4 Pass S 4 Pass 

4 4 


East-West are cold for six hearts but never enter the bidding. 
If you think West should be more aggressive, try exchanging 
the North and East hands and see what would happen. In fact, 
it is often dangerous for East to reopen, even when North passes. 
North can pass a good hand if it is not quite good enough for 
game. 



NORTH 



4 X X 
? AQxx 


WEST 

0 j X X 

EAST 

Q 10 x 

4 a J 10 x 

4 A x 

K x 


7 J 10 x x 

X X x x 

SOUTH 

0 K Q x 

X X X X 

4 K J 9 x x x 

V X X X 

0 A 10 x 

4 x 

4 K Q x x 

SOUTH 

WEST NORTH 

EAST 

2 ♦ 

Pass Pass 

Double 

Pass 

2 NT Double 



According to the Four Aces, any under-game response other 
than a raise was forcing for one round. If partner opened two 
spades, you had to pass with 4 — > ^ Q J 9 8 x x, 0 K Q x, 
4 K J x x, since a three-heart response would automatically 
get you too high and you might be doubled at four hearts. I like 
the suggestion of Joe I. McCabe in the January, 1955, Bridge 
World . Whenever responder wants to take complete control of 
the bidding, he responds two no-trump. The opening two-bidder 
must re-bid three clubs and pass any bid responder makes. If 
responder’s suit is clubs, he passes the three-club bid. Although 
the opponents know what you are doing, they cannot do much 
about it. If they enter the bidding, the misfit for offensive 
purposes will mean a very fine hand for defensive purposes. 
When responder has a balanced hand with a lot of points, he 
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bids three no-trump and opener will pass or re-bid his major, 
depending upon the type of hand he has. When responder has 
a singleton in his partner’s suit and a long, solid minor suit for 
tricks, he bids two no-trump in order to take control of the 
bidding, and his subsequent three no-trump bid will be final. 

I disagree with Mr. McCabe on one minor point. He sug- 
gests a two no-trump response followed by a raise as a pre-empt 
and an absolute command for opener to pass. An immediate 
raise is a better pre-empt than a delayed raise, since it shuts 
out cheap bids at the three-level, and while 

OPEN EH RESPONDER 

2 4 3 4 

should be weaker than 

OPENER RESPONDER 

2 4 2 NT 

3 4 3 4 

I think that neither should be used as an out-and-out pre-empt, 

since such use (if properly announced) destroys the deceptive 
features of a raise. I would rather make the opponents guess 
whether my raise was strong or weak. Bid two no-trump followed 
by a raise in spades with 4Ax, ^?KQx, 0 Axxx, 
4 J 10 X X, or 4 K X x, 7 x xx, 0 A x, 4 A J 10 x x. 
Raise to three spades immediately with 4 Q x x x, ^ xxx, 
0 A K J x, 4 xx >°r 4 Q X x x , S? xx > OKxxxx, 4 x 
Won’t partner be confused if you raise both as a constructive 
bid and as a pre-empt? Possibly, but if your left-hand opponent 
has a good hand, he will usually show it by bidding or doubling. 
It is too dangerous for him to make a trap pass because he 
knows that opener will probably pass, too. If he does not bid 
over three spades, he will probably pass even when opener 
re-bids four spades, and the undoubled penalty will be less than 
the part-score (at least) to which the opponents are entitled. 
Look again at the second example hand in this section. 

TVo clubs is the only strong two-bid, and two diamonds is 
the bust response. Provided responder has at least one ace or 
king, he normally makes a positive response with six or seven 
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points. A fairly weak four-card major should be bid in prefer- 
ence to no trump. 

Arguments have arisen as to whether the artificial two-club 
bid loses a round of bidding or gains a round of bidding. The 
answer varies from hand to hand. When the two-club bidder has 
a powerful, balanced hand, perhaps with a good major suit, 
the two-club bid saves a round of bidding. After 

OPENER RESPONDER 

2 * 2 0 

2 4 

for example, responder can give distributional information, hav- 
ing already made a bust response, while if the opening bid were 
two spades, he would have to bid two no-trump and decide 
whether or not to show his suit at a higher level. When opener 
has a two-suiter, particularly in the minors, the artificial two- 
club bid loses a round of bidding. The two-club bid works out 
very badly on distributional hands when an opponent pre-empts 
because opener will not have shown his suit, or suits, and 
responder cannot make an intelligent decision. These considera- 
tions probably influenced Jacoby in recommending a two-club 
bid on strong hands lacking a singleton or void, while recom- 
mending bidding two of your best suit on distributional hands. 
The artificial two-club bid for old-fashioned game-demand bids 
is satisfactory, but nothing to rave about. The advantage is in 
having two diamonds, two hearts, and two spades for another 
purpose. 

There is one more important advantage in the weak two-bid 
system as modified by Stayman. It makes no-trump bidding more 
accurate. In the old days, you were forced to open three no- 
trump with 4AQJ, ^ KQx, 0 A K Q x, 4 A J 10, or 
4 A x, S7 K x, OAKQJxxx, 4 K x. Opposite the first 
hand, partner should bid four spades with 4 x x x x x x, S? x x, 
Ox, 4 x x x x, or five spades with 4 K x x xxx, S? x x, 
0 x, 4 Q x x x. Opposite the second hand, partner should pass. 
Nor could you afford not to open three no-trump with the second 
hand since a two-diamond opening and a two no-trump response 
would send the lead through your hand and decrease your 
chances for game considerably. When using the weak two-bid. 
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you open three no-trump with a long minor suit, and open two 
clubs followed by three no-trump with the strong balanced hand. 

Another problem with the old style of bidding was that the 
two no-trump opening had to cover too wide a range of strength. 
Now you can open two no-trump with 22 or 23 points or bid 
two clubs followed by two no-trump with 24 or 25 points. Or,' if 
you prefer, the requirements for these bids may be lowered one 
point. Some players like to use an opening three no-trump bid 
as a wild pre-empt, for example, 4 K x x, S? x x, 0 x, 
fAKQxxxx. Admittedly, this throws the auction into a 
state of confusion. I do not like this gambling three no-trump 
bid, since partner never knows what to do, and you often get a 
bad result when your side has the balance of strength. If you 
save a three no-trump opening for hands at least as good as the 
following, partner will have some idea what to do when the oppo- 
nents compete: 4 ^ A x, <>Jxx, dJbAKQxxxx, 

or 4 A Q, J x, OKxx, *AKQJxx:He can make 
penalty doubles with just a smattering of strength or raise to four 
no-trump with 4 A x x, ^ Kxx, 0 Q x x x x, + x x, or 
bid six clubs with 4 A x x x, S? x, OAxxxx, + x x x. 
(Ho can tell from his hand that your suit is clubs.) 

The Roth-Stone System 

The system developed by A1 Roth and Tobias Stone is the first 
new one to gain many followers since the Culbertson system 
won long ago. A new bid, a new style, a new way of evaluating 
hands do not constitute a new system. Roth-Stone has a new 
approach , and it is developed expressly for play at duplicate. 
If you want to learn the system, you had better get their book. 
However, if you don’t want to play the Roth-Stone system, you 
may still have to play against it. Even if the Roth-Stone system 
should go completely out of style, a discussion of how to play 
against players who psych frequently or who use super-sound 
free bids would be worth while. 

Roth-Stone opening bids are “sounder” than normal; their 
minimum is about one point higher on an average than what 
Goren would require. Consequently, there are few, if any, stop- 
on-the-button bids such as 
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OPENER RESPONDER Or OPENER RESPONDER 

17 1 ♦ 10 17 

2 0 8 7 1 NT 3 7 

Pass Pass 

So far, just the American style of bidding, exaggerated. 

Psych or “lead-directing” opening bids are an integral part 
of their system, and many of the peculiarities of Roth-Stone are 
devices to keep from getting too high or in the wrong suit after 
a psychic opening bid. The lead-directing bid is made in first or 
second position with no more than six points and at least Q 10 
x x of the suit bid. The theory is that subsequent bidding will 
expose the nature of these hands and partner will know what 
to lead on defense. Occasionally, these bids will be an aid to 
offensive bidding, as when responder has a powerful hand with 
A Q x x of his partner’s suit. The opponents’ bidding exposes 
the psych, but opener must have at least the king four-long, 
which takes care of three potential losers. Suppose opener bids 
one heart with + x x, y K J 10 x, Oxxx, 4 J x x x and 
responder raises to three hearts with 4 A x x, 7 AQxx, 
0 J x, 4 Q 10 x x. No harm is done in getting a trick too 
high, since the opponents are cold for four spades and may have 
some difficulty in getting there. 

Naturally, when one opens with a lead-directing bid, he 
passes at his first opportunity. Responder must make some unor- 
thodox bids to avoid getting in trouble. With four of his part- 
ner’s major, responder must raise immediately, except with less 
than ten points. Over one heart he bids three hearts with 
4 Ax, 7 A x x x, 0 A K J x x, 4 x x » rather than three 
diamonds. (In fact, three diamonds shows a completely different 
type of hand.) The point is that responder must raise hearts so 
that if opener passes with a psych, at least the partnership will 
be playing in the best trump suit. A two no-trump response 
shows around 21 points rather than 13 or 14. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double ? 

4 A 10 x x, 7 Q 8 x x, Oxx, 4 A J x: I recommend 
a pass, whether you are playing Roth-Stone or not. In any sys- 
tem, if the bidding continues 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Double Pass 1 S? 

Pass Pass ? 

you would double. But playing Roth-Stone (or Bulldog), you 
would pass if the take-out doubler bids again or if your left-hand 
opponent jumps the bidding, for then it would be extremely 
likely that partner’s bid was a psych. You pass quietly, and if 
the opponents bid to game, you still pass. You are able to make 
the best opening lead and declarer is apt to misguess the loca- 
tion of a few key cards. 

Another radical bid in the Roth-Stone system is the artificial 
one no-trump response to a major-suit opening bid. A raise 
shows at least 10 points, counting distributional values con- 
servatively, while the bid of a new suit at the two-level shows 
11 points and obligates responder to bid again. So over one 
heart, bid one no-trump with 4* x » ? x x, 0 A Q J x x x, 
4 J x x x, or 4 x x, s? K J 10 x, 0 A x x x, 4 x x x. The 
one no-trump bid over a major is forcing (consequently you 
lose out when one no-trump is the proper contract) and opener 
re-bids in a very odd manner. Since his opening major-suit bid 
guarantees at least a five-card suit, he only re-bids the suit to 
show six. Otherwise, he may be forced to re-bid a three-card 
minor. Over a minor-suit opening bid, any four-card major, 
however weak, may be bid, and a three- card major is frequently 
bid. Opener cannot raise without extra values, even with four 
trumps. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 IS? 

? 

Bid one no-trump with 4 x x » K 10 x, 0 A x x x x, 
4 A K x. Besides being too weak a hand for a raise, the trump 
support is insufficient. Trump support must be at least K Q x. 
Bid one no-trump with 4 A Q J x, ^ A Q x x, <>xxx, 4 x x. 
Not even a one-spade bid is permissible, since it would deny 
four-card heart support! The moral from these last examples 
is that when the Roth-Stoners open a minor and re-bid one no- 
trump over a major-suit response, it does not pay to reopen with 
doubtful hands, since the opponents may be in a very bad con- 
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tract. Once you bid, opener can “correct” or make a delayed 
raise with distributional support. 

Roth-Stone uses many jump bids as pre-empts. An opening 
two-bid is weak, even tico clubs! Jump overcalls are very weak. 
It seems as though Roth-Stone has abandoned Culbertson’s rule 
of 2 and 3 for pre-empts and substituted a rule of 3 and 4, 
with playing tricks estimated quite optimistically. A jump in 
a new suit by responder is pre-emptive, and it really shows a 
terrible hand! 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass 3 4 

on 4 x x, x x, 0 x x x, 4 Q J 10 x x x; 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 NT Pass 3 s? 

on 4 x, 7 K J x x x x, 0 x x x, fxxx; 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 IS? 2* 

on 4 J 10 9 x x x, S?xx, 0 x x, 4 Q J x. 

Some of these bids may seem a bit unusual, but the most 
amazing part of Roth-Stone to me is the powerhouse free bid. 
Responder must have 11 points to make a free bid at the one- 
level, even if he is a passed hand! And opener needs a tremen- 
dous hand for a free bid. There is no stretching or shading 
permitted. 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 1 s? ? 

4 K J 10 x x, x, 0 J x x, 4 K x x x: Pass! 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Pass 14 2 4 

? 

4 A x x x, S? K x, 0 A K x x, 4 x x x: Pass again! 

And what keeps the Roth-Stone players from being stolen 
blind? After two passes, a reopening bid may be made with 
no extra values . At low levels, a Roth-Stone player must reopen 
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unless he expects to obtain a good penalty by passing. How can 
we old-timers take advantage of this peculiarity? By passing 
with good defense and bidding with poor defense, once our side 
has entered the auction. The normal way for North-South to 
reach two spades with the following hands is 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 NT 2 S? 2 4 Pass 

Pass Pass 

South: 4 A Q x, S? K x x x, 0 A Q x, 4 J 10 x; North: 
4 K J x x x, S? x, 0 x x x, 4 Q x x x: North is too weak 
for a free two-spade response (which is forcing) in Roth-Stone, 
so the bidding must be 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 NT 2 S? Pass Pass 

Double Pass 2 4 

Opener must reopen ! Responder usually has a little strength be- 
cause the opponents stopped bidding. But if East understands 
the system, he can pass with a good hand and collect a juicy 


penalty. The following hand illustrates the sort of trap East 

can set. 

NORTH 



4 X X X X 
y 10 x x x 


WEST 

0 X X 

EAST 

4 X X 

4 X X X 

4 A J 10 

S? X X 


S? A K x x 

0 K x x 

SOUTH 

0 Q 10 x x 

♦ A K Q x x s 

4 K Q x x 
S? Q J x 
o A J x x 

4 J x 

4 10 x 

Neither side vulnerable. 



SOUTH 

WEST NORTH 

EAST 

1 0 

2 4 Pass 

Pass 

Double 

Pass 2 S? 

Double 

Pass 

Pass 2 4 

Double 
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And with good defense, North is down three. 

Why doesn’t this sort of thing happen to the Roth-Stone 
players often enough to make them change their system? The 
first reason is that not many players understand Roth-Stone bid- 
ding well enough to set traps. Another reason is that the Roth- 
Stone players are pretty sharp and might get a hunch to pass, 
despite the system. Roth-Stone is not a system that poor or inex- 
perienced players can use. Also, there is the element of fear. 
East might trap with a borderline hand, but in this case, he 
has a sure game. What if South does not bid? One can hardly 
call the director to protest the board because opener refused to 
fall into a trap as he was supposed to. Nevertheless, tactics such 
as these should be effective against anyone who carries “pro- 
tection” to an extreme. Another plot that should work (East- 
West vulnerable): 




NORTH 






4b J x 

S? K Q x 

X X 




WEST 

0 A x x 



EAST 

4 

10 9 x x 

♦ Q X X 


4 

A K Q x x 

S? 

X X 



V 

X X 

0 

J X X X 

SOUTH 


0 

X X 

4 

XXX 

4 X X 

S? A J X S 
0 KQ10 
* K J x 

X 

4 

A x x x 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 


EAST 


1 0 

Pass 

l s? 


1 4 


Pass 

3 4 

Pass 


4 4 


Pass 

Pass 

Pass 



—300 for 

a top! If 

opener is not 

allowed to open one heart or 


raise to two hearts over one spade, he is fixed. Surely he has 
no double for four spades. And what can poor North think? 
With all the vulnerable bidding going on, his partner must have 
psyched. If this bidding is too rich for your blood, more pro- 
saic sequences, such as an overcall followed by a skimpy raise, 
may be just as effective. 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 14 Pass 2 4 

creates problems for any North-South team, but if responder has 
refused to make a normal raise because of his requirements for 
free bids, he will have a very tough decision at the three - level 
with 4 ^ x, ^ £ x x, O^xxx, 4Qxxx, especially since 
Roth-Stone players frequently open three-card minors. 

The “Bulldog” System* 

Compared to Roth-Stone, the Bulldog system is almost old- 
fashioned. Bulldog borrows many innovations from others, such 
as weak two-bids, weak no-trumps, pre-emptive responses, and 
lead -directing psychs, and there are many original ideas, such 
as the Rush Asking Bids. But the bread-and-butter bids, such as 
opening bids, single raises, and no-trump responses, retain their 
normal meaning. In fact, many of the Bulldog bids are more 
natural and less artificial than their Culbertson counterparts. 

opener responder 

1 s? ? 

4 x x x, 7 Ax, OKJxxx, 4 x x x: The orthodox bid 
is one no-trump, since two diamonds shows a better hand than 
this. (Roth-Stone requires a much better hand.) But the Bulldog 
theory is that a no-trump bid is undesirable with no strength 
in two unbid suits. If a no-trump contract is to be played, it 
should be played from the other direction. Besides, a two- 
diamond bid is superior to a no-trump response if opener has 
distributional support for diamonds. This may not be a clear- 
cut choice, even to a Bulldogger, but change the hand to 4 x x > 
S? A x, OKJxxx, 4 XXXX > and he finds the thought of 
bidding one no-trump nauseating. (I agree.) In most bridge 
circles a sequence such as 

opener responder 

IS? 2 0 

2 NT Pass 

would even shock the kibitzers. But it is perfectly normal at 

1 Bulldog is a corruption of Bill-Doug. It was created by William 
(Bill) Hanna and Douglas (Doug) Steen. 
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Bulldog where the two-level responses are so light. A character- 
istic of Bulldog is that there are a large number of limit bids. 
Other players may agree that a bid is not forcing, while saying 
in the same breath that they would never pass. Bulldog players 
do pass. 

It is my belief that no bridge ideas are the sole product of 
one or two minds. In the Los Angeles area, there has been a 
strong tendency toward major-suit raises with distributional 
support or with strength concentrated in aces and kings, despite 
the lack of adequate trump support. This tendency may have 
developed as a result of another one — only opening five-card 
majors or very strong four-card majors. Whatever the history 
may be, the better players raise one spade to two spades with 
4 10 x x, A x x, 0 A J x x, 4b x x x, or 4 x x x, ^ Ax, 
OKxxxx, 4 x x x. They would raise a one-heart response to 
three hearts with 4 A x, ^ Q J x, 0 A K x x x, ♦ Axx. 
Bulldog may go farther than the local tendency in its prefer- 
ence for raising a major rather than bidding no-trump. One 
simply does not bid one no-trump over one club, one diamond 
or one heart with a doubleton spade or without some lead advan- 
tage. The ideal one no-trump response over one diamond is 
4 K x x, S? Q 10 x, 0 x x x, 4 Q 10 x x. With 4 x x x, 
<5>Axx, Oxxx, 4 A x x x, the choice might well be one 
heart. The preference of a major-suit raise applies to opener 
as well. After opening one diamond, raise a spade response 
with 4 J x x, S? A x, 0 K Q x x, 4 K x x x, or 4 Q x x, 
S? A x x, OAKxx, 4 J x x. 

Bulldog has adopted the weak no-trump. An opening no- 
trump bid, when not vulnerable, shows 12-14 points and a 
balanced hand, but vulnerable, 16-18 points are required. The 
Stayman convention is used with both the strong and the weak 
no-trump, with the point-count requirements for the responses 
adjusted accordingly. Nevertheless, it is difficult to find a 4-4 
major-suit fit after an opening weak no-trump bid unless re- 
sponder has a good hand. With a weak hand, he cannot risk 
Stayman because if he does not find the fit, he cannot guarantee 
a good play for two no-trump — or any other contract. 

There are other problems. With a balanced 17- or 18-point 
hand, opener must often re-bid a three-card suit to avoid over- 
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bidding or underbidding. Suppose opener bids a minor and 
re-bids one no-trump over a suit response. This suggests a good 
hand (15-16 points) since one no-trump would normally be 
opened with 14 points or less. But perhaps the reason for not 
opening one no-trump despite a lS-point hand was that opener 
had a worthless doubleton. Probably Edgar Kaplan has the right 
idea. If you use the weak no-trump (which he uses whether 
vulnerable or not), you have to open one no-trump on all 12-14 
point balanced hands — despite worthless doubletons or five- 
card heart suits. That way, a one no-trump re-bid will guarantee 
15-17 points, and even a suit re-bid will suggest a better-than- 
minimum hand either in high cards or distribution. Kaplan be- 
lieves that the difficulty of defending hands where nothing but 
no-trump is bid, plus the difficulty the opponents have in com- 
petitive bidding, compensates for the inferior contracts the weak 
no-trump causes you to reach. However, to get the maximum 
benefit from the weak no-trump, you have to make very light 
doubles of the opponents’ overcalls. In other words, you have 
to be willing to shoot for tops when the occasions arise to make 
up for the bad boards you are bound to get. So unless you are 
very aggressive and very expert on defense, the weak no-trump 
will only bring you grief. 

As for countermeasures, it pays not to be too aggressive in 
overcalling or doubling the weak no-trump in second position. 
An overcall should only be made with a very strong suit; a 
double should require about 15 points; and a two-club overcall 
should ask for a major-suit response. When the opportunity 
comes to re-open, tend to pass when the opponents are in one 
no-trump; tend to bid when they make a suit take-out. 

Bulldog has attempted to define many bidding sequences as 
to point-count requirements and distribution that no one both- 
ered to consider before. For example: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 NT Pass 2 ♦ Double 

? 

When the Stayman response is doubled, what should opener 
do? Bulldog says opener should bid something with two clubs, 
pass with three dubs, or redouble with four. The original fea- 
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ture of Bulldog which I like best is the Rush Asking Bid which 
will be discussed later. 

Culbertson’s Asking Bids 

Ely Culbertson introduced an entirely new theory of slam bid- 
ding years ago, and later re-introduced it with improvements and 
refinements. Instead of both partners giving information which 
might or might not be useful, one partner asks and the other 
responds. The first asking bid is a new suit bid, usually at the 
four-level, after the trump suit is agreed upon. Without first- or 
second-round control, the response to the asking bid is a sign-off 
by returning to the agreed trump suit at the lowest level. With 
first- or second-round control, a positive response is given, show- 
ing outside controls at the same time. Repeat asking bids elicit 
more information. The asking bids work brilliantly on certain 
types of hands. But Culbertson makes asking bids a crutch 
rather than just another tool of the expert. He even suggests that 
the American experts would improve their slam bidding by drop- 
ping all the techniques developed in the last twenty years and 
relying upon asking bids almost exclusively. Take a typical 
sequence such as 


OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 

3 * ? 

The American expert can now show a second suit or a control 
or diamond support. He can make a strong slam try by carrying 
the bidding past the four-spade level, or he can be content with 
a mild slam try, leaving the initiative to his partner. Both play- 
ers bid aggressively or conservatively, depending upon general 
strength, controls, and degree of fit. This sort of bidding is not 
easy; in fact, it is quite complicated, but it is the most accurate 
method of slam bidding yet developed. Using asking bids, the 
only way responder can ask about general strength is to jump 
to five spades. Any other bid results in his taking complete 
control of the bidding and leaving his partner no initiative. As 
recommended, asking bids crowd out too many natural bids. 
Furthermore, they are not practical. Where they seem to work 
most spectacularly, there would be no opportunity to use them 
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in actual play. The following example hands are all from Cul- 
bertson’s Contract Bridge Complete, published in 1954. 
south: 4 A K Q x x x, x x x, <> A x x x, 4 — ; 
north: 4 10 x x x x x, S? — » 0 K x, 4 10 x x x x: 

SOUTH NORTH 

14 3 4 

4 0 ? 

The four -diamond bid asks for diamond control, and eight bids 
later South is able to bid the grand slam. Remarkable! First, 
congratulations to North for having the foresight to respond 
three spades. Had he carelessly bid four spades, there would not 
have been enough rounds of bidding left for the partnership to 
reach the cold grand slam. More remarkable is the fact that East 
and West, with 60 per cent of the high- card strength and 
excellent distribution, never entered the bidding. Perhaps they 
had a hunch that a club ruff would defeat fi ve hearts or that they 
would be outbid anyway. Only once in a blue moon would 
North-South have five bidding rounds all to themselves with 
these particular hands. 

south: 4AKQxx, x, 0 J x x x, 4 A x x; 
north: 4 10 x x x x, S? A x x, 0 A K Q x, 4 *: 

SOUTH NORTH 

14 3 4 

4 4 ? etc. 

Seven spades is reached again. But let’s give South a somewhat 
poorer hand, such as 

(а) 4 A K Q x x, x x, 0 J x x, 4 A x x, or 

(б) 4 A K Q x x, V x, 0 J x x x, 4 Q x x. 

Now opener would simply re-bid four spades after the three- 
spade response. It would not occur to him to make a slam try. 
Responder might bid again anyway; but if he should, the subse- 
quent bidding would be guesswork. Let’s see how the bidding 
would progress without asking bids. With the original hands the 
bidding might be: 
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OPENEB 

RESPONDER 

1 4 

2 0 

s o 

8 S? 

3 4 

5 4 

6 4 

6 S? 

7 4 



Perhaps this is the sort of bidding you dream up when you see 
both hands, but no fudging is necessary to reach six with the 
weaker hands a and b. 


OPENER 

RESPONDER 

Or OFENEH 

RESPONDER 

1 4 

2 0 

1 4 

2 0 

2 4 

8 S? 

2 4 

3 S? 

S NT 

5 4 

4 0 

5 4 

6 4 


6 4 



There must be something wrong with a system of bidding that 
is good for reaching seven but not good for reaching six. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

IS? 14 

4 4 ? 

4 K Q x x, S? A K J x x, 0 A x x, 4 x: “If East re- 
sponds four no-trump” (showing ace of spades and ace of 
clubs), “West has a biddable small slam,” Culbertson says. Then 
he looks for other features necessary for the grand slam. 

But suppose East held 4 A x x x x, S? Q x, 0 K x x, 
4 x x x (or much better). He must sign off with four spades 
since he has no first- or second-round club control. Although 
club control is not vital, West certainly cannot risk another bid 
over four spades. Culbertson refers to the normal sequence (a 
jump to three diamonds followed by a raise in spades), as danc- 
ing like a pig on a rope, but it will do the job. Asking bids 
put all your eggs in one basket. If partner continues to give the 
hoped-for response round after round, all is well. If he cannot, 
the consequences may be disastrous because there is not enough 
natural bidding upon which to base an intelligent decision. 

The claim of asking bids is that specific, limited information 
is better than general information, and that grand slams, in 
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particular, should not be bid without certainty of their success. 
However, it is not possible to eliminate “guesswork” in bidding, 
even with grand slams. Guesswork must be reduced to a mini- 
mum and based upon probabilities. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

17 2 ♦ 

3 0 3 S? 

4 NT 5 * 

F 

4x, ^KQJxxx, 0 A K x x x, 4 x: Bid seven hearts. 
Of course, partner may have three little diamonds. But the 
probability of a diamond loser is negligible. Partner should have 
at least nine cards in the majors. If he has three of either 
minor, it is almost surely clubs. If he has three diamonds, he 
may have the queen. An asking bid in diamonds might be 
useful, but there is no crying need for it. In Culbertson’s exam- 
ple, responder jumped to four no-trump over three diamonds and 
did not know what to do later. His trouble was that he was in 
too big a hurry to bid Blackwood. That sort of player will mis- 
use whatever convention he adopts, but he should have a real 
field day with asking bids. Even with asking bids, some infer- 
ences are necessary. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 ♦ 2 * 

4 * 5 + 

6 ♦ 

4 A K Q x x, S?x, 0 Ax, 4 K Q J x x: All opener 
knows is that responder's spade raise included the ace of clubs. 
The responding hand in Culbertson’s example was ^ J x x x, 
7 Q 10 x x, 0 x x, 4 A x x. The assumptions made by Cul- 
bertson were that responder held four spades and less than 
seven minor cards. I agree that if responder has four spades, the 
latter assumption is reasonable. But wouldn’t responder bid two 
spades with 4 J 10 x, ty Q 10 x x x, 0 x x, 4b A x x, or 
♦ J 10 x, 7 Q 10 x x, 0 x x, 4b A x x x? (I do not feel that 
the ten of spades is necessary, but adequate trump support makes 
this a “book” response.) 
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Better bidding would be 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 24 

3 4 3 4 

4 4 ? 

Now with the ace of clubs and four of either black suit, responder 
should bid five clubs, having already limited his hand with the 
three-spade bid. Opener would then bid six clubs, asking for 
a preference. With only three cards of both suits, responder 
would sign off at four spades rather than show the ace of clubs. 

As I said earlier, I like the asking-bid principle. Asking bids 
would be all right if they did not interfere with normal bidding. 
If you like to use them, I suggest that you require that the first 
asking bid be a jump bid. Thus 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 

4 4 

would be an asking bid with spades the agreed suit, as would 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 3 4 

5 0 

Of course, this often takes away a round of bidding, but it is a 
round which could be more profitably employed otherwise. 

Rush Asking Bids were originated by Courtland Rush, then 
of Los Angeles, and developed by William Hanna and Douglas 
Steen (Bulldog). Originally, the asking bid was an unusual 
jump, such as I suggested for Culbertson asking bids. The ques- 
tion asked was how many aces and kings partner had outside 
of the asked suit. Aces counted as two points and kings as one. 
A min imum response such as four diamonds over four clubs 
showed one point or less; four hearts would show two points, 
four spades three points, etc. After an opening two-club bid, 
the responses were geared higher so as to be able to show as 
little as one king outside the suit asked in. 

Opener: 4 A Q x 1 , ^ K Q J x x x, 0 — , 4 ^ x x; 
Responder: 4 .K x x x, xx, 0 A x x x, 4 A x x: 
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OPEN EH BE8PONDEK 

17 14 

4 0 4 NT 

6 4 

Or opener: 4 A Q x x, ^ K Q J x x x, 0 — » 4Kxx] 
Responder: 4Kxxx,S?Ax, () J k x x, 4 A x x; 

OPENER RESPONDER 

17 14 

4 0 5 0 

7 4 

Repeat asking bids were developed to discover third-round 
contro Is or strength in the asked suit. In order to use the repeat 
asking bids, it became necessary to make 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 3 4 

4 0 

an asking bid instead of having to jump to five diamonds. The 
price of progress is high! 

It would create a false impression to stop here after showing 
asking bids at their worst and cue bids at their best. Culbertson 
argued that cue-bidding, especially of the “promiscuous variety,” 
is confusing even to experts. The following hand was bid by 
Howard Schenken and George Rapee and reported with approval 
by Goren. Certainly they are three of the best players to be 
found anywhere. And yet I wonder if their bidding was as good 
as it looks. 


Rapee (opener): 
4 A K x x x 
S? A x 
0 A K x 
4 A K J 


Schenken: 

4 x 

7 K Q x x x x 

0 X X X 

4 Q x x 


RAPEE 

SCHENKEN 

2 * 

s 7 

4 4 

4 7 

5 0 

« ♦ 

7 NT 



The explanation was as follows: The four-heart bid must show 
at least a six-card suit headed by the king-queen, and the six- 
dub bid showed a dub honor, so Rapee could count 13 tricks. 
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assuming a 3-2 heart break. Schenken could hardly have bid 
other than as he did. But did the four-heart bid guarantee K Q 
x x x x of hearts? 

What would he bid with (a) 4 x x, S? K Q 10 x x, 

0 Q x x, 4 Q x x, or (b) 4 x x, K Q J x x, 0 J x x x, 
4 Q x, or (c) 4 X, 7 K J 9 x x x x, OQJx, 4xx? 
Perhaps he would not bid four hearts with the first hand, but 

1 don’t know what else he should bid. A four-spade preference 
would be safe enough but rather misleading. The four-club bid 
could easily create problems for responder, who might bid four 
hearts, not because he wanted to, but because he could not find 
a better bid. Over five diamonds I can’t help wondering what 
Schenken would have bid without a club honor. More hearts? 
But wouldn’t that show at least seven? Suppose opener had re- 
bid three spades to see what his partner’s natural re-bid would 
be. Now with only a five-card heart suit and a smattering of 
strength in the minors, such as hand a, he would bid three no- 
trump. If he bid four hearts over three spades, opener would 
have a right to expect a good six-card suit. Then, just to make 
sure that the king or queen was not missing, he could bid five 
no-trump, the grand-slam force. Responder is likely to have a 
queen outside of hearts for his positive response, but it is not 
needed if the contract is seven hearts , since a long spade can be 
established by ruffs, or if worst comes to worst, there is always 
the club finesse to fall back on. As it happens, this came up in 
a total-point game (therefore, Rapee’s seven no-trump bid 
gained an unimportant 160 points), but even at match-points, 
a seven-heart bid should earn a 70 per cent board. For that 
matter, a seven no-trump bid by opener would be a reasonable 
gamble at duplicate, since it would depend, at worst, upon a 
finesse. 

The point of this example, whether or not you agree with 
my analysis, is that you should look at fancy bids with a critical 
eye. Whether it is a cue bid or an asking bid, ask yourself 
how the bidding would have progressed if a different response 
had been given, and be suspicious of forced bids at high levels. 
When partner is forced to bid, and when you leave him only one 
or two reasonable alternatives, don’t assume that when he makes 
one of these bids he is showing additional features. 
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Psychic Bids 

Another trend in bridge is toward the modest psych. In the 
old days, psychs were of an audacious nature — like bidding on 
nothing to keep the opponents out of game, or bidding one’s 
weakest suit in an effort to steal it from the opponents. This 
type of psych is very dangerous. It is unlikely to work against 
good competition, and likely to get you in trouble with a good 
partner. Consequently, audacious psychs have almost gone out 
of fashion. They are still used occasionally over a take-out 
double or over partner’s pre-empt, but since everyone expects 
psychs in these two situations, the surprise element is missing. 
The psychs which have gained favor are the three-card major 
bids, used principally to inhibit unfavorable leads at no-trump. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 0 ? 


4 K J x, S? A x x, 0 J x x, 4 Q 10 x x: Instead of respond- 
ing two clubs, followed by two no-trump over any minimum re- 
bid, bid one heart. Hearts is the most likely weak spot, and a 
heart bid is fairly safe, since partner is unlikely to have good 
enough hearts to insist upon a heart contract. However, if he 
does, four hearts may be the best spot. A more dangerous psych 
is to respond one spade over an opening heart bid with 
4xxx, 7 10 x x x x, 0 Q x X, 4 x x. If the opponents can 
make four spades, you may come out all right. If partner has a 
good hand, you will be sorry you bid at all. 

Occasionally, a psych with a good hand is made to stop a 
sacrifice. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 S? ? 

4 A x, S? K x x x x, 0 Q 10 x x, 4 x x: At rubber bridge, 
you would toss science to the winds and bid four hearts. At 
duplicate, you don’t want to bid four hearts and be down one; 
yet a temporary bid of two diamonds is likely to let the oppo- 
nents get together in spades. They might attempt a four-spade 
sacrifice and surprise themselves by making it. A one-spade 
response followed by a raise in hearts is a fairly safe way to eat 
your cake and have it too. 
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An opening one-spade bid, third hand, with 11-13 points and 
a good three-card suit (like A J 9) has gained favor in the 
Los Angeles area, even among a few of the conservative old- 
timers. A one-spade bid is the toughest for the opponents to bid 
over, and it is hard for them to compete for a part-score. If they 
do buy the bid, a spade lead from partner will not hurt any- 
thing. If partner bids anything other than a spade raise, he 
will not be too disappointed. Even if he raises spades, the oppo- 
nents are apt to misdefend and let you make an unmakable 
contract by not visualizing the trump situation. 

Another old favorite that will be with us as long as the game 
of bridge, is the change-of-suit psych. A player bids one suit 
after another till the opponents get in the rhythm of doubling, 
whereupon he bids his real suit (seven or eight cards in length), 
and gets doubled again. 

“Shooting” 

Occasionally, one is justified in shooting, or trying for an 
unnatural result. Suppose you estimate that you have a 55 per 
cent score about three-quarters of the way through a tourna- 
ment. Good sound bridge will not win, but two or three tops 
might do the job. I might add that I think you have a moral 
obligation to the other players not to shoot unless you have a 
fair score. Shooting is a little like eating another’s food or 
using his property without permission — justifiable only in an 
emergency. The players who have earned good boards legiti- 
mately have a sort of vested interest in their scores and may 
properly resent your giving out 900-point sets to everyone 
who plays you late in the tournament. The type of shooting 
most people indulge in is rather futile, anyway. They play poker 
rather than bridge, and if they don’t psych, they overbid out- 
rageously. After a couple of hands of wild bidding, if a hand 
comes along which requires co-operation to bid, that co-operation 
will be missing because partnership confidence is gone. 

Why do people invariably overbid when they are shooting? 
There are many better opportunities to shoot by underbidding. 
The typical player stretches when he has a close decision, even 
when he is not shooting, because of his rubber-bridge experi- 
ence where optimism pays off. By taking the conservative choice 
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in these situations, you can shoot without giving the opponents 
unreasonable odds. Just stop at three spades or play at a con- 
servative minor-suit contract rather than attempting three no- 
trump on close hands, and hope that you will have one of the 
few plus scores. Never make a clear-cut underbid (or overbid) 
because of the possible cumulative effect of partner’s doing the , 
same thing. The best opportunity for shooting is in the play of 
the hands. When you see the cards, you can take calculated risks 
and adopt a play that is just as good as the ordinary play or 
only slightly inferior. This subject will be discussed in more 
detail in the section on play. 

In championship play, usually two boards are played each 
round. I don’t know why, but most players have an odd super- 
stition that they need to get at least an average score each 
round. Thus, if they get a bad first board, they will go to any 
lengths to get a top on the other one. How often I can remember 
bidding a slam on the first board, only to have the opponents bid 
a slam on the second one, whether they had the cards for it or 
not! When you make up your mind to get a top at all costs, you 
are playing into your opponents’ hands. It does not pay to try for 
tops or bottoms. You have a whole tournament to make up 
your points. Assume you are the one who gets the top on the 
first board. You have a psychological advantage over your oppo- 
nents — most opponents, anyway. Let them shoot if they wish. 
You should play normal, sound bridge. The only way you might 
profitably deviate from normal is to bid a close game or slam 
if the opponents show an inclination to sacrifice. If you have 
just bid and made a difficult game or slam on the first board, 
the opponents are more likely to sacrifice against you when you 
bid strongly again. 




Chapter 8 


A Bridge Quiz 


In each case, you are South. 

(1) 4 10 9 x, V * 0 K Q J x x, 4 K Q J x, 
side vulnerable: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 0 

l 4 

Double 

Pass 

Pass 

? 

2 7 

Double 

Pass 

(2) 4 A K Q 10 

<3 

> 

CH 

x, 0 x X, 

4 A Kx: 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

l 4 

Pass 

2 7 

Pass 

3 4 

? 

Pass 

3 4 

Pass 

(3) 4 A, s? K Q 

xx, 0 A Q 10 x x, 

, * Q 10 : 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 7 

Pass 

l 4 

Pass 

2 0 
? 

Pass 

S 4 

Pass 

(4) 4 Q, 7 A J 

9 x x, 0 

K 10 x x 

x, 4 A J: 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 7 

Pass 

l 4 

Pass 

2 0 

Pass 

2 NT 

Pass 


? 


neither 


305 
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(5) 4 x, S? A Q J 10 z, 0 Q x x, ♦ J x x x, both sides 
vulnerable: 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

Pass 1 4 Pass £ 4 

Pass Pass 2 NT Pass 

? 

(6) 4 A x x, S? x x, 0 A K x, 4 K 10 x x x: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 14 34 34 

? 

(7) 4 K X x X, s? A 10, 0 10 x x, 4 10 x x x: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

Pass Pass 1 0 IS? 

14 2 S? 3 4 Pass 

? 

(8) 4 10 9 X, S?Axxx, o A, 4 A K Q X x: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 Pass Pass Double 

? 

(9) 4 A x x x, ^ J x x, 0 ^ J x x, 4xx, opponents 
vulnerable: 


NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

1 S? Pass 2 S? 4 4 

Pass Pass ? 

(10) 4 AQx, A K J x x, 0 Q 10 x x, 4 x: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass 2 0 Pass 

? 

(11) 4 A K Q J x x, ^ Q 9 x, 0 Kxx, 4 A: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH FAST 

1 4 Pass 2 0 Pass 

? 
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(12) 4 A Q J x, 10 9 x x x, 0 Q x x, 4 x: 


NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH WEST 

l 0 

2 4 

? 

(IS) 4 K J, S? A J 10 x. 

0 xx, 4 0 x x x x, opponents 

vulnerable : 



NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH WEST 

1 4 

1 4 

2 ^4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 NT 4 4 

Double 

Pass 

? 

(14) 4Ks, <?AKQJ 

10 x x x, 0 — , 4 K x :i: 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH EAST 

2 S? 

? 

Pass 

3 NT Pass 

(15) 4 x X, S? Q 

x x x, 0 

> K 9 8 7 x, 4 x x, neither side 

vulnerable : 



EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST NORTH 

Pass 

Pass 

1 0 Pass 

1 4 

Pass 

Pass 1 NT 

Double 

? 


(16) 4 — > 7 K J 10 x x. 

, OAKQx, 4Qxxx: 

sourn 

WEST 

NORTH EAST 

1 S? 

Pass 

1 4 Pass 

2 0 

Pass 

3 4 Pass 

4 4 

? 

Pass 

4 S? Pass 

(17) 4 K X x, 7 K J 10 

xxx, o K X, 4 J x: 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH EAST 

Pass 

Pass 

14 10 

2 S? 

Pass 

Pass 3 0 


? 

(18) 4 X, y x, 0 A K Q J 10 X X X, 4 X X x: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

10 14 Double Pass 

? 
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(19) 4 J> S?A9xx, 0 x x x x, 4 A K x x, both sides 
vulnerable: 


NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

1 4 2 7 Double Pass 

2 4 Pass ? 

(20) 4 A K x, S? x x x, 0 K 10 x x, 4 Q x x, opponents 
vulnerable: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

Pass 10 2 0 Pass 

2 4 Pass 3 4 Pass 

? 

(21) 4 x x x, s? 10 X x X x x, 0 o X X, 4 Q, you are 
vulnerable: 


WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 

1 0 Pass 1 4 Pass 

3 0 Double Pass ? 

(22) 4 K Q x x, S? A 10 x, Ox, 4 K Q 10 x x, you are 
vulnerable: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 Pass 1 NT 2 S? 

? 

(23) 4 x x, S? A J 10 9 x, 0 x, 4 J 10 x x x: 

NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

10 14 Pass 2 4 

2 NT Pass ? 

(24) 4 10 9 x, S? — , 0 Axx, 4 A K J x x x x: 

NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

1 4 Pass 8 4 Pass 

3 S? Double ? 
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(25) 4*xx, ^ K i x x, 0 Axx, 4 A J x x: 


EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

1 7 

Pass 

1 4 

Pass 

2 <5? 

Pass 

Pass 

* 4 

Pass 

? 



(26) 4 A K x x, 

’v’KQx, 

, 0 K 10 

xx, 4 J *'• 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 0 

Pass 

2 4 

Pass 

2 NT 

Pass 

4 0 

Pass 

4 NT 
? 

Pass 

5 O 

Pass 

(27) 4 A 10 8 x 

x, 7 J : 

XX, o A K 10 9, 4 x, both 

sides vulnerable: 




EAST 

BOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

1 + 

Double 

1 7 

Double 

1 NT 

? 



(28) 4 x, S? K J x x, 0 K J 9 x x, * A K Q: 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

l 4 

Double 

3 ♦ 

Pass 

Pass 

Double 

Pass 

4 S? 

4 4 

? 



(29) 4 Q 10 x x, 

, S? a Q 

xxx, Ox, 4 Q x x, neither 

side vulnerable: 




NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

Pass 

1 4 

Pass 

1 0 

Pass 

1 NT 

? 


(30) 4 K x x x, 

S? A x x, 

o X x, 4 Q 10 9 X, opponents 

vulnerable: 




WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

1 0 

Pass 

1 7 

Pass 

% s? 

Pass 

Pass 

F 
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(31) 4 Q 9 x x x, S? K 10, <0 K 10 x x, 4 x x, both 
sides vulnerable: 



WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 


1 0 

Pass 

1 s? 

Pass 


2 

Pass 

Pass 

? 

(32) 4 K Q 9 x x, S? x x 

x, 0 10, 

4 K Q x x, neither 

side vulnerable: 





SOUTH 

WEST 

NOBTH 

EAST 


Pass 

? 

Pass 

1 O 

Double 

(S3) ♦*, 

V Q x x, 0 Q 10 x, 4 A 

K J 10 x x: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 


1 4 

1 4 

2 S? 

2 4 


8 4 

? 

3 4 

8 NT 

4 4 

(34) 4 x. 

<?KJxx t OKx,4AQJxxx, you are 

vulnerable: 

bast 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 


1 4 

Double 

Pass 

3 S? 


Pass 

4 7 

4 4 

Double 


Pass 

? 



(35) 4 x. 

7 A K 

xx, o Q X X, 4 K J X X x: 


WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 


1 4 

Pass 

Pass 

Double 


2 O 

Double 

2 4 

? 

(36) 4 A 

j, q io x, o 

K x x x, 

4 0 8 x x, opponents 

vulnerable: 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 


l 4 

Pass 

1 0 

Double 


* 4 

Double 

Pass 

2 S? 


Pass 

? 
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(37) ♦ x x x, <s?xxx, OQxxxx, 

4 x x, neither side 

vulnerable: 



WEST NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

3 S? Double 

Pass 

? 

(38) 4»KJl0xxx, <s?A 
vulnerable: 

x, 0 Q x, 

4Kxx, opponents 

NORTH EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

1 s? Double 

Redouble 

Pass 

Pass 2 0 

? 


(39) ♦ 10 9 x, S? A Q, 0 A K 9 x x x 

, 4 10 x: 

NORTH EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

1 * 2 4 

Double 

Pass 

3 4 Pass 

3 0 

Pass 

3 NT Pass 

? 


(40) 4 X X X, <s? A K J 10, 

, 0 A K 10 x, 4 J x > you are 

vulnerable: 



WEST NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

Pass Pass 

1 s? 

Pass 

14 24 

2 4 

? 


(41) 4 Q J x, S? Q» 0 Q J 9 x x, 4 A Q 10 x: 


NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

Pass 1 0 Pass 2 4 

2 0 Double ? 

(42) ♦ A K, S? A K Q x, 0 K J 9 x x, * K x: 


EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

3 4 

8 NT 

Pass 

4 S? 

Pass 

4 4 

Pass 

B 4 

Pass 

? 
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(43) 4 AKx, <7 K x x x x, 0 A K Q x, 4 x: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

i 

l ♦ 

2 ♦ 

Pass 

3 0 

Pats 

4 NT 

Pass 

5 0 
? 

Pass 

6 

Pass 

(44) 4 *. S? x. 

0 A K Q 

XXXI 

; x x, 4 x x (strong 

two-bids): 




NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

2 S? 

Pass 

? 


(45) 4 10 x x x x, OKxx 

+ x x x: 

NORTH 

EAST 

BOUTH 

WEST 

1 NT 

Pass 

Pass 

2 S? 

Double 

Pass 

? 


(46) 4 K x x x, 

S? J 9 x x, 

0 J x, 

, K x x, both sides 

vulnerable: 




NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

1 NT 

Double 

Pass 

2 0 

Pass 

Pass 

? 


In the remaining 

hands, you 

are using the weak no-trump 

bid (12-14 points). 




(47) 4^xx, S? 10 x x, 0 K x x, 

4 Q x x x: 

NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

1 NT 

2 S? 

? 


(48) 4 K x x, S?10xx, 0 K x x. 

♦ Q x x x: 

NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

1 NT 

Double 

Pass 

2 7 

Pass 

Pass 

? 


(49) 4xxx, ^ xx, 0 K 3 9 x, 

* A 9 8 x: 

NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

1 NT 

* ♦ 

? 
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(50) 4 K Q 10 x x, S? x x, 0 x x, 4 Q 10 9 x: 

NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

1 NT Double 2 4 3 4 

Pass Pass ? 

Answers to Quiz Questions 

(1) Bid two spades, which is the cheapest and most flexible 
bid available, assuming that you decide to pull the double. Part- 
ner will not have much support for either minor suit at the three- 
level after he has doubled both majors. It is possible that the 
opponents were hopelessly out on a limb, but it is too danger- 
ous to leave the double in with your hand. In addition to the 
fact that you have no quick tricks, your spade length means that 
partner’s spade tricks will go to waste since East will have a 
singleton spade at most. Look at it this way: Wouldn’t you rather 
try for eight tricks at spades than for seven tricks at hearts? 
Or to take a more pessimistic view, wouldn’t you rather try for 
seven tricks at spades than for six tricks at hearts? In actual 
play, hands like these are a test of ethics as well as judgment. 
It is extremely difficult not to be influenced by the enthusiasm 
of partner’s double. 

(2) Bid five spades. It is tempting to bid five hearts so that 
if partner has the king of diamonds, it cannot be led through. 
However, a five-heart bid would guarantee a singleton diamond, 
while a five-spade bid asks for diamond control. You hope 
that partner will bid five no-trump with the king of diamonds 
so that you can raise to six no-trump. 

(3) Bid three no-trump. A three-diamond bid would be both 
pointless and misleading. Partner might take you to four hearts, 
figuring you for 5-5 or 6-5 distribution. 

(4) Bid three no-trump. Again a three-diamond bid would 

be misleading; it would show your distribution all right, but 
would suggest a hand of the following type: 4 x f ^ K Q x x x, 
0 A K x x x, 4 x x > or even 4 — > S?AKxxx, 
0 K x x x x x, 4 x x. Responder would and should pass 
the three-diamond bid with 4 A J x x x, 0 Q J 

4 K 10 x x. In other words, the three-diamond bid should show 
a lack of enthusiasm for a no-trump contract. With a hand well 
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suited for no-trump, containing fillers in the black suits, the 
proper bid is to raise to three no-trump. 

(5) Bid three clubs. It is tempting to bid three hearts despite 
the fact that partner has asked you to bid a minor suit, and 
perhaps you would risk a heart bid if you could do so at the 
two-level. When you consider the type of hand partner probably 
has (4 x x x x, x, 0 K J x x, 4 K Q x x), you can see 
the danger of spade forces in a heart contract. 

(6) Bid five clubs. If partner has a singleton spade, as the 
opponents’ bidding tends to indicate, you should have an excel- 
lent play, if not a lay-down, for five clubs and a very poor play 
for three no-trump. 

(7) Bid three diamonds. A pass would be very conservative; 
partner’s three-club bid probably should be considered forcing. 
On the other hand, a club raise would be too aggressive. 

(8) Redouble. Even though partner has passed, you may 
have the better hands. A one-heart bid would prevent partner 
from bidding a five-card spade suit, and it would not enable him 
to co-operate with you later in the bidding. Suppose that part- 
ner holds 4 x x x x x, <y>Kxx, 0 x x x, 4 x x. If you re- 
double, partner will bid as high as two spades if necessary, and 
he will double if the opponents bid three diamonds. If you only 
bid one heart instead of redoubling, you will have to bid the 
whole hand by yourself. 

(9) Pass unless your partner has never psyched in his life. 
If you consider the bidding and the vulnerability carefully, you 
will realize that things are just too good to be true. You would 
have doubled a two-spade bid. 

(10) Bid two spades. Three diamonds is an underbid, and 
four diamonds does not show where your strength lies. How can 
you tell partner to bid a slam with 4 K x x x x, OAK 
xxx, 4 x x x, but to stop short with 4 x x x, ^ xx, OAK 
xxx, 4 K x x? Only by bidding two spades, followed by a 
vigorous diamond raise. 

(11) Bid three hearts. The same principle is involved here as 
in the last problem. You wish to reach a slam if partner has 
4xx, S?Kxx, OAQJxx, 4 x x x, but not if he has 
4 x x, ^ xxx, OAQJxx, 4 K x x. Unless something 
startling takes place, you should bid just four spades next round. 
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If partner has a close decision whether or not to bid over four 
spades, he will evaluate strength in your suits more highly than 
strength in an unbid suit. 

(12) Bid two diamonds. Then if partner can bid again, you 
should have an easy decision. If you bid two hearts or two 
spades, you may lose control of the bidding. For example, Over 
two hearts or two spades, suppose partner re-bids two no-trump. 
You can hardly afford to leave him there; and any bid you make 
at this stage, even three diamonds, is forcing. 

(13) From the discussion of the last problem, you might 
infer that I disapprove of the two-heart bid. Not at all! This 
time the excellent club fit provides a safety factor if you don’t 
find a fit in hearts. If partner has as little as ♦xx, ^ K Q x x, 
0 x x x, 4 A K X X, or 4 x x x, *?KQx, 0 x x, ♦AKxxx, 
you would have a good play for four hearts, which could never 
be reached unless you bid hearts at this point. Even if partner 
has a somewhat better hand, including a biddable heart suit, a 
spade raise on your left would effectively gum up the works 
since partner could not bid hearts at the three-level. To get 
back to the original problem, should you leave the double in? I 
think you should. It is true that partner’s club strength will be 
wasted, but his double must show something besides solid dubs. 
He should have a trick in diamonds, and he should be short in 
hearts. You can reasonably expect two heart tricks and a trump 
trick with your own hand. Wouldn’t you be ashamed of yourself 
for pulling the double if partner should have something like 
♦ x, S? x x, 0 A Q 10 x, A Q J 10 x x, which is just about 
what you should expect from his bidding? As for your club 
length, partner should have guessed that when you bid three no- 
trump rather than doubling the vulnerable opponents, and in any 
event, his double must show strength outside of clubs. 

(14) Bid four hearts. It is almost inconceivable that partner 
will pass this bid or that you will miss a cold slam if he does. 
The important thing is to make a minimum bid at this point 
in order to avoid reaching a hopeless grand slam through a 
misunderstanding of some kind. 

(15) Bid two diamonds. Your hand is too weak to stand one 
no-trump doubled, and partner is marked with diamond length 
and strength; otherwise why would he pass the one-diamond bid 
with a good hand? Similarly, if the bidding had gone 
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you should bid two diamonds. 

(16) Pass. Partner has shown a good hand by this sequence 
of bidding, but the hands will not fit. You have too much 
strength in diamonds opposite partner’s singleton or void. 

(17) Pass. You have told your story. As it happens, partner 
has a good double of three diamonds. 

(18) Bid two diamonds. Resist the temptation to bid more 
just because you have eight solid tricks. When so many high 
cards are missing, the bidding is extremely unlikely to die at two 
diamonds, and partner would be justified in expecting some side 
strength if you jump. Over three diamonds, he would surely bid 
at least six with 4 Q J 9 8 x, S? A Q x, 0 x x x, 4 Ax. 

(19) I recommend a three-heart bid. According to the 
“book,” the three-heart bid says that you want to play hearts 
despite the opponent’s bid. In other words, you would be expos- 
ing a probable psych. The trouble is that the opponents do not 
psych vulnerable overcalls at the two-level very often, and you 
seldom get the type of hand with which you want to play the 
opponent’s suit at a high level. It is more useful to bid three 
hearts in this position as an “I’ve shot my wad” bid, meaning 
that you have too much strength to pass but that whatever 
partner bids now is likely to be dropped. If you don’t like the 
three-heart bid, your best alternative is a raise to three spades. 
A two no-trump re-bid with a single heart stopper would be 
very dangerous and misleading. 

(20) The answer depends upon the personalities of the 
players. You should realize at once that somebody does not have 
his bid. More than likely it is partner. Without the king of 
diamonds, you would have no clue. It would be almost impos- 
sible for you to stay out of a slam with ace-king of spades and 
queen of clubs. But that king of diamonds is just one high card 
too many. When I held this hand, I naively bid four clubs 
followed by five spades over partner’s four-spade bid. Partner 
held 4Qxxxxx, S? J 10 x x x, 0 — , 4 x x, and he was 
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rather disgusted that I had not passed three spades or at least 
passed four spades. His bidding looked dangerous on the surface, 
but when I had passed originally, it seemed to him that the oppo- 
nents must be cold for game. His bid might gum up the works 
for the opponents or enable us to reach a good sacrifice. Surely 
the opponents’ vulnerable bidding and my hand would give me 
a clue as to what was going on. The opponents remained unpre- 
dictably passive until we reached the five-level, which made the 
psych a little harder to catch. Of course partner could have 
passed my two-spade bid, but that would have given the whole 
show away too early. 

(21) Pass. The only thing that worries you is how partner 
can make a penalty double when you have three diamonds. How- 
ever he has made a penalty double; it can’t be anything else. 
How could partner possibly make a take-out double at this level 
with unfavorable vulnerability when responder’s hand is un- 
limited? Partner holds 4 J 10 ^ x, S? x, 0 K J 8 x, 4 AK 
10 x. He reached the reasonable conclusion that he could not 
afford to trap any longer since responder could hardly have 
another bid. 

(22) Double. This is simply a matter of judgment. There is 
a good chance to beat the opponent’s two tricks, since partner 
shows a balanced hand with nine or ten points. 

(23) Bid three spades. A three-heart bid should show a six- 
card suit to the queen-jack with no side strength; in other 
words, it would be a sign-off bid. Over your three-spade bid, 
partner will bid three no-trump with 4 A Q x, S? xx > OAK 
J 10 x, 4 K Q x, but he should bid four hearts with his heart 
and club holdings reversed. What can your three-spade bid 
mean unless it is a club-heart two-suiter with a fair hand? 

(24) Bid four clubs. A preference bid of three spades would 
be misleading. Partner might figure that your jump shift was 
based upon strong spade support instead of a long club suit. 
Also the four-club bid shows that you have a very unbalanced 
hand; otherwise you would pass in order to give partner a 
chance to bid three no-trump. (In a sequence such as this, 
a pass to three hearts does not guarantee heart support. Only 
a redouble tells partner that you want to play the hand in 
hearts.) It happened that partner held 4*AKQJx,S?A 
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Q x x, 0 J ♦ Q x, which was more than he actually 
needed to take control with Blackwood and bid seven no-trump, 
knowing that the queen of clubs would solidify the long suit. 

(25) Pass, although a raise to J;hree spades could be right. 
In rubber bridge, partner would not bid two spades without a 
good hand. The risk would not be worth while. Consequently 
when he does bid, you must raise. But in duplicate he may hold 
4 A Q 8 x x x, S? x, 0 10 9 x x, 4b Q x. It is not likely that 
the spade response on your left was a psych, for two reasons: 
first, psychs are infrequent enough that it does not pay to assume 
a bid is a psych unless the evidence is pretty strong; second, 
psychs are most often made when responder has a good fit for 
opener’s suit. Because of your heart holding, it seems unlikely 
that responder had a good heart fit. 

(26) Pass. You have too much of your strength in the wrong 
spot to be interested in a slam. Don’t adopt the attitude that 
you have to bid a slam because you have passed the three no- 
trump (or four no-trump) level. It is true that you will probably 
lose to the pairs playing three no-trump, but you can at least beat 
the pairs who bid six and fail to make it. Perhaps partner’s hand 
is so freakish that no one else will play three no-trump either. 

(27) Pass. This is automatic. You can’t double one no-trump 
since you have a minimum take-out double and no club strength. 
But you should not get in partner’s way. Perhaps he can double. 
In any event, you have already described your hand, and there 
is no excuse for bidding at this stage. 

(28) Pass. Again the same principle is involved. Your pre- 
vious bidding described this hand perfectly. You don’t think the 
opponents can make four spades, and you don’t think partner 
can make five hearts, but he knows this without your telling 
him again. If you pass, partner will bid five hearts with 4* x x , 
S? A x x x x x, 0 x x, 4 x x x, or five clubs with x * 
<v>Qxxxx, 0 XX >4^J XXXX > but if you should double 
again, he would pass. Even if you and your partner both pass 
and you defeat the opponents a trick or two, you shouldn’t have 
a bad board. For that reason, a double is a bad percentage bid. 

(29) Bid two diamonds. Your distribution makes a competi- 
tive bid a good gamble, since your previous pass will prevent 
partner from being misled. Of course there is some risk in enter- 
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mg the bidding at all, but the main point is that you should 
bid two diamonds if you bid at all. A double would not show 
this type of hand; it would indicate a good balanced hand with 
club strength. A two-diamond bid should be easier for partner 
to read than a two-club bid, since partner should have a few 
diamonds. 

(30) Double. This is a safer and more flexible bid than two 
spades with a weak spade suit. With such well-placed strength, 
I would re-open with a double even if vulnerable. 

(31) Pass. Too much of your strength is in the opponents’ 
suits for a reopening bid. Partner has a good spade fit (K J 
10 x), but even so, both red kings are in the wrong spot, and 
two spades is down two. Also, because of the position of your 
red kings, the opponents are cold for four hearts. 

(32) Pass. By passing now and bidding your spades later, 
you show a pretty good hand. Furthermore, if the opponents 
unsuspectingly bid to the two-level, you should have a good 
double with your shortage of diamonds and king-queens behind 
dummy’s aces. 

(33) Pass. Incidentally, I don’t like the three-club bid at all. 
My preference is for a raise to three hearts or a pass. But to get 
back to the problem, it is very bad to “double for partner” in a 
situation like this. If one of the opponents is short in clubs, you 
have almost no defensive strength; furthermore your three-card 
heart holding cuts down your defensive possibilities in hearts. 
While you don’t need strength in spades for a double, a double 
should show strength in at least two suits . Partner has bid 
strongly, and perhaps he will double four spades. But you 
certainly should not double since you have less defensive strength 
than partner can reasonably expect. (See hand 13.) 

(34) Pass. Partner should not double in this spot without a 

reason. Either he has part of his strength in spades, or he has 
a four-card heart suit with a minimum hand for his previous 
bidding. With something like ^Axxxx, OAx, 

4 10 x x x, he should pass, and of course you would bid 
five hearts. 

(35) Double. Apparently you are doubling for partner as 
I advised you not to do in problem 33. But there is a difference. 
Your double of one spade was a take-out double; consequently 
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you are hardly likely to have much strength in spades. The 
double merely confirms a good hand — good enough for a take- 
out double in second position. If you pass, partner may figure 
you for a nine- or ten-point hand and fail to double even 
with spade strength and a fair hand. The double serves a 
purpose. It shows more defensive strength than partner would 
have a right to expect without the double. 

(36) Bid four hearts. Partner must have a weak hand to 
pull the double, but even so, he should have an excellent play 
for game because your strength is so well placed. His hand is 
4Ql0xx, ^K9xxxx, 0 A x, 4 x. Could he conceivably 
have less? 

(37) Pass. This is your only chance for a plus score. If you 
can make four diamonds, partner will raise you to game, and 
you will be down one. Even at rubber bridge, I believe it pays 
to pass with this type of hand and hope for a small plus score 
rather than a certain minus (and possibly a severe penalty), 
but in duplicate, the pass is right even if the opponents make 
their contract 40 per cent of the time. 

(38) Pass. The opponents may be out on a limb. If partner 
is unable to double, he must bid something, and you can still bid 
spades (but over two hearts you should bid three spades). 
Even with the vulnerability reversed, I think the pass is correct 
in order to show a somewhat balanced hand with scattered 
strength. 

(39) Bid five clubs. Whatever you do, don't pass. Partner 
almost surely has a singleton spade. He also has a good club 
suit and the king of hearts, but he is depending upon you to 
stop spades. Since you doubled spades without a stopper, you 
must not allow partner to play no-trump. 

(40) Bid five clubs. It is difficult to imagine how the other 
players have found their bids, but one thing is certain: partner 
has a good club suit for his vulnerable overcall. Another thing 
seems almost certain to me: the opponents have nine spades 
between them; responder could not have scraped up a bid with- 
out a five-card suit, and opener could not have had enough high 
cards to raise except for the fact that he had four-card support. 
So three no-trump is hardly the right spot for you. On the other 
hand, partner cannot lose more than one club trick and one 
spade trick at a club contract. 
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(41) Redouble. Theoretically a redouble means that you 
want partner to stay put at two diamonds, but one never get9 
the proper hand for such a bid. It is more useful to use the 
redouble merely as a strength-showing bid. Partner, with his 
void in diamonds, will surely pull himself to his longer major 
suit. If he bids two hearts, you simply bid two spades, having 
already indicated a good hand by your redouble. If partner bids 
two spades, raise to three spades. 

(42) Just bid five hearts. What did you have a right to 
expect of partner for his four-heart bid? A six-card heart suit, 
since it would have been too dangerous for him to bid a five- 
card suit when your three no-trump bid might have been based 
upon a long minor suit with little or no heart support. But what 
does partner need in high cards for his four-heart bid? Abso- 
lutely nothing. In fact, the poorer his hand, the more reason for 
him to bid. With ♦ x x, ^ 10 x x x x x, 0 x x, 4* x x x, 
particularly with ^ x x, S? x x x x x x, 0 x » + x x x x, his 
hand would look pretty hopeless at no-trump, but with queens 
in the minor suits, he would pass, hoping that those queens 
would solidify your hand. What is the purpose of this discus- 
sion? To make you realize that partner could be without high 
cards; consequently when you are willing to push the bidding 
to the five-level opposite a hand with no high cards, then partner 
must realize that an ace is all that he needs for a slam. Remem- 
ber that an ace is more than a trick. It is a control and an honor 
which will promote honors in your hand. On the other hand, 
the five-club bid might not show the ace. You could not blame 
partner for having bid five clubs over four spades with a two- 
suiter (4 x, 'J 10 x x x x x, 0 X » ♦ Q J x x x). Some players 
would bid five clubs; others would bid five hearts, figuring 
that hearts were agreed upon. Experts could disagree upon the 
proper bid over four spades with a two-suiter. But no good 
player with an ace in his hand would fail to bid six hearts 
over your return to five hearts. 

(43) Bid six no-trump. It is not often that it pays to over- 
ride partner’s decision on a hand of this type. But what can he 
have for his bidding? Remember, he is missing an ace. Can he 
have less than 4 — » V A Q x x x, 0 x x x, 4 K Q J x x? 

(44) Bid four no-trump. There is nothing you can accom- 
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plish by delaying. More than likely, partner is void in diamonds. 
You are going to place the contract in six diamonds or seven 
diamonds depending upon how many aces partner shows. Over 
seven diamonds, partner might be able to bid seven no-trump 
with five or six top tricks and a diamond. However, the important 
thing is to get the four no-trump bid in before something disas- 
trous happens. Like what? Like the opponents’ getting together 
for a sacrifice or at least crowding you (with partner’s help 
perhaps) past the four no-trump level. In actual play, partner 
held 4 A x, A Q J 10 x x, 0 — , ^ K Q 10 x x. Getting 
to, and buying the bid at, six diamonds was worth a cold top. 
West had a good spade suit but not good enough to bid for the 
first time at the five-level. 

(45) Pass. Partner’s double is for penalties. He holds 4 Ax, 
S? K Q 9 x, 0 A Jx, + K J x x. 

(46) Double. You should have an excellent play for a one- 
trick set, possibly more, and not too good a play for game. 
West’s bid was a rescue bid, and he may not have even a good 
suit. It is less dangerous to double West’s two-diamond bid 
(which is not a voluntary bid on his part) than to double an 
immediate two-diamond overcall by East, who would be more 
apt to have a long, solid suit. If the opponents had not been 
vulnerable, you should have redoubled on the previous round. 
If partner could not double two diamonds after your redouble, 
you would bid two no-trump rather than try for a two-trick set. 

(47) Pass. This is slightly too close to double. The high-card 
strength is approximately evenly divided, with East’s strength 
over partner’s, and East should have a good suit. Furthermore, 
if he goes down, your plus score will probably be all right, since 
you have no assurance that you can make anything your way or 
even that the hand will be opened at the other tables. 

(48) Double. This time there is less chance of a six-card 
trump suit than in the previous example. The double is close, 
but you figure to beat two hearts. 

(49) Double, because of your minor-suit spot cards and the 
possibility of a heart ruff. From this and the previous example, 
you can see that I believe in close doubles when you play the 
weak no-trump. As I said before, you have to be aggressive 
to make the bid pay off. 
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(50) Pass. You are sure of beating three clubs, but you 
don’t have much defense against the red suits. It looks as though 
your bidding has maneuvered the opponents into a very bad 
contract. Since you couldn’t expect to make much your way, 
be content to settle for a plus score (it may be 150 points). 
With 4 K Q 10 x x, ^ Q x, 0 Q x, ♦ x x x x, you wotild 
double, because this time you wouldn’t care if the opponents 
should run out. You would double any bid at the three-level with 
this hand. 




Chapter 9 


Is Duplicate Really Different? 


Why are there always one or two rubber-bridge games going 
on in some corner of the club while an important tournament is 
being held? Let’s ask one of the better players why he is not 
downstairs competing for glory. 

First, he mentions a personal quarrel he had with some officer 
of the Bridge League back in 1939. Since he does not know us 
very well, he refrains from commenting upon the worthlessness 
of masterpoints in general, or that Mrs. Jones, with over 500 
points, can’t follow suit. Finally he gets around to his real 
reason for preferring rubber bridge, or for not liking duplicate. 

“I was playing a four-spade contract at one of those Friday 
night rat races a few months ago. The dummy had four spades 
to the king-nine and I had five to the ace-ten. Since I had two 
losers outside the trump suit, I naturally took the safety play, 
a first-round ducking finesse. I got a cold bottom! Every other 
declarer had banged down the ace and king, making five. Now 
you know that isn’t bridge. Any system of scoring that penalizes 
the correct play is ridiculous.” 

Rubber-bridge players with weak hearts or high blood pres- 
sure, stop here ! In this chapter I recommend some very danger- 
ous and unusual plays. There is no answer to the rubber-bridge 
player’s comment on match-point scoring except that those who 
are accustomed to it like it. More skill is involved in determining 
when to adopt a safety play than there is in merely executing it. 
The important consideration in duplicate is how often you expect 
a play to work — hence the probability of its working this time 
—not how much (in total points) it could gain or lose. 
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NORTH 

4 10 9 

s? J 5 

o K Q 10 9 6 2 
4 A K 4 

SOUTH 

4 A K J 8 
S? Q 10 9 
0 J 3 
4 J 10 9 6 

NORTH SOUTH 

10 14 

2 0 2 NT 

3 NT 

The opening lead is the four of hearts to East’s king. West ducks 
the seven of hearts return, playing the deuce. It is almost certain 
that three more heart tricks will be run by the opponents as 
soon as the lead is lost. Combined with the trick already lost 
and the ace of diamonds, that is one too many. At rubber bridge, 
the proper play would be to try for four spade tricks and four 
club tricks without touching the diamonds. Declarer’s chances 
would not be good, but it would be worth a try with so much 
to gain, so little to lose. In duplicate, there is much more to 
lose. Down one should be almost an average board, while down 
two would surely be a cold bottom. The odds are greater than 
three to one that attacking the black suits will lose a trick 
rather than gain a trick, which means that playing to make the 
hand will result in three bottom boards for every top. When 
the odds are so unfavorable, it is better to play safe for eight 
tricks. The fact that the contract is for nine tricks is immaterial, 
since it is the contract everyone will reach. 

NORTH 

4 A J 10 7 
S? 8 7 3 2 
0 A 8 4 
4^8 
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south 

*63 

VAKQ65 
0 K 7 6 
4 A 4 2 


BOTJTH 

NORTH 

1 7 

1 

4 

1 NT 

2 

S? 

4 7 




The opening lead is a small diamond. Upon winning with the 
king, you draw the opposing trumps in three rounds and finesse 
the ten of spades. East wins with a king and returns a diamond, 
knocking out the ace. Your proper play is to re-enter the South 
hand with the ace of clubs for another spade finesse in order to 
get rid of the losing diamond. Risky? Of course it is risky. 
If the finesse loses you will be down one in a cold contract, 
but, more often than not, the second spade finesse will work. 

NORTH 

4 K Q 8 5 
S? J 7 4 
0 A Q 8 
+ QJ8 

SOUTH 

4 A J 9 6 4 2 
s? A K 6 

0 7 

4 K 9 5 

SOUTH NORTH 

14 3 4 

44 4 0 

4 S? 5 4 

6 4 

West leads the ace of clubs and continues the suit. In rubber 
bridge you would draw the outstanding trumps, then cash the 
ace and king of hearts, hoping to drop the queen. Only if the 
queen failed to drop would you resort to the diamond finesse. 
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In duplicate, the possibility of dropping the queen of hearts is 
not strong enough to justify the risk of going down an extra 
trick. Only one heart should be cashed before finessing the queen 
of diamonds. In this case six spades is not quite as obvious a 
contract as four hearts was in the last example (a factor to be 
discussed later), so you should go to reasonable lengths in an 
effort to make your contract. With one more heart in the dummy 
and one less card in the minors, you might cash the top hearts. 
Now the queen is more likely to fall, and there is a better chance 
that if the diamond finesse loses, East won’t have a heart to 
return. 

What about safety plays in duplicate? 

You should seldom make them in a normal contract. By 
“safety plays,” I mean playing in such a way as to lose a trick 
with average breaks in order to avoid losing additional tricks 
with bad breaks. Of course you should still play suits correctly , 
i.e., lead the queen first with Q x x x x opposite A K 9 x or 
with Q x x x x opposite A J 9 x x. At least you should play 
suits correctly when you have time, controls, and entries. It 
appeals to my sense of irony to see declarer, particularly when 
he is an opponent, go down in a cold contract because he has 
taken “a safety play.” There is often a big difference between 
the best way to play a suit and the best way to play a hand. 

North: A J x; South: K 9 x x x: The safety play to lose 
only one trick with this holding is to cash the ace, re-enter the 
south hand, and lead toward the jack. This holds the loss to one 
trick except against a 5-0 break. Simply finessing the jack on 
the first round, preserving the possibility of taking a marked 
finesse later through East’s ten, if he started with Q 10 x x, 
gives you a much better chance to run the suit without loss. It 
only loses when East has the singleton queen. Taking the safety 
play at duplicate is like betting even money on a ten-to-one long 
shot. 

When two plays are almost equally likely to work, adopt the 
safer. At a no-trump contract, dummy has a seven-card diamond 
suit to the ace-king-jack opposite your worthless doubleton. 
Dummy has no outside entries, and you can afford to lose the 
lead. Finesse the jack on the first round rather than play for 
the queen to drop. Even if the finesse loses, you won’t lose the 
whole suit. However, the true safety play is to duck the first 
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trick entirely so as to guard against West’s holding four dia- 
monds. That possibility is too remote to play for in duplicate, 
unless there is some indication of unusual distribution. In the 


following example, 
vulnerable) : 

the clue is 

NORTH 

4 9 7 5 4 

s? 6 

from the 

bidding (both sides 

WEST 

0 A K J 

6 4 3 2 

EAST 

♦ - 

s? 9 8 5 3 

* 8 


4 A J 10 8 3 2 

S? A Q 10 7 2 

0 Q 10 9 7 

SOUTH 


0 — 

* Q 10 7 5 3 

4KQ6 
V K J 4 
0 8 5 
* A K J 

6 2 

4 9 5 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

1 * 

1 NT 

Pass 

3 NT 

4 S? 

Double 

Pass 

4 NT 

The opening lead 

is a heart 

to the ace 

, and declarer wins 


the second trick with the jack of hearts. East’s vulnerable bid- 
ding should be based upon eleven cards in the majors. Under 
these circumstances, a safety play in the diamond suit is called 
for. Notice also that the contract is better than normal, a factor 
we shall discuss later. 

NORTH 

4 A x x 
V AKQxx 
0 K x x 
4 x x 

SOUTH 
♦ Q X X 
S? x X 

0 A Q 8 x x 
4 K x x 

NORTH SOUTH 

IS? 2 0 

so 3 NT 
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The opening lead is the jack of spades. You resist the impulse 
to play low, and caution is rewarded when East’s king falls under 
the ace. When you lead the king of diamonds, West drops the 
nine. It is not possible to get a count on the hand. However, 
the spades apparently are divided 6-1, increasing the probability 
of a 4-1 diamond break. Although there is no clear-cut correct 
play, my inclination would be to finesse the eight of diamonds 
on the next round. If you are ever to indulge in safety plays in 
normal contracts and without adverse bidding, this is the time. 

NOKTH 

♦ Q J X X 

S? A 

0 10 8 x x x 

♦ Q x x 

SOUTH 

4 A K x x 

V X X X 

0 A K 9 X 
4 x X 


SOUTH 

NORTH 

1 4 

2 0 

3 0 

3 4 

4 0 

4 4 


The opening lead is the queen of hearts. The ace wins and you 
play the queen of spades and a low spade to the king, as both 
opponents follow suit. At this point your contract is cinched 
unless West has all the outstanding diamonds. The correct play 
at rubber bridge would be to lead the third round of spades to 
dummy’s jack and return a diamond, finessing the nine if East 
plays small. You would be willing to concede two clubs and a 
diamond trick, since one losing heart could be ruffed, and 
the other could be discarded on a long diamond. The deep 
finesse in diamonds is obviously too likely to cost a trick to be 
the right play at duplicate. Surely you would just cash the ace 
and king. However, there is a better line of play than this for 
duplicate. You can’t afford to ruff one heart and pull three 
rounds of trumps since if the opponents could win a diamond 
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trick they would be in a position to cash a heart trick as well 
as the top clubs. You must either ruff no hearts before attacking 
diamonds or must ruff two hearts. The recommended play is to 
win the second trump in your hand, ruff a heart, lead a diamond 
to the ace, and ruff the other heart. Then you attempt to return 
to your hand with the king of diamonds (unless West has 
dropped an honor on the first round, in which case you would 
finesse the nine) to draw the opponent’s last trump. If West can 
ruff your king of diamonds, you will be down one, but for this 
to happen, West must have started with three trumps and one 
small diamond (about a 7 per cent chance). The recommended 
play enables you to make six whenever diamonds are 2-2, unless 
West has the doubleton queen-jack, and when West has a single- 
ton diamond honor and doubletou trump (a combined chance of 
at least 35 per cent), 

NORTH 
4 x x 
V K x 

0 A K 10 9 7 0 
4 A J x 

SOUTH 

4 A 10 x 
S? A 10 x 
0 J5 

4 10 x xx x 

NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

10 14 1 NT Pass 

3 NT 

A spade is led, and you hold up until the third trick, upon which 
West discards a heart. The correct rubber bridge play would 
be to attack the diamonds by cashing the ace and king. You 
wouldn’t mind losing a diamond trick to West , and you wouldn’t 
want to risk losing to East's singleton or doubleton queen. The 
better play in duplicate is to take a first-round diamond finesse. 
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This play will gain (a trick) twice as often as it will lose 
(several tricks). 1 

In the last two hands, it was recommended that you jeop- 
ardize your contract in order to play for an overtrick because 
the odds were so favorable. Unless the odds are favorable, you 
should play safe for your contract, since a plus score tends to be 
slightly better than average. On almost every board, one or two 
pairs fail to reach the proper contract. This means that a small 
premium is paid for not making a serious error in the bidding. 
When you bid three no-trump and make three, you beat any 
team that stops in a part-score, settles for a trifling penalty, 
passes the hand out, or reaches an unmakable slam. Sometimes it 
seems inconceivable that any of these things might happen, but 
they do. By just bidding properly and not making some obvious 
error, you can average 55 per cent. If you fail to make a cold 
contract by playing for an overtrick, you lose to all the declarers 
in part-scores and abnormal contracts as well as to those doing 
the normal thing. You shouldn’t mind getting an occasional bot- 
tom if you can average two tops for every bottom through the 
same line of play, but you don’t want to risk your 55 per cent 
score for an additional 45 per cent without proper odds. For 
example: 

NORTH 
4 K x 
S? A x x 

0 Q J X X X X 
4 X X 

SOUTH 

4 A J 10 x x x 
S? K x x 
0 K x 
♦ K Q 


SOUTH 

NORTH 

i ♦ 

2 

0 

2 NT 

3 

s? 

3 4 

4 

4 


1 The finesse gains if West holds Q84 3, Q 8 4 2, Q 8 3 2, 
Q43 2, Q8 4, Q8S, Q8 2, Q 4 3, Q4 2, Q32 (ten distribu- 
tions). The finesse loses if East holds Q, Q 8, Q 4, Q 3, Q 2 (five 
distributions.). 
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You got to four spades, but what a struggle! A heart lead forces 
your king. A spade is led to the king followed by a low spade 
return, East playing small. Should you finesse? The finesse has 
just about the same chance of losing a trick as of gaining a trick 
(an overtrick). But when it loses, you won’t make your contract, 
since a heart return will establish four tricks for the defenders. 
Playing the ace of spades followed by the king of diamonds, if 
the queen of spades doesn’t drop, gives you a much better play 
for your contract. While four spades is the normal contract, a 
few pairs may reach inferior contracts of two spades, three no- 
trump, or five diamonds. Making just four spades will beat 
these pairs, while going down one may lose to them. If everyone 
were in four spades you could afford to gamble on the finesse, 
but in order to take advantage of your contract, you should 
adopt the line of play most likely to insure it. 

Many times, with eight trumps, it is proper to play the ace 
and king rather than finesse for the queen when you can’t afford 
to lose the lead. This is not a true safety play. You are not 
sacrificing to guard against a bad break, but are adopting a 
percentage play against normal distribution. For example: 

NORTH 

4 K x x 
V A x 

0 x X X 

♦ J X X X X 

SOUTH 

4 A J X X 3 
? X X 

0 A K Q J 

+ Q x 

Opening lead against four spades is the king of hearts. The 
ace wins, and you lead the king of spades and a low spade. 
East following with a low spade. A spade finesse would put all 
your eggs in one basket. Even if the spade finesse is on, you 
may come out just as well not to take it. In other words, if 
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spades are 3-2 and diamonds are 3-3, or if the defender with the 
long spade is also long in diamonds, you can discard your heart 
loser from dummy and ruff a heart before the defenders can 
do anything about it. Playing the ace gains when West has the 
doubleton queen and loses when East has the queen four-long. 
These possibilities are equal and cancel each other out. The 
crucial holdings are when the queen is three long. If you knew 
that East had the queen you would always finesse; if you knew 
that West had it you would refuse to finesse. In the long run 
you will come out better to cash the ace and try for a heart 
ruff; but this is not a safety play. You are not giving up a play 
for an overtrick to insure your contract since there is no play 
for an overtrick and no way to insure your contract. 

Thus far we have been discussing the play at normal con- 
tracts and with normal defense, particularly in regard to the 
opening lead. The term “normal contract” is a loose one. Arbi- 
trarily, I’ll define it as a contract that over 80 per cent of the 
pairs in a particular field should reach. That means that if you 
play exactly the same as all other declarers in the same contract, 
you will get somewhere between a 40 per cent and a 00 per cent 
board. In that type of contract, you should be willing to take 
risks to make more tricks than the others, provided the odds 
are in your favor. You should welcome the opportunity to make 
a play that will give you two good boards to every bad one, 
rather than accept a 50 per cent or 55 per cent board without 
a struggle. If the other pairs have the philosophy expounded 
here, or if they do not see a safety play, a safety play is a big 
gamble and a bad gamble, while an unsafe play gets an average 
board. 

Contracts do not fit neatly into a normal-abnormal classifica- 
tion. You must guess what others are doing, and you will often 
guess wrong. Still, you must try to evaluate your contract and 
let that evaluation influence your play. The better the contract, 
the safer you play. When just making the contract will be worth 
an 80 per cent score, only very good odds should induce you to 
risk the contract for an overtrick. On the other hand, when the 
contract is poor or unusual, you should go to any lengths to 
beat or tie the normal result. 
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NORTH 

4 A K J 10 x x 

7 X 

0 A 10 8 x 

♦ J x 

SOUTH 

♦ Q x 
7 K J x 
0 J 0 x x 

4 A K X X NORTH SOUTH 

14 2 NT 

3 4 3 NT 

Pass 

The opening lead is a small heart, your king capturing the 
queen. Partner’s pass to three no-trump was a gamble. The 
normal bid is four spades. At a spade contract there will be 
just two losers unless East has both the king and queen of 
diamonds. If the other teams are making eleven tricks at spades, 
you might just as well be down two as to take ten tricks at no- 
trump. Fortunately, you don’t have to put your hopes on a long 
shot — finding both diamond honors off side. There is a 50 per 
cent play for eleven tricks at no-trump by leading a low club 
toward the jack at trick two. If West has the queen, you get a 
top. If East has the queen, you lose a few tricks, but probably 
no match points, since you were going to get a bottom anyway. 

NORTH 
4 J X X X 

7 J 

0 K x x x x 

4 X X X 
SOUTH 

4 A K 9 8 x 
7 A 10 8 

0 x X 
4 X X X 

(neither side vulnerable) 

EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

1 7 14 4 7 4 4 

Double 
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most popular contract, there will be some pairs in three no- 
trump, or conceivably six diamonds. Consequently, if you play 
diamonds the normal way by finessing through East, and if the 
finesse works, you will get about a 30 per cent board. You’d 
really prefer having the finesse fail so that the optimists would 
get a bad result. The only trouble is that if the finesse fails you 
won’t automatically get a 70 per cent board to make up for the 
80 per cent board you would get if the finesse were on. To illus- 
trate this point, assume that there are ten other pairs playing 
your direction. Six of them will bid five diamonds the same as 
you, and four will bid three no-trump. When the finesse works, 
you tie for bottom with six others and get three match points 
out of a possible ten. Suppose the finesse fails. You beat or tie 
the three no-trump bidders, depending on how the heart suit 
splits. In other words, you may just get five points instead of 
seven. Your over-all expectancy would be about 45 per cent. 
Rather than settle for a line of play which will average a 45 
per cent score, you should finesse diamonds the other way. 
Suppose you take a first-round finesse through West. When this 
play works, you get a cold top (100 per cent), and of course you 
get a bottom when it fails for an over-all average of 50 per cent. 
Now I realize that the problem is not quite as simple as stated. 
There is the problem of whether or not the clubs will break. 
A first-round finesse through West is not quite as good a play to 
bring in the diamond suit without loss as cashing the king and 
finessing through East. On the other hand, playing West for the 
queen of diamonds gives you a better chance to bring in an 
overtrick against a 4-1 club break. The assumption was that the 
three no-trump bidders would play East for the queen of dia- 
monds, since that is the best play to take five diamond tricks. 
Whenever declarer is in an optimistic contract such that just 
making it will assure him of a good board, he should adopt 
the percentage play to make his contract. 

NORTH 
4 K x x 
S? K x 

0 X X X X 
4 x X X X 
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SOUTH 

4 A J 10 9 x 
<s? A x x 
0 A Q 
4 A 10 x 

SOUTH NORTH 

14 24 

3 NT 

The opening lead is a small diamond, East playing the jack. At 
this point, you have nine tricks cold, and an overtrick if you 
guess the spades right. How many tricks will the four-spade 
bidders take? Presumably they will not get the diamond lead, 
and they will lose a diamond, two clubs, and possibly a spade. 
They will take nine or ten tricks, depending upon how they 
guess the spades. You will also take nine or ten tricks, depend- 
ing upon how you guess the spades. Nine tricks at no-trump 
beat nine tricks at spades; ten tricks at no-trump beat ten tricks 
at spades. If you guess spades the same way as the declarers 
in four spades, you automatically get a good board. The normal 
play in spades is to ruff the third round of hearts, then play 
the king of spades and finesse the jack on the next round. 
Playing at no-trump, you should also finesse through East by 
playing the king and finessing the jack. Suppose that East had 
played the king of diamonds at the first trick. You would have 
the same tricks at no-trump as before, but with the diamond 
finesse on, the four-spade bidders would take ten or eleven 
tricks depending upon how they guessed spades. You could only 
take nine or ten tricks at no-trump. Your only chance for a good 
board is to guess the spades right while the spade bidders guess 
the spades wrong. Their normal play in spades would be the same 
whether the diamond finesse worked or not. Since they will play 
East for the queen of spades, you will play West for the queen. 
Naturally you take a first-round finesse so as to be able to 
pick up the queen four-long. If East has a singleton, the odds 
are four to one that it will be a small card rather than the queen. 

In the last example, the proper play depended upon what 
happened at the first trick. When the opening lead gave declarer 
a trick, he played one way. When it did not give him a trick. 
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he played another way. It happened that declarer was worried 
more about beating declarers in another contract than beating 
declarers in his own contract. However, the opening lead also 
has an important influence upon the play of “normal” contracts. 

NORTH 
4 J X X X 
S? X X X 

0 K Q 10 X 
4 A X 

SOUTH 

4 A Q 9 x x x 
S? A x x 
0 J x 

4b Q X 

SOUTH NORTH 

14 2 0 

2 4 3 4 

4 4 

West leads a small club, and you make the percentage play of 
ducking to your queen. Playing the ace only gains when East 
has both black kings. Fortunately, East can only put up the 
jack, so you win the trick in your hand. Now what is the correct 
way to play the spade suit? If anyone has the notion that bang- 
ing down the ace is the best way to bring in the suit without loss, 
now is the time to dispel that notion. The finesse is three times 
as good a play with a combined holding of ten cards. Since the 
ten is missing, you should lead the jack, intending to let it ride 
unless covered. This enables you to pick up the suit without 
loss when East has all three trumps. Pardon the digression! I 
have been talking about the best way to play the spades , not how 
to play the hand. West’s lead gave you a trick you could not 
possibly have made by yourself. Probably West’s lead was logi- 
cal, since an aggressive lead was called for by the bidding. 
Nevertheless, many players refuse to lead from kings and would 
have made a waiting lead or tried the unbid major. You may 
consider yourself lucky. By cashing the ace of spades and 
starting the diamonds, you have an excellent play for eleven 
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tricks. This will beat all North-South teams that got a heart lead. 
If the spade finesse would have failed, you will get a very good 
board indeed. It would be foolish to push your luck too far by 
risking the spade finesse before the ace of diamonds is knocked 
out. After a favorable lead, don’t jeopardize your good board 
with a risky line of play. 

NORTH 
4* X X X 
S? X X X 

0 A J 10 x x 
+ K Q 

SOUTH 
4* A x x 
V A K 
OQDx 
♦ A J 10 x x 

SOUTH NORTH 

1 + 10 

2 NT 3 NT 

West leads the king of spades. This time you are not concerned 
with what can be made at another contract, since everyone 
should arrive at three no-trump. In all probability, the king of 
spades is a normal lead. The question is when you should take 
the ace of spades. If you take the first trick, you might take 
all thirteen tricks, or you might be set if you take the diamond 
finesse. If you w in the second spade trick, the diamond finesse 
can “safely” be taken, since if East has a third spade to return, 
spades must split 4-3. If you had a hunch that the diamond 
finesse was not going to work, you would probably hold up till 
the third round to be sure of making ten tricks. Let’s assume 
there are just three teams playing the hand, team No. 1 winning 
the first trick, team No. 2 winning the second trick, and team 
No. 3 holding off till the third round. Let’s see how each team 
will fare. Fifty per cent of the time the diamond finesse works, 
and team No. 1 gets a top (two points) by taking all the 
tricks. About five per cent of the time, the diamond finesse will 
be off, but East will have no spade to return because West 
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started with six. Again team No. 1 gets a top. Twenty per cent 
of the time the diamond finesse will be off and the spades will 
be split 5-2, in which case team No. 1 will get a bottom. 
Twenty-five per cent of the time, the diamond finesse will fail, 
but spades will be split 4-3, and team No. 1 will tie with team 
No. 2 for half a point. Fifty-five per cent times 2 plus 25 per 
cent times equals 1.225 match points or 61.25 per cent, which 
is team No. Ts expectancy. 

Team No. 2 wins the second trick. Fifty-five per cent of the 
time (when the diamond finesse works or when East has a 
singleton), team No. 2 beats team No. 3 and loses to team No. 1 
for one match-point. Twenty per cent of the time, when the 
diamond finesse is off and spades are 5-2, team No. 2 gets a 
top. The other 25 per cent of the time, team No. 2 ties with 
team No. 1 for half a point. Total expectancy: 1.075 points 
out of 2 or 53.75 per cent. 

Team No. 3 gets a zero whenever the diamond finesse works 
or when East has a singleton spade. When spades split 5-2, team 
No. 3 loses to team No. 2 and beats team No. 1. The only time 
team No. 3 gets a top is when the diamond finesse is off and 
the spades split 4-3. Team No. 3’s expectancy is only 35 per 
cent. Actually the problem is even more complicated than this. 
I conveniently had the same number of teams (one) adopting 
each line of play. 

As a child, did you ever play the game where, at the same 
instant, two people make a sign with their hands to indicate 
rock, scissors, or paper? Rock smashes scissors; scissors cut 
paper; paper covers rock. If you knew what the other person 
was going to do, you could always win. Similarly, if you knew 
what line of play most of the other teams would adopt, you 
could make the play that would give you the best percentage. 
If a majority of the teams would hold up two rounds, you 
would hold up one round. This play would beat the field when- 
ever the diamond finesse worked or whenever spades were split 
5-2. Winning the first trick would be like bidding a grand slam 
when everyone else was in game. It would be better to try to 
beat the field by 30 points than to risk more to beat the field 
by 60. On the other hand, if most declarers would hold up one 
round, you should win immediately. You would get a cold top 
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about 55 per cent of the time, and you would tie with the 
field whenever spades split 4-3. My preference, not knowing 
what the field will do, is to win immediately. It is strange that 
such a bad play at rubber bridge can be a good play at duplicate. 

Perhaps you got lost in this long discussion. Don’t worry 
about it; no harm is done. The figures I used for percentages 
were only approximate anyway. I did not want to complicate 
the discussion by considering the possibility that East was long 
in spades or that the suit might block. The point is this: There 
were two distinct lines of play available. You could win the 
first spade trick, hoping the diamond finesse would work; or 
you could hold off, hoping the diamond finesse would fail. But if 
you were to hold off, how long should you hold off? Taking 
the first spade trick would be the best play at least half the time, 
and it might get you a few points even if it failed because 
spades might be blocked, or some declarers would not hold off 
long enough. It is better to adopt a play which clearly gives 
you at least a 50 per cent chance for a top, plus a chance for 
a few T more points, than to adopt a line of play which will 
clearly be inferior 50 per cent of the time and which may be 
no better some of the rest of the time. I would rather bet that 
a finesse will work than bet that it will not work and have to 
guess the distribution of a suit. 

In this example, the king was led, which prevented you 
from counting the suit. I believe you should be able to turn to 
West and ask, “Does your partner generally high-low with three 
small cards?” or “Does he play a compulsory next-to-highest 
card whenever you lead the king?” but such questions are not 
customary. You must guess about the distribution. What if 
North goes into a long huddle before leading, and finally lays 
down the deuce of spades? Although you presumably know the 
distribution, you should definitely win the first trick. If West 
had a problem (and it is usually a problem whether the opening 
leader should lead his own suit against three no-trump with a 
weak hand or try to find his partner’s strength), you can assume 
you have been fixed if the diamond finesse is off. Without a 
spade lead, twelve tricks are cold. If you win immediately, and 
the diamond finesse works, West's good guess on the opening 
lead will not hurt you. 
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As I mentioned in an earlier chapter, the best spot for shoot- 
ing is in the play of the hands. There is no way to estimate the 
effects of weird bidding on a particular hand, and it is almost 
impossible to start shooting in the bidding without having part- 
nership confidence suffer. In the play of the hand, you can 
calculate the risks involved, and there are many opportunities 
to adopt a different line of play from the normal that is almost 
as good as the normal — sometimes just as good. In the last hand, 
for example, most people will not take the ace of spades at the 
first trick because of their rubber-bridge habits. Winning the 
first spade trick is like shooting with the odds in your favor. 
Suppose you are in a four-spade contract in which you will make 
either ten or eleven tricks, depending upon whether you guess 
the location of the queen of trumps. Dummy has 4* K x x; 
you have 4* A J 10 9 x. Most teams will play the king and 
finesse the jack on the next round. This is the percentage play 
because it works when West has the singleton queen as well as 
when East has the queen. If you are shooting, you should lead 
the jack and let it ride for a first-round finesse. This is almost 
as good a play as the percentage play. 

Suppose that you open the bidding with two no-trump and 
partner raises to three with a six-card diamond suit headed by 
the king and no other card in his hand above an eight-spot. 
Your diamond holding is A 10 x. The normal play is to cash the 
ace, then duck the ten to guard against a 3-1 break, provided 
that you can afford to lose the lead. If you are shooting, play 
the king on the second round, assuming that West follows suit. 
Not only do you make one more diamond trick this way if the 
suit splits 2-2; you have an additional entry to the dummy to 
finesse something else. 

You can shoot by being either optimistic or pessimistic. 


NORTH 
4 Kxx 
S? A K 

0 A J 10 x x x 
A x 
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SOUTH 
4 10 X X 
s? j 10 x 
0 K Q x 
4 J 9 x x 

Opening lead against three no-trump is the eight of clubs. 
You duck, and East wins with the queen, returning a small club. 
You have nine cold tricks, and you can’t try for a tenth without 
seriously endangering your contract. If you are shooting, you 
lead a diamond to your king followed by a low spade lead to 
the king. The ace should be on-side 50 per cent of the time, and 
you will get a top. The odds are slightly in your favor because 
you will not get a bottom quite 50 per cent of the time. Even 
if the ace of spades is over the king, the spade suit may be 
blocked, in which case your play will not cost anything. 

NORTH 

4 A J 

7 x 

0 J 10 x x 
♦ A Q 10 9 x x 


SOUTH 

4 Q 10 X 
7 A 7 X X X x 

0 Q 9 

♦ K J 

NORTH SOUTH 

14 17 

2 4 2 NT 

3 NT 

West leads the king of hearts, East playing the nine. When East 
discards at the second trick, you know that West’s lead was 
from K Q J 10 8 of hearts. In other words, it was a normal 
lead despite your heart bid. If the spade finesse works, you have 
nine tricks. Unfortunately, the spade finesse has to be taken 
before the club suit is run. If you are shooting, you don’t take 
the spade finesse. You hope that down one will be a top with 
everyone else going down three. 
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The following hand illustrates another excellent situation for 
shooting. 

NORTH 

♦ QJxx 
S? A K J x x x 
0 x 
4 x x 

SOUTH 

<4 A K 10 x x 
S? X X 
0 A x 
4 J x x x 

Opening lead against your four-spade contract is the king of 
diamonds. You win and cash the ace of spades, lead a heart 
to the ace, and return the queen of spades to your king, 
both opponents following suit. The normal play at this point is 
to lead a heart to the king and ruff a heart if the queen does 
not drop. This way you are assured of taking eleven tricks, and 
you will take twelve or thirteen tricks if the hearts break favor- 
ably. An alternate play is to finesse the jack of hearts. Even if 
it loses, you will still make your contract. The finesse gains when 
West’s original heart holding is Q x x or Q x x x. It loses when 
East has the doubleton or tripleton queen. These possibilities are 
so nearly equal that, for practical purposes, there is no differ- 
ence. Most players adopt the “normal” play, not because they 
have figured out the percentages, but for a psychological reason. 
They know that eleven tricks are cold, and they cannot stand 
the thought of taking ten tricks when all the weak players will 
take from one to three more tricks. The satisfaction of beating 
them by one trick when the finesse works would not equal the 
humiliation of losing to them by two or three tricks when the 
finesse fails. If you have a thick skin or a sympathetic partner, 
situations such as this offer an excellent opportunity for shooting. 



Chapter 10 


Defense 


Defense, even at rubber bridge, is difficult. The defenders have 
many unpleasant guesses to make without sufficient information 
to guide them. In order to defend with any logic or consistency, 
the defenders must use signals. These, in turn, may be more 
valuable to declarer than to the defenders. However, defense 
at duplicate is incomparably more difficult. In rubber bridge, 
the objective of the defense is clear-cut. Set the contract. Over- 
tricks arc relatively unimportant. In duplicate, you cannot per- 
mit yourself the luxury of attempting to set every contract. The 
following example illustrates how these different objectives 
influence the defense. 


NORTH 

4 K Q 5 2 
7 10 8 

west (you) 0 K Q 10 9 5 

4 10 9 4 7 8 

V A Q 6 
0 A 8 4 2 
4 Q 9 6 2 


NORTH SOUTH 
Pass 1 4 

3 4 4 4 

The opening lead is the ten of spades. Dummy’s queen wins, 
and declarer wins the next trick with the ace of spades, dropping 
partner’s jack. Declarer’s jack of diamonds knocks out your ace. 

347 
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What next? In rubber bridge, there is no problem. You return 
a club — any club. If partner has the ace, he will return a heart 
since you must have either the ace-queen of hearts or the ace 
of hearts and king of clubs in order to set the contract. Notice 
all the alternatives that present themselves at duplicate. First, 
you may decide that partner doesn’t have the ace of clubs, 
but has the king of hearts. In that case a heart lead would be 
necessary to prevent an overtrick. Or if declarer has A K x of 
clubs, even the ace of hearts would be lost by not cashing it. 
Let’s say you decide to risk a club lead anyway and find 
partner with the ace. But what does he return? He decides to 
return a club, playing you for the king. You cannot blame 
him particularly. He is worried about overtricks, too. That is to 
say you cannot blame partner for returning the club unless you 
made it easy for him by leading the nine , a play you would never 
think of at rubber bridge. However, if you carelessly led the 
deuce of clubs, you still have a feeble alibi. “I would have led 
the king if I had had it. Therefore I couldn’t have it, and I was 
afraid to lead the nine for fear you would duck with the king.” 

The point is that defense at duplicate can be complicated. 
Three or four alternate lines of play exist where there was only 
one logical defense at rubber bridge. 

NORTH 

♦ Q 8 6 
S? Q 10 4 
0 A Q J 10 7 
*83 


SOUTH NORTH 

1 * so 

S * 4 * 


EAST 

♦ 7 

s? K J 8 3 

0 K 8 2 

* Q 9 7 6 4 


The same type of problem is involved with this deal. What risks 
should one take to set the contract? West leads the nine of 
hearts. Declarer shrugs his shoulders and calls for the queen. 
You cover and he wins with the ace. He lays down the ace of 
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trumps followed by the diamond finesse. At this point you can 
set the contract with a club return provided partner has the ace, 
but in view of the strong bidding, the odds are in favor of 
South’s having the ace of clubs. In the long run, you will come 
out ahead in duplicate by cashing the jack of hearts, and there 
is a remote possibility that partner can ruff the third roupd. 
If declarer is a good rubber-bridge player whom you would like 
to play with some day, it is better to lead the club. The satis- 
faction of making the percentage play (to take the maximum 
number of tricks, but not to beat the contract) will not compen- 
sate you for his look of intense disgust — especially when partner 
has the ace of clubs and he looks to declarer for a nod of 
sympathy. 

In the last two example hands, you were concerned with 
obtaining the maximum number of tricks, not necessarily with 
setting the contract. But when the opponents are in a contract 
such that just making it will give them a good board, you 
should go all out to set it. 

North-South vulnerable: 

NORTH 

4 10 5 3 
s? A K J 10 8 

0 5 3 east (you) 

♦ A 8 6 4AK6 

S? Q 

0 A Q J 10 7 2 
♦ 10 4 3 


EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

1 0 

1 ♦ 

Pass 

3 4 

4 0 

Pass 

4 ♦ 

Pass 

Pass 


Partner opens the nine of diamonds. There is one remote legiti- 
mate chance of defeating the contract, finding partner with 
the queen-nine of clubs. But the bidding indicates that partner 
is not likely to have even a queen. A fine swindle play exists. 
By ducking the diamond lead, you preserve an entry to partner’s 
hand — provided he has the eight of diamonds. The plot is to 
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win the first round of trumps and return the queen of hearts 
to get a ruff later. Declarer can foil this plot by leading a 
diamond back at trick two — or if he has the eight of diamonds, 
he can let you carry on with your scheme, giving him an over- 
trick in the process. However, even the best of players may not 
see what is going on, and it is worth the gamble because you 
can see that four spades bid and made will be a lower board. 
Some teams may not reach game, while other players with your 
hand might take the five-diamond sacrifice (which obviously 
goes down only three tricks). Probable South hand: 4 Q J 
0 8 x x, ^xx, 0 K x, 4 K Q x. 

Do you remember the hands on play where it was neces- 
sary to assume you were in the optimum contract and play 
accordingly? The same principles apply on defense. Both 
vulnerable. 

NORTH 

♦ K 7 6 
S? Q 7 3 

WEST 0 10 8 

♦ Q J 8 4 2 4 Q 10 9 4 2 

S? J 10 
0 A Q 7 
4 j 8 5 

EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

1 2<> Double Pass 

Pass Pass 

Against two diamonds doubled, West leads the jack of hearts, 
covered by the queen and king. East then leads the ace, dropping 
declarer’s nine. When the good eight is led at the third trick, 
declarer ruffs with the king, West discarding a club. A low 
trump is led. West winning with the queen as East drops the 
nine. The nine must be a singleton, since declarer would not 
ruff with the king from K 6 5 4 3 2. Since East left the double 
in despite his six-card suit and singleton diamond, he surely 
has either the ace of clubs or the ace of spades. So how should 
West defend? First, he should cash the ace of diamonds to get 
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rid of dummy’s ten so that a heart lead by East will establish 
the seven of trumps. The average East player cannot tell what 
is going on well enough to give an intelligent signal, and will 
probably discard a heart. Now here is where the duplicate and 
rubber-bridge defenders take different paths. The rubber-bridge 
player leads the queen of spades. East may have either acp, 
but the spade lead has less to lose and more to gain. If East 
has the ace of spades (two or three long), a two-trick set will 
result, while the ace of clubs will only produce a one-trick set. 
Or suppose that East has both the ace of spades and the king 
of clubs (giving declarer 4 x x > S? 9 x > 0 K J G 5 4 3 2, 
4 A x). Now a spade lead results in a three-trick set while a 
club lead loses two tricks for a difference of 600 points! Or if 
partner gets mad and plays the king, the club return will lose 
four tricks! Why isn’t the spade return correct at duplicate? 
Because many players would bid two spades with West’s hand 
instead of doubling. Four hearts would then be reached by 
momentum. West can count six heart tricks, two diamond tricks, 
and two spade tricks, at least, if his partner has the ace of 
spades. Neither a one- nor a two-trick set will be good if four 
hearts is cold. Therefore, unless West wants to play for an 
improbable three-trick set (which he should do only with a very 
expert partner — one who would automatically discard a small 
spade with nothing in spades), he should hope that his partner’s 
ace is in clubs. Two hundred points will be more than enough 
for an excellent board if four hearts cannot be made. West 
should play declarer for 4 A x, S? 9 x, 0 K J 6 5 4 3 2, 4 K x. 1 

Now change the vulnerability so as to make only North- 
South vulnerable. Unless East discards a small spade on the 
ace of diamonds, West should return the queen of spades, as in 
rubber bridge, to try for a two-trick set. 

1 Note that if West tries to avoid committing himself and returns 
a spade before cashing the ace of diamonds, declarer can make his 
contract by leading the king of clubs immediately. If East holds off. 
South continues the king and seven of spades, discarding his last club. 
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NORTH 

4 K a 
S? K Q 9 8 
0 8 6 2 

SOUTH NORTH 

14 2 * 

2 S? 4 S? 

V A J 10 5 
0 A 4 
4 5 3 


WEST 

4 9 5 2 
<s? 3 2 
0 J 9 7 3 
4 A 8 6 4 


flp Tv J 1U I 


SOUTH 

4 Q J 10 8 3 


EAST 

4 A 7 4 
^764 
0 K Q 10 5 
4 Q 9 2 


The opening lead is a small diamond, the queen forcing the 
ace. Declarer pulls trumps in three rounds and leads a spade 
to the king. East wins and returns a small diamond. West returns 
a low club. Now, South has to guess correctly or be set. There 
are several interesting features about this hand. Declarer could 
have avoided this situation by ducking the first trick. The 
question we are concerned with is whether this risky line of 
defense is justified. I believe that it is. It is true that if declarer 
puts up the king of clubs he will make an overtrick and a top, 
but most declarers I know would rather not be faced with this 
“opportunity.” If East makes a practice of underleading his 
diamond for a club return whether he (East) has the ace or 
queen of clubs, he will profit in the long run. If East is a 
timid sort of player who will only make this play when he 
has the ace of clubs — that is, when he has nothing to lose — he 
will not do very well, because declarer will know which way to 
play. Or if declarer is a stranger, so that building up a reputa- 
tion for the future is not a consideration, East should make the 
play anyway. Declarer will reason that good defense would 
always go this way when East had the ace of clubs but either 
East or West might lose his nerve if East does not have the ace. 
In other words, declarer will probably misguess. Whatever West’s 
philosophy may be, he has no choice but to underlead his ace 
of clubs. It is a matter of partnership co-operation. East did not 
underlead his diamond trick just to have West cash the ace of 
clubs. 
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WEST 

NORTH 

4 A K 7 6 

S? 9 7 

0 8 4 3 EAST 

SOUTH north 

4 Q J 10 8 3 

48763 4042 

IS? 14 

S? 8 5 4 

S? J 3 

4 S? 

0 J 2 

south 0 K 10 9 7 5 


* Q 10 5 

4 5 4 A 9 4 

S? A K Q 10 6 2 

0 A Q 6 

4 K J 2 



More important than any other quality of a defender is the 
ability to tell which tricks will vanish unless a vigorous effort 
is made to obtain them and which tricks declarer is bound to 
lose eventually. A good defender must know when to be aggres- 
sive, attempting to establish or cash tricks, or when to be passive, 
waiting for them to fall in his lap while declarer does all the 
guesswork. 

West leads the queen of spades. Dummy wins with a king 
and cashes the ace for a diamond discard. Next, a low club 
is led, the jack losing to the queen. At this point, with dummy 
quite barren. West has nothing to lose by returning another 
spade. Whatever tricks the defenders have cannot possibly 
escape, and unless declarer makes a good guess at the tenth 
trick he will wind up with only nine tricks. Notice that with any 
return other than a spade declarer can hardly avoid taking 
ten tricks. 


WEST 

4 A J 7 6 

s? A 4 2 
0 10 6 5 S 

* Q a 


NORTH 

4 K 4 2 
7KQ65 
0 A Q J 
4 K 7 3 

SOUTH 

4 Q 10 8 5 

S? J 10 9 7 3 

0 0 8 

4 9 2 


EAST 

493 

8 

o K 7 4 2 
4 A J 10 8 5 4 
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NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

1 NT 2 4b 2 S? 34b 

3 S? Pass Pass Pass 

The opening lead is the queen of clubs and a club con- 
tinuation when dummy ducks. Declarer ruffs the third round 
with the nine of hearts. He then leads a low heart to the queen 
and returns a heart to the ten. West wins with the ace and 
returns a heart. Next, declarer finesses the jack of diamonds. 
East should not return the nine of spades. Everything indicates 
that a passive policy is best. Declarer is marked with a total 
of six cards in the spade and diamond suits (since he obviously 
had five hearts and two clubs). However those six cards are 
distributed, a diamond discard will do declarer no good and a 
spade lead is very unlikely to do the defenders any good. A 
diamond return by East, preferably the seven, 2 letting declarer 
guess his own spade suit, will probably result in a two-trick set. 

These hands have illustrated conditions where a passive 
policy was best. One hand was entryless, so that a passive policy 
would force the declarer to play away from the other hand, or 
else the defenders could determine from counting that no useful 
discard could be obtained. The following hands illustrate the 
necessity for an attacking policy: Declarer has an established 
or nearly established suit, usually in the dummy, which will 
provide discards for losers in the concealed hand, 

NORTH 

4 A Q 5 3 
s? 9 6 

WEST 0 Q J 10 8 

♦ 8 7 4b Q 9 4 

S? K Q 7 2 

0 A 7 3 

♦ K J 10 5 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 Double Redouble Pass 

Pass 2 4 3 4 Pass 

4 4 

2 Figure out for yourself how declarer should play if he knows 
East has -four diamonds. Can you see why I hedged l>y saying a 
spade return was very unlikely to help the defenders? 
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The opening lead is a trump. Declarer pulls two rounds, drop- 
ping East’s jack. Next, a diamond is led, the king forcing West’s 
ace. West can count five spade tricks for declarer, three dia- 
mond tricks, a heart ruff, and one or two aces — unless the defense 
can gather in the setting tricks off the top, resulting in a duplica- 
tion of values for declarer. West knows that South has at least 
three hearts, and probably four, from East's failure to bid 
hearts in response to the double. If declarer has the ace of 
hearts and the ace of clubs he will make five, whatever the 
defenders do. (He cannot get rid of all of his hearts.) On the 
other hand, if he does not have the ace of clubs, it will be neces- 
sary to lead clubs to prevent declarer from taking ten tricks. 
In other words, even though you think from the bidding that 
declarer has the ace of clubs, it cannot hurt to lead a club, 
preferably the king followed by the jack, and it may gain. 
South's hand might be: 4 K 10 9 x x, S? A J 10 x, 0 K x, 
4 x x. After losing two club tricks, he must still lose a heart 
eventually. Even if he has the ace of clubs, the club return will 
not lose anything. A heart return, on the other hand, can 
scarcely gain, whether South has the ace or not. 

NORTH 

♦ K J 8 5 
s? 8 7 
0 Q j 10 3 
4b 6 5 3 


Bourn NORTH 

14 2 4 

3 4 ^4 

The opening lead is a trump; South pulls two rounds and 
leads a low diamond from the board, playing the nine from 
his hand. You win with the ace and can see that a shift is 
necessary. Which suit should you shift to? Very definitely, you 
should lead a club. Declarer's strength is equally likely to be 
in hearts or clubs, but since the board has three small clubs 


west (you) 
4 0 7 
V Q 9 6 3 
0 A 8 6 
* Q 9 7 2 
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there is more to be gained from a successful club switch. South’s 
hands might be any of the following: 

ABC 

4 AQxxx 4 A Q x x x 4 AQxxx 

7 A J x ^AKx <J?xx 

0 9 x 0 K 9 x 0 K 9 x 

4 A J x 4 x x 4 A K x 

In hands A and B the club switch gains; in hand C it does not 
matter. 

NORTH 

♦ 5 

S? A Q J 3 east (you) 

0 J 10 4 4864 

4 Q J 10 6 3 

0 A Q 9 8 5 2 



4X87 



NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

1 * 

1 0 

1 ♦ 

Pass 

2 * 

Pass 

3 ^ 

Pass 

4 S? 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 


The opening lead is a seven of diamonds, your ace dropping 
declarer’s king. Declarer will be able to take a ruffing finesse 
through your queen of diamonds for one discard. One spade dis- 
card is not likely to do him any good, but a club discard will 
if he is missing the ace. So you lead a club, preferably the king. 
South’s hand: 4 A K Q x x, ^ K 10 x x x, 0 K, 4 x x - 

NORTH 

4 K 6 5 4 


S? A 8 3 

WEST 0 9 8 4 EAST 

4 A 10 9 3 2 4 A 6 2 4 Q J 7 

s? j 6 V 9 5 2 

0 A 10 5 south 0 K J 7 2 

4 X 10 3 4 8 4974 


S? K Q 10 7 4 
0 Q 6 3 
4 Q J 8 5 
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WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

i 4 

Pass 

2 4 

Pass 

Pass 

Double? 

Pass 

3 S? 


Your opening lead is the ace of spades. Declarer must now 
be out of spades and can discard a loser on the king. There 
is no point in attacking the club suit. If declarer wishes to 
discard a club on the king of spades, it is too late to prevent 
him. However, it may not be too late to get your diamond tricks. 
If you are going to risk a diamond lead, it is much better to 
lead low than to lead the ace. 

After your lead of a low diamond and the gathering in 
of three diamond tricks, you should turn passive again and lead 
a spade. 

The forcing game is very similar to passive play. For in- 
stance, the hand at the top of page 353 might be termed a 
forcing game because West plugged away at one suit, making 
declarer ruff each time. But we usually speak of a forcing 
game only on a hand in which we expect declarer to lose 
control and therefore be unable to cash some of his winners. 
If declarer has a five-card suit and we make him ruff a few 
times we call it a forcing game. If he has a seven-card suit and 


we make him ruff a 

couple of times we 

just call it defending 

passively. 

WEST 

NORTH 

4 K 8 3 2 

S? 8 7 6 

0 J 4 

EAST 

4 

A J 10 9 

4 Q 9 5 4 

4 Q 6 4 

S? 

A K J 


S? Q 10 2 

0 

8 3 

SOUTH 

0 9 7 5 2 

4 

J 8 7 6 

4 7 5 

4 A 10 2 


WEST 

9 5 4 3 

o A K Q 10 0 
4 K 3 

NORTH EAST 

SOUTH 


l 4 

Pass 2 4 

S 0 


Pass 

Pass Double 
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The opening lead is the king of hearts. Even though partner 
plays the ten, you should shift to spades. It is very improbable 
that partner will have four spades and four hearts (and still 
double diamonds). With any other distribution, the spade shift 
can hardly lose. Notice that persistent spade leads will prevent 
declarer from making his thirteenth heart, while a heart con- 
tinuation will give him eight tricks. 


NORTH 

4 J 10 9 6 5 4 

s? 7 3 

WEST 0 K Q 

4 Q 7 S 4 J 7 6 
s? A Q J 2 

0 j 6 4 SOUTH 

4 a Q 10 4 — 

s? K 10 9 8 4 

0 A 9 8 5 2 
4 8 3 2 


EAST 

4 A K 8 2 
V 6 5 
0 10 7 3 
4 K 9 5 4 


WEST 

1 4 

Double 

Double 


NORTH 

1 4 

2 4 


EAST 

1 NT 
Double 


SOUTH 

2 S? 

3 0 


The bidding is a little strange, but is given as it actually 
occurred. 

The opening trump lead to stop heart ruffs is normal. But 
upon seeing the board, the defenders should abandon leading 
trumps or trying for ruffs in order to shorten declarer’s trumps, 
for if North trumps with a high diamond it will cost him a trump 
trick. The actual defense consisted in leading trumps twice, 
and giving East a fourth-round heart ruff. Spade and club leads 
at every opportunity would have resulted in South’s winning just 
five trump tricks instead of five trump tricks and a heart. 


Opening Leads 

Culbertson has a table of opening leads listed in order of pref- 
erence. The top of a sequence is generally the most desirable 
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lead, since it is both attacking and safe. Other leads are less 
desirable because they are either less aggressive or more danger- 
ous. However, you must consider many factors in choosing the 
opening lead. Perhaps a trump lead is indicated by the bidding. 
If it is indicated strongly enough, you should lead a trump what- 
ever your hand is. If the decision is close, you will not lead a 
trump if you have another good lead, or if a trump lead might 
cost a trump trick. A trump lead is dangerous with a singleton 
trump or unguarded honor. Normally, it is proper to lead part- 
ner’s suit, but you should sometimes prefer a trump lead or a 
lead from a sequence. Even the proper card of a suit to lead 
depends upon the bidding. Usually, you lead the queen from 
Q J 9 x x, but sometimes you should lead fourth-best. 

When should a trump be led? Almost invariably you should 
lead a trump when the opponents sacrifice at a high level. Your 
side has most of the high cards. The only place the opponents 
are likely to pick up an undeserved trick is by a ruff you could 
have prevented. In general, lead trumps when you have most of 
the high cards and the opponents must be bidding on distribu- 
tion. Lead a trump when you can tell that the opponents’ suits 
are stacked against them. Also, lead a trump when dummy must 
be bidding on ruffing values. The trump lead is most effective 
when dummy has three trumps. This holding may be indicated 
by his showing a preference. Almost everyone leads a trump 
when he has a strong holding in declarer’s side suit — some- 


thing like K J 10 x. 

You should also lead 

a trump when you 

are short in the side suit and have reason to believe partner has 

strength in it. 




SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 7 

Pass 

1 ♦ 

Pass 

2 0 

Pass 

2 \? 

Pass 

3 S? 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

West (you) holds 4 Q J 10 8, 

7 X X X, 

0 x x, 4 A J 8 r. 


The proper lead is a trump, not a spade. The entire hands are: 
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NORTH 

4 A X X X x 

s? 10 9 x 

0 X X EAST 

4 10 9 x 4 K X x 

S? Q x 

SOUTH 0 K Q 10 X X 

4 * 4 Q x x 

s? A K J X X 
0 A J 9 x 
4 X x x 

With any lead except a trump, declarer gets two diamond ruffs 
and makes his contract. 

Just as it is important to know whether to be aggressive or 
passive after you see the dummy, it is often valuable to be able 
to tell beforehand. With a good sequence like K Q J x, you can 
be aggressive without danger. The problem arises when the 
most aggressive lead you have is from K x x, K J x x, or Q x x. 
You must then anticipate how the play will go. When the oppo- 
nents bid just one suit: 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 24 

34 4 4 

you should usually play it safe. Lead a trump or top-of-nothing. 
When the dummy has bid no-trump, you should again make a 
passive lead. Dummy will not provide discards for declarer's 
losers very often, and you merely take the guess out of the 
suits when you lead them. When the bidding is 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 24 

2 4 4 4 

you should tend to be more aggressive, since the dummy may 
have a good club suit to discard losers on. If you have very good 
clubs (Q J 9 x) or very short clubs so that partner may have 
them stopped, you can be reasonably passive, but with three 
small clubs or (even worse) K x x or Q x x of clubs, you must 


WEST 

4 Q j 10 8 

X X X 

0 x x 

4 A J 8 x 
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make the most aggressive lead possible in an effort to cash your 
tricks fast. Even underleading A J x may be justified. Inciden- 
tally, a lead away from a king is a much better lead than its 
reputation would indicate. It is likely to accomplish something 
by setting up a fast trick, and it is less likely to cost a trick 
than a lead from the queen. Even if the opponents win the first 
trick cheaply, the king may not be lost. 

Usually you should make an aggressive lead against a small 
slam in a suit and a passive lead against a no-trump slam. Even 
against slams, it pays to listen to the bidding. 

OPENER RESPONDER 

14 2 NT 

3 4 4 4 

6 4 

Since dummy has bid no-trump, you should make a passive lead. 
When the bidding is one no-trump, four no-trump by responder, 
six no-trump by opener, you should make as safe an opening 
lead as possible. You should not lead a king from K Q x. When 
the bidding is 

OPENER RESPONDER 

1 NT 3 0 

3 NT 5 NT 

6 NT 

the slam may have been bid on 30 points in high cards and a 
long diamond suit. Now, you should make as aggressive a lead 
as possible. Another factor to consider is how good a hand you 
have. When you have six or seven points and the opponents are 
in a no-trump slam, it is unlikely that you will hit anything of 
value in partner’s hand. An aggressive lead can only lose a 
trick. I still remember the following hand : 4 9 x x, S?J XXX * 
0 A 10 9 8, 4 J x - The bidding was 

OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 

2 NT 6 NT 

Surely my partner would not have much. So I wanted to find 
the safest possible lead. A spade lead might pick up my partner’s 
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queen, and a lead from a jack against a slam is always likely 
to cost a trick. Laying down the ace of diamonds would probably 
surrender my double stopper. So by the process of elimination, I 
led the ten of diamonds, the only safe lead. The trouble with the 
lead was that it was too good! It was the only lead that did not 
lose a trick or avoid a guess for declarer. While it did not lose 
a tricky it lost the contract . The whole hand: 


4 

<v> 

0 

4 


WEST 
9 X X 
J X X X 

A 10 9 8 
J X 


4 

S? 

0 

4 


NORTH 

A J 8 x x 
K 10 

X X 

K Q x x 

SOUTH 

K 10 x 
A Q X X 
K Q x x 


4 

V 

0 

4 


EAST 

Q x 

X x x 
J X X 
9 x x x x 


4 A 10 


Declarer decided to avoid a two- or three-trick set at any cost, 
so instead of playing the king and ten of spades from his hand, 
which is the percentage play to run the spade suit, he finessed 
spades the other way ! The point of this example is rather subtle. 
Don't lead from A 10 9 8 unless you have the queen of spades! 

Most authorities say that leading an ace against a small slam 
is good, bad, or indifferent, without differentiating between aces. 
It is usually very bad to lead an ace of a suit the opponents 
have bid unless it was a jump bid and apt to be artificial. But 
an ace is a perfectly good lead when it is of an unbid suit. If 
the opponents’ suits break well, cashing the ace may prevent an 
overtrick. If their suits break badly and they have a loser in 
them, it will be a good thing to have cashed the ace early before 
declarer could get rid of the suit. When the bidding is 


OPENER RESPONDER 

10 14 
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do not lead the ace of diamonds or spades. You should cash 
the ace of hearts if you have it, and it is all right to cash (or 
possibly imderlead) the ace of clubs, since clubs are often a 
three-card suit, and occasionally a phoney suit. 

Let us consider leads at no-trump. Usually it pays to be 
aggressive when defending against a game or part-score con- 
tract. Suppose you are on lead against three no-trump (the 
bidding having gone one no-trump by opener, three no-trump by 
responder) with 4 J 1°» S? x x x , 0 Q x x x x, 4 J x x. 
You should lead a spade in preference to a diamond. You have 
not enough entries to make a diamond lead a good bet. The 
only time a diamond lead is likely to pay off is when partner 
has four diamonds so that you will have an entry within the 
suit. Rather than play for such an improbable holding, lead a 
spade. Partner probably has five or more spades and a few 
high cards. The opponents may not bid a good minor suit, 
while they would at least suggest a major-suit contract with a 
good major suit in either hand. Tend to lead a major suit against 
three no-trump whenever you have a close choice. 

Again you are on lead against three no-trump with 4 K Q 
lOxx, <s?xxx, 0 xxx, 4 x x - At rubber bridge you should 
lead your fourth-best spade, since you have no entries. The spade 
suit cannot be brought in unless partner has the ace or jack. 
Leading the king loses when partner has the doubleton ace and 
declarer has J 9 x x. At duplicate you should lead the king. 
You can’t afford to concede a trick to dummy’s doubleton jack 
or two tricks to declarer’s A J x just to improve your chances 
of beating three no-trump slightly. Some players go so far as to 
lead the king from K Q 9 x x with or without entries. This is 
the best play to avoid conceding a trick to the jack, but loses 
heavily when partner has the doubleton or singleton ace or jack. 

It doesn’t pay to look for killer leads. Perhaps the best lead 
against three no-trump from 4 A J x, ^ Q 10 x, 0 K 10 x, 
4 9 8 x x at rubber bridge is the jack of spades. You hope 
to find partner with five spades to the king or queen. At dupli- 
cate, just lead the nine of clubs. 

Occasionally, you should make an unreadable lead. Suppose 
you decide to lead from the 9 7 5 4 3 of spades. Lead the seven 
spot. Partner will be able to tell that it is not fourth-best, yet 
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he will know from the bidding that you have at least four (the 
opponents cannot profitably hide major suits). Or suppose you 
are on lead against one no-trump with 4 K J 10 8, ^ K 5, 
OJ6 3, 4 A J 3 2. You decide to play passively and wait 
for the spade leads from partner. The safest lead is a diamond, 
but the three might look like fourth-best and encourage partner 
to return the suit. The jack is too good a card to throw away, 
so you lead the six. Similarly, if you lead from 10 x x, the 
middle card is best. The reason for these unorthodox leads is 
that partner tends to return your suit almost automatically when 
it looks like fourth-best. The lead of second-best can be recog- 
nized immediately as something odd and will put him on the 
alert. 

What do you lead against three no-trump with 4* x x » 
S? A Q 10 6 3, 0 x x x, 4 x x x? It should depend upon where 
you think the king of hearts is. If there is an opening one no- 
trump bid on your right, lead the six. Declarer should have the 
king. Even if he wins the opening lead with the jack or nine, 
when partner gets on lead and returns a heart, you should be 
able to take four tricks. But suppose the bidding was one spade 
(on your left), a one no-trump response, and a raise to three 
no-trump. The king of hearts is much more likely to be in 
dummy, so you should lead the queen. You hope the suit will 
be distributed as follows: 


S? K x x 

S? A Q 10 x x S?xx 
S? J x x 

Even with the opening no-trump bid on your right, you should 
lead the queen against three no-trump with the following hand: 
4 A x, A Q 10 x x, 0 Kxx, 4 J x x. It looks as though 
partner will have no cards, and you must defend this hand alone. 
If you have to make all the heart leads from your own hand, 
the queen is the right lead to shut out the jack. (Even leading 
the ace would be all right!) A jack doubleton in the dummy is 
more likely than a king doubleton in declarer’s hand. Of course, 
defending against one no-trump, you would lead fourth-best, 
since you expect partner to win a trick and return hearts for 
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you. In fact, you might not lead hearts at all in order to try 
for five heart tricks. 

A six-card suit headed by the A K Q 10 must be the most 
popular lead against no-trump in anybody’s book. Yet I remem- 
ber defending a hand where it was improper to lead the suit at 
all. 4 x, S? A K Q 10 x x, 0 Q 10 x x, 4 x x: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

IS? 14 Double 1 NT 

Double Pass Pass Pass 

The biggest surprise was that the opponents stayed in one no- 
trump doubled, although, as it happened, they had no better 
spot. Anyway, East was clearly marked with four or five hearts 
to the jack, and partner probably had a singleton. So, in order 
to be able to run the suit, it was necessary to lead something else 
— a spade, naturally — and wait for partner to lead hearts. What 
is the point in showing such a hand? It is to keep you from 
thinking in a groove. Don’t memorize a table and follow it 
blindly. Don’t settle your bridge arguments by turning to a 
book, which must, of necessity, give general rules. Ask a good 
player for his opinion after stating all the facts, and if he is 
really a good player, he will agree with you! (Warn him in 
advance.) 

Here is one more example of how it pays to think rather than 
memorize : 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

l 7 

Pass 

1 4 

Pass 

1 NT 

Pass 

2 NT 

Pass 

8 NT 

Pass 

Pass 

Double 


You (West) hold 4 A 9 2, ^ Q x, 0 J 10 8 x x x, 4 x x. 
Partner’s double asks for a spade lead, but which spade should 
you lead? You should lead the nine! Dummy’s spade holding is 
Q 10 5 4, and partner has K J 8 7. If you lead the deuce, the 
suit will be blocked. If you lead the ace, you give up an entry 
necessary for two spade leads through dummy. If you could see 
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the dummy, you would surely lead the nine in case declarer 
should have the doubleton eight. It should not be hard to vis- 
ualize the spade distribution before the dummy comes down. 
The ace could be the right lead to pick up declarer’s singleton 
honor, although it is unlikely that he will have an honor when 
partner doubles and your spade holding is so strong. The only 
really bad lead is the “normal” lead of the deuce. 

Conventional Leads 

Standard leads and plays are what I would call tactical signals. 
They show what you have in a particular suit without attempt- 
ing to suggest a general line of defense. For example, whenever 
you have a suit, regardless of length, headed by a three-card 
sequence (three touching cards topped by an honor), lead the 
top card unless it is the ace. With an incomplete sequence 
(K Q 10, Q J 9 x, J 10 8 x x, etc.) the conventional lead is still 
the top card. At a suit contract, the lead of a suit headed by a 
two-card sequence (Q J x x) is not very desirable unless it is 
partner’s suit. However, if you do lead the suit, you should lead 
your top card, since you cannot expect to bring in the whole suit, 
and you want to take your tricks fast. 

With a holding headed by the ace-king or ace-king-queen, 
lead the king first, then the queen if you have it. There are two 
exceptions to this rule. When you have a very strong suit and 
you want partner to play his highest card, lead the ace against 
a no-trump contract. By leading the ace from A K J 10 x, you 
can find out right away who has the queen. The other exception 
is with the blank ace-king at a suit contract. To show this 
specific holding, lead the ace, then the king. 

An interior sequence is a sequence topped by a higher card 
(A J 10 9, K 10 9 x x, etc.). The lead from such a holding is 
seldom made against a suit contract, but is a good lead against 
no-trump. The proper lead is the top of the sequence such as 
the jack or the ten. If you lead the jack from K J 10 9 x and 
someone wins with the queen, you should play the king the next 
time the suit is played. 

By definition, a sequence must be headed by an honor. Cards 
such as 9 8 7 x x, A 9 8 x x, K 9 8 7, etc. are not sequences. 
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interior or otherwise. Nevertheless, many players lead the nine 
from such holdings against no-trump. Leading the nine from a 
nine-high suit, regardless of length, tells partner whether there 
will be time to establish it. The fourth-best lead might encourage 
partner to keep leading the suit despite declarer’s triple stopper, 
when a shift to a weaker spot should be made. However, the 
advantage of leading the nine to show no honors is lost when the 
nine is also led from K98xorQ98xx. When the nine is 
led and dummy has J 10 x, East should refuse to cover the ten 
with the queen unless he also has the king. Why encourage part- 
ner unduly, or why put up the queen when declarer may have 
the ace-king alone? That is, East can afford to duck, and should 
duck if he does not have to worry about a lead of the nine from 
K 9 8 x, in which case it may be best to play the queen and 
force declarer either to take his ace right away or give up his 
double stopper. On the other hand, leading the nine gains when 
the suit is distributed as follows: 

10 x J x J 10 x K 10 x 

A98xxQxx A98xxQxx A98xxQxx J98xQxx 
KJx KlOx Kx Axx 

In the first, second, and fourth examples, if the fourth-best were 
led, the seven would be a crucial card, but East would not 
know to play the seven if he had it (assuming that Dummy 
played small). In the third example, East should not cover 
Dummy’s honor whether the lead was from a nine-high suit or 
an ace-nine-eight holding. Several more examples could be given 
to show the advantages of leading the nine from A 9 8 (x x). 
East can handle the ambiguity created by the practice of leading 
the nine from a nine-high suit, or a suit headed by A 9 8 or 
J 9 8 — so long as he doesn’t have to worry about K 9 8 or 
Q 9 8. My recommendation, therefore, is to lead fourth best 
whenever you have the king or queen; lead the nine any other 
time you have the eight. 

Before leaving the subject of sequences, let us consider how 
you should play from a sequence when not on lead. When part- 
ner leads a low card and second hand plays low, you must play 
the lowest of equal top cards. Thus, if partner leads the deuce 
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and dummy plays the three, you should play the jack from 
Q J x. Playing the jack denies possession of the ten. Or if 
dummy plays low from Q x x, you may finesse by playing the 
nine, but not the ten, with K 10 9. However, when you are not 
obligated to play a high card, you should play the top of a 
sequence if you can spare it. Thus, if partner leads the king, 
you guarantee the jack or a singleton if you play the queen. 
If partner leads low and dummy plays the ace, you may drop the 
queen to show at least the jack and probably the ten. Playing 
the jack denies possession of the queen, since if you can afford 
to play one, you can afford the other. Similarly, when you dis- 
card a king, it shows a solid suit, missing the ace. 

The conventional lead from a four-card suit or longer, not 
headed by a sequence, is the fourth-best. Next time the suit is 
played, if you don’t have to play a high card to force au 
honor or win the trick, play fifth-best, then sixth-best. If you 
lead the four and play the deuce the next time, partner knows 
you started with a doubleton or a five-card suit, and he should 
be able to tell your distribution within three cards. If partner 
leads a suit, you should return your original fourth-best card 
with an original holding of four or more, but return your top 
card with less than four. The preferred lead is also the small card 
from a three-card holding headed by the jack or better, whether 
or not partner has bid the suit. Some players go farther and 
lead low from any three-card holding in partner’s suit, but they 
are in a minority. Lead the top card of a worthless tripleton, 
followed by the middle card, and lead the top card of any double- 
ton. With a suit headed by the ace, lead the ace against a suit 
contract if you think someone has a singleton or when the bid- 
ding indicates that the king will not be in the dummy. Other- 
wise, lead low. These are the “rules” on leads. Pretty easy, 
aren’t they? The problem is when not to follow the rules. There 
are two types of exceptions: 

You lead differently in order to take the maximum number 
of tricks in a suit or to give partner information and guide the 
defense. 
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WEST 

NORTH 

4 A K Q J 6 
10 6 5 

0 A 3 

EAST 



*93 

4 K Q J 

4 10 8 5 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

S? K 7 2 


s? A J 9 4 

1 4 

1 NT 

0 Q 7 2 

4 10 8 6 4 2 

SOUTH 

4 7 4 2 

S? Q 8 3 

0 K J 10 5 4 
4 7 5 

0 9 8 6 

4 A 9 3 

3 NT 



West leads his fourth-best club, East winning with the ace. East 
can count eight winners in the dummy; consequently, drastic 
action is called for. A diamond shift would not work unless West 
has as good as the king-jack-ten, while a heart shift would be 
profitable if he has as good as three to the king. But East must 
be careful which heart he leads. If he leads a low heart, declarer 
will duck and the suit cannot be run. East must lead the jack of 
hearts. The thumb rule for this is to assume that dummy’s honor 
is in your own hand, and make the lead you would make if that 
were the case. You must be able to visualize the same situation 
from other angles. In principle, the same combination is involved 
in the next hand: 


NORTH 

4 A K Q J 8 
S? Q 7 3 


NORTH SOUTH 

14 1 NT 

3 NT 

7 10 5 2 
0 K Q 8 4 
4 10 5 2 


WEST 0 A b 

4743 4 K J 7 

K J 8 

0 7 5 2 SOUTH 

4 a 9 4 3 4 10 95 


EAST 
4 6 2 
s? A 9 6 4 
0 J 10 9 3 
4 Q 8 6 


West leads a low club and declarer makes the error of ducking. 
East wins with a queen and returns the jack of diamonds. 
Declarer wins on the board with the ace and returns the king 
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of clubs. West wins with the ace and must switch to a heart. 
Naturally, he leads the jack. If he were desperate enough he 
might lead the jack from king, jack, deuce, hoping partner 
would have the ace, ten, or the ace, nine, eight. Following are 
three combinations where West must not lead fourth-best. 

(a) (b) (c) 

K x x A J x Jxx 

A Q 10 x xxx Q 10 7 x K 8 x Q107xK8xx 
Jxx 9xx A9 

Normally, with a doubleton, the correct lead is the top card. 
There are two reasons for this : It is a conventional lead, showing 
distribution, and if the doubleton is a doubleton honor, leading 
the honor helps to unblock the suit. However, when you lead 
trumps, unblocking is seldom a consideration, and it is usually 
of more value to declarer than to partner to know your exact 
holding. You have a better chance of taking a trump trick 
later if you lead low than if you lead your honor. And, for 
another reason we will soon see, it is better to lead low from a 
doubleton honor in trumps, if you are going to lead the suit 
at all. 

NORTH 
4 8 6 
S? 10 8 

0 K 9 7 6 5 east 

4 Q 10 7 4 4 10 3 

A 5 2 SOUTH NORTH 

bouth OQ10 83 14 1 NT 

4KQ9742 4 K J 5 2 34 

7 K 6 4 
0 A 4 
4 A 8 

West leads the queen of hearts taken by East’s ace. East 
decides, logically enough, that a trump return is called for. If he 
leads the ten, declarer will play the queen. West will be unable 
to win with the ace and return the suit without losing a trump 
trick. However, if East leads his small spade, West can win the 
queen with his ace and return a spade to cut down dummy's 


WEST 

4 A J 5 
7 Q J 9 7 3 
0 J 2 
4 9 6 3 
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ruffing power without losing a trump trick. How will West know 
he will not lose a trick? He will not know, but he figures to come 
out even at worst by preventing a ruff. 

A similar situation in a side suit exists in the following hand: 


WEST 

4 A 10 8 6 2 
S? A Q 5 
0 5 

4 K 9 5 2 


NORTH 

4 9 5 4 
S? io 

0 10 9 8 7 6 east 
4 J 7 6 3 4 J 3 

VJ986488 
south 0 Q 2 

4 K Q 7 4 Q 10 

S? K 7 
0 A K J 4 3 
4 A 8 4 


SOUTH 

west 

NORTH 

EAST 

l 0 

Double 

2 0 

2 7 

2 NT 

3 V 

Pass 

4 7 

Double 

Pass 

5 0 

Pass 

Pass 

Double 




West leads a diamond, won by declarer. Declarer plays another 
diamond, the ace of clubs, and a small club, ducked in dummy. 
East can see that a club trick is about to be developed for a 
discard and must return a spade to establish a trick before it is 
too late. But he must lead a small spade, not the jack. 

Under opening leads, second-best leads from short suits or 
long suits without high cards were recommended. The first hand 
in this chapter was a good example of when not to lead fourth- 
best. A low card suggests you want the suit returned. The lead 
of an eight or nine suggests a switch- Suppose dummy has 
K x x of hearts and you have 10 8 4 2. Dummy also has a solid 
diamond suit, so you must take whatever heart tricks you can 
right away or lose them. You should lead the eight or ten. If 
you lead low, partner might play the jack from A J x when a 
low card was called from dummy. 

Other times partner can tell from the bidding that you can- 
not have certain holdings, and you can use a little ingenuity 
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to avoid giving him problems. Suppose partner has opened the 
bidding at one heart and you have given a double raise, but 
the opponents buy the bid for four spades. From 9 7 4 2 of 
hearts, your proper lead is the nine. Partner knows you could 
not give a double raise on three hearts to the nine-spot. If he 
holds A J 10 x x, and dummy holds K x x, you don’t want him 
to finesse the ten and let declarer win with the singleton queen. 
Farfetched? No, I have been faced with this sort of problem 
many times when the deuce was led. Of course, you would 
have no choice but to lead the deuce if your bidding had not 
already indicated your distribution. Another example: In some 
way, perhaps by your failure to give a preference, the bidding 
has indicated to partner that you do not have four hearts. How- 
ever, it will be important for partner to know whether you have 
three hearts or two. If he leads the suit, you have no problems. 
Suppose, however, that you must break the suit. With 7 2, lead 
the seven, but with 7 4 2, lead the deuce just as you would 
from J 4 2. There are other occasions where a non-standard 
lead is called for, but we shall consider them under the next 
topic, signaling. 

Signaling 

The whole subject of signaling appears quite complicated. 
There are signals for partner to continue or discontinue a suit. 
There are signals merely to show the location of a high card. 
There are signals to show distribution, and suit preference 
signals. In addition to these are conventional signals in leading 
and following suit, already discussed, and at times it is better 
not to signal, since declarer will be in a better position to take 
advantage of the information than partner will. The problem is 
which of the many messages partner intends to put across. Many 
times he must anticipate your problems and make the signal 
which will be most useful to you. Although discussed under a 
separate sub-topic, discarding is a form of signaling, too. As a 
general rule, when there are no unusual factors present, signaling 
is for the purpose of telling partner whether or not to continue 
his suit. Sometimes you don’t know yourself. As a general rule, 
a low card is not as definite a signal as a high card. A low card 
may mean “shift,” or “I can see no reason why I should encour- 
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age you to continue the suit,” while a high card almost always 
means, “It looks to me as though you ought to play this suit 
some more.” The ideal situation would be to have the two, four, 
six, eight, ten of a suit each time. Then you could play which- 
ever card you wanted to show the various stages of enthusiasm 
you had for partner’s play. But, unfortunately, a nine will often 
be your lowest card when you want to request a shift, while 
other times a three may be a signal for a continuation, or 
perhaps you would like the suit continued but you can’t afford 
more than the deuce. Or you may have the choice of two cards. 
One appears to be a violent signal for a continuation, the other 
for a definite shift. But you don’t know for sure yourself. You 
would like to play a non-committal card and let partner use his 
own judgment. As a general rule, don’t signal with a card that 
may cost you a trick by playing it. Partner must consider the 
possibility that you can’t spare a bigger card. 

How do you tell partner which suit to shift to? Ordinarily, his 
common sense will tell him whether to be aggressive or passive 
by suits. 

NORTH 

4 A 5 4 
9653 

west 0 K J 8 7 3 

♦ 86 ♦ K 6 

9 A K 10 4 

0 9 6 2 

♦ J 8 7 3 

SOUTH NORTH 

14 2 0 

2 4 3 4 

4 4 

You lead the king of hearts and partner plays the deuce. 
Which suit should you shift to? — for you must shift. If partner 
has diamond tricks he cannot lose them. A diamond lead might 
easily permit declarer to pick up partner’s queen without guess 
work. On the other hand, if declarer has the ace-queen of dia- 
monds, or even just the ace, you must cash the club tricks 
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now or you will lose them. Incidentally, if your clubs were 
headed by the ten spot (or lower), you should lead a high club 
rather than a low one. You don’t want partner to play the jack 
with A J x (x x) if declarer ducks in dummy. The south hand 
might be 4 K Q 10 x x x, y x, 0 A Q x, d|b 10 x x, or 
4 K Q xx x x, Qxx, OAQx, 4 x « From the bidding, 
partner almost has to have a high card somewhere. But if he 
has no high cards whatsoever and three small hearts, he should 
play his middle heart to prevent you from shifting. Then he 
should play his highest heart on the next round so that if you 
have a trick to cash you would cash it rather than play the 
third round of hearts, expecting partner to win with the queen 
or ruff. 

NORTH 

4 A 8 6 
S? 8 6 4 

west o K Q 5 

493 4K873 

s? A K 9 5 3 
0 9 8 6 
4 10 6 5 

SOUTH NORTH 

14 24 

2 4 3 4 

4 4 

Again you lead the king of hearts and partner plays the 
deuce. But this time you lead your ace of hearts anyway. Partner 
has merely indicated that from his point of view, a heart contin- 
uation is not mandatory. There are many holdings with which a 
heart continuation on your part will be the wisest course. There 
is no distribution of the heart suit which would permit declarer 
to win an undeserved trick in hearts by a heart continuation. 
Declarer’s hand might be: 

(a) 4 K Q 10 x x x, S? Q J 10 x, 0 A x, 4 x, or 

(b) 4KJ xxxx * < \?Q x »OAx ) 4Axx (notice that declarer 
makes six if hearts are not continued), or 

(c) 4 Q J 10 x x, J x x, 0 A x, 4 A Q x (remember partner 
must not play the queen from Q x). 
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WEST 

♦ K 8 7 6 3 
V Q J 5 
0 4 

+ 9 6 5 3 


NORTH 

+ 04 
9876 
0 K 10 8 5 3 
* A Q 2 


EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

IS? 2 0 2 S? 3<> 


Your opening lead is the queen of hearts which holds the 
trick, partner playing the deuce. In this case, the deuce is not 
merely a non-committal play since partner has several higher 
hearts at his disposal — and could even overtake if he wanted 
to. The switch called for must logically be a club. If partner 
wanted spades led, he could easily have overtaken the first trick 
and led them himself, but the club situation is such that if clubs 
are led at all, you must lead them. And rather than lead your 
fourth-best, you should lead a higher club so that partner, with 
K 10 x of clubs, will not play the ten if declarer plays small 
from the dummy. Fortunately, partner has + 10 x x, S? A K 
10 9 2, 0 x x, + K J x, leaving declarer with + A Q J, 
S? 10 x, 0 A Q J x x, + 10 x x. (I don’t like the two-diamond 
overcall with A Q J of spades, but the opponents do not always 
follow ray system.) Note that the club shift, followed by a low 
heart to your jack and another club lead, is the only way to set 
the contract. 

Remember the most common use of a high- or low-card signal 
is to indicate a continuation or a shift. The next most common 
signal is to show distribution. Outside the trump suit, high-low 
to show two or four or six of a suit, and play your cards in the 
normal order to show an odd number. You should not signal 
every time you follow suit, but only when you think that exact 
knowledge of your distribution will be important to partner, as 
when he has a high card in the suit and wonders how long to 
hold off. 
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WEST 

4 9 8 4 2 

NORTH 

4 K Q J 6 

S? 6 5 

0 K Q 3 

4 9 7 6 5 

EAST 

4 A 10 7 3 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

V Q 10 7 


S? J 2 

1 S? 

1 4 

0 9 8 4 

SOUTH 

<0 A J 7 5 

2 S? 


4 A 10 4 

4 5 

S? A K 9 8 4 3 
0 10 6 2 

4 KQ6 

4 j 8 3 



The opening lead is the nine 

of diamonds. Dummy plays the 


queen, and since East cannot afford to win and return the suit, 
he merely plays the encouraging seven. If declarer should lead 
the king of spades from the dummy at this point. East would 
have a tough guess, but declarer does not know who has the 
ace of spades and does not know which hand to play from first. 
So declarer leads the ace and king of trumps, followed by a 
low spade. West plays the nine to avoid any possible ambiguity 
(if he plays the four, for example. East will not know for sure 
where the deuce is; if declarer has it. West will have played 
his lowest card to show three), and East wins the first trick. 
As a result, declarer is down one. If the South and West hands 
were changed to West: 4 9 8 2, 7 Q 1° 0 9 8 4, 4 K Q 

6 4; South: 4 5 4, A K 9 8 4 3, 0 10 6 2, 4 A 10, 
West would have played the deuce on the first spade lead, and 
East would have held off till the second round. 

There will be many more examples of distributional signals 
for hold-offs, so no more examples will be given here. Follow- 
ing is an unusual use of the distributional signal: 



NORTH 





♦ Q J 8 3 


SOUTH 

NORTH 


Q J 7 


1 ♦ 

3 4 

WEST 

0 A J 10 5 

EAST 

4 NT 

5 0 

♦ 75 

♦ Q4 

♦ 10 

6 4 


<?AK9S4 


10 8 3 2 



0 8 7 6 

SOUTH 

0 9 3 2 



♦ J 8 2 

♦ A K 9 6 4 2 

♦ K 9 7 6 3 




<7 3 

0 KQ4 
4 A 10 5 
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The opening lead is the king of hearts. Does East want the 
heart suit continued? He cannot possibly tell since he does not 
know the distribution. He wants his partner to cash the ace if it 
will hold; otherwise he had better shift. Since East cannot know 
whether he wants a continuation or not, West should not expect 
him to try to guess. Instead, East should show his distribution 
so that West will know what to do. If East plays the eight or 
ten to show an even number of cards, West will shift to a trump 
(his safest lead), and eventually declarer must lose a club. 





NORTH 






4 8 






S? K 5 4 

2 



WEST 


0 Q 8 2 


EAST 

4 

K 3 


4 A K Q 

5 4 

4 10 0 4 


J 9 6 3 




s? A Q 10 8 

0 

9 4 


SOUTH 


0 A J 10 7 5 

4 

J 10 9 7 

2 

4 A Q J 

9 7 5 2 

4 3 




7 






0 K 6 3 






4 8 6 




NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 


1 

4 

Double 

4 4 

Double 


This hand illustrates the distributional signal in the trump suit; 
which is to high-low with three trumps. After West’s optimistic 
double, he leads the jack of clubs. Declarer wins with the queen 
and leads a trump. After a long hesitation, he plays the ace and 
leads back the jack. When West wins, he would have a real 
problem if it were not for signals. He is fairly sure declarer has 
another club. (Otherwise, wouldn’t he have taken a quick dis- 
card before giving up the lead?) Nevertheless, without signals. 
West would not even be sure that his partner was out of clubs, 
and he would not know whether or not his partner had a trump 
left. It w T ould be rather embarrassing to lead back a club, giving 
declarer an impossible contract if East should have enough 
tricks to set the contract right off the top. If East knows his 
signals, he will have high-lowed to show three trumps, and by 
implication that he wants to ruff with one of them , so West 
obediently leads a club, and the ruff sets the contract. 
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WEST 

NORTH 

4 Q 8 7 

S? A 8 6 5 

0 Q 6 5 

EAST 

4 A 9 5 4 

4 J 10 8 

4 K J 2 

s? 7 


S? 9 4 

o A K 10 9 7 

SOUTH 

0 J 8 3 2 

4 A 9 4 

4 10 6 3 

4 Q 7 6 3 

NORTH 

S? K Q J 10 3 2 
0 4 

4 K 5 2 

EAST SOUTH 

WEST 

Pass 

Pass 3 S? 

Double 

Pass 

Pass Pass 



This hand shows what can happen if a defender shows dis- 
tribution all the time, rather than using normal signals for con- 
tinuation or switching. 

West led the king of diamonds, and East followed with the 
three. West went into a huddle and finally decided that his part- 
ner had the three-two doubleton, or if declarer were hiding the 
deuce, it still would not hurt to play one more round of dia- 
monds. But South ruffed the ace of diamonds, of course, and 
obtained a useful spade discard. East should have been even 
more anxious than normal to play the deuce of diamonds because 
of his spade holding. 

At no-trump, you don’t want to encourage partner with a 
worthless doubleton in his suit, so you should refuse to give 
him a high-low. If partner leads an honor (other than the ace), 
you should play your next-to-highest card unless you want a 
switch so badly that you are willing to mislead partner as to 
your holding in his suit. Or if partner leads the suit which you 
believe is the best one to develop, and if dummy puts up an 
honor which you cannot beat, you should play your next-best 
card. If you have not been using this signal, you certainly should 
try it. It works surprisingly well. Partner can tell later in the 
hand whether or not you have a card left to lead to him if you 
gain the lead. There is one important exception to this rule. 
Whenever partner leads a king at no-trump and you have the 
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jack, play it. If partner is leading from A K 10, he will know 
you don’t have the queen when you play the jack. Playing the 
jack makes it easy for partner when he has led from K Q 10. 
Unless he sees the jack, he may shift to another suit. 

The suit-preference signal is very simple. When a card can- 
not logically he a come-on or shift signal , and when it cannot be 
for the purpose of showing distribution , then playing an un- 
necessarily high card asks for a shift to (or shows an entry in) 
a higher-ranking suit, while an unnecessarily low card asks 
for a shift to a lower-ranking suit. Usually there are only two 
logical choices. The lower-ranking suit may be hearts if only 
hearts and spades are logical leads. 

NORTH 

* 6 4 

S? J 3 2 

0 A J 10 7 4 2 east 

4 Q 6 * Q 10 SOUTH NORTH 

s?984 1 4 10 

south 0 K 9 5 2 NT 3 NT 

* A 8 7 3 *98742 

A K Q 5 

0 Q6 

* K J 10 

West leads the five of spades and overtakes his partner’s ten 
at the second trick to continue the suit. At this point West has 
the king, nine and deuce left. He cannot afford to lead the 
deuce, since, as in the actual case, declarer might have the ace- 
eight left, but the king and nine are equals. West should return 
the nine, his lower card, to show that his entry is in the lower- 
ranking suit, clubs. Now, declarer leads the queen of diamonds 
and West plays the eight to show a doubleton. (It may not seem 
necessary to show the distribution here, but if South has one 
more diamond, leaving East with the double ton king, he does 
not want East to risk a hold-off, since it could gain nothing.) 
East wins the second round with the king and, with no signals 
to guide him, would undoubtedly return a heart. (After all, the 
heart return could not lose unless declarer had four hearts to 
the ace, king, queen.) But if East trusts his partner’s play of 
the nine of spades he will return a club. 


WEST 

* K J 9 5 2 
S? 10 7 6 

0 8 3 

* A 5 3 
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NORTH 
*62 

s? 8 

0 K 10 8 7 3 east 
4KJ954 4Q93 bouth north 

S? K 7 5 4 10 24 

south 0 6 2 3 NT 4 0 

4 A K J 4 A 10 8 2 44 50 

S? Q 10 3 
0 A Q J 5 
4 Q 6 3 

West leads the seven of clubs, which East has no trouble in read- 
ing as a singleton. Ruffing situations such as these offer the most 
frequent opportunities for the use of suit preference. East re- 
turns the deuce of clubs in order to show a possible entry in 
hearts. Without any high cards in either suit he would return 
the eight (non-committal). Upon ruffing the club West can 
underlcad his ace of hearts for another ruff. Admittedly, this 
takes lots of partnership confidence. 

NORTH 

4 Q J 10 6 
S? K J 10 8 
0 7 

4 K Q J 3 


south north 

14 3 4 

6 4 

You lead the ace of diamonds which holds. If partner has a 
trump trick (very unlikely) he will get it without any effort on 
your part. If he has the ace of hearts or the ace of clubs you 
may get another trick if you grab it right away; otherwise you 
are fighting for a lost cause. Leading another diamond cannot 


WEST 

4 9 

7764 
0 A 8 6 5 4 3 
4 9 7 3 


WEST 

4 10 8 7 5 4 
S? A J 9 6 2 
0 6 4 

* 7 
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do any good. In this case, partner's card should be a suit-pref- 
erence signal. If he plays something like the ten or jack of 
diamonds, lead a heart; if he plays a very low diamond, lead 
a club. 

NORTH 

4 J 7 6 
S? A 10 5 3 

0 A J 8 6 5 east 

♦ 8 4 Q SOUTH NORTH 

S? J 8 2 14 2 0 

SOUTH 0Q943 24 44 

4 A K 10 8 3 2 4 K Q 10 7 2 
S? Q 7 4 
0 K 
415 4 

West leads the ace of clubs and East plays the ten. There 
is no reason why a club continuation should be out of the 
question. In fact, a club continuation is very logical when East 
plays the ten. East may have two purposes. He might want to 
shorten the dummy's trumps, or he simply might have nothing 
in diamonds and hearts that he wants led through. Compare this 
with the last hand where a shift was mandatory. Remember, as 
long as a continuation is conceivable a high card should ask 
for it. A high card will at least show strength in the suit, in some 
cases suggesting a trump switch. At least 90 per cent of the 
time a message to continue or shift is adequate with a good 
partner, because if he is to shift he will know what to shift to. 
In this case, if East were to play a spectacularly high card like 
the king, some players consider this a suit -preference signal. I 
have my doubts as to the utility of this treatment. How often 
do you have good enough clubs that you can afford to throw 
the king — yet good enough hearts to demand a heart shift? 


WEST 

4 9 5 4 
7 K 9 6 
0 10 7 2 
4 A 9 6 3 
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NORTH 



4 Q J 5 

S? J 8 


WEST 

0 A K 9 8 4 

EAST 

4 10 4 

4 8 6 8 

4 7 6 2 

Q 10 5 2 


s? A 9 7 

0 Q J 10 6 3 

SOUTH 

0 5 2 

4 A K 

4 A K 9 8 3 

S? K 6 

0 7 

4 Q 10 9 7 5 

4 j 4 2 

SOUTH 

WEST NORTH 

EAST 

i 4 

Double Redouble 

2 S? 

Pass 

4 4 

Pass 2 4 

Pass 


West leads the ace of clubs and East naturally plays the 
deuce. When West continues with the king. East knows West has 
led from the ace-king doubleton and would like to find an entry 
to East’s hand to get a ruff. East should now play the jack — 
after all, the jack is now worthless except as a signal. When 
this hand was played. East thoughtlessly played the four and 
West decided his partner did not have the ace of hearts. He 
led the queen of diamonds, hoping that his partner could ruff. 

We have covered the orthodox signals and will now look at 
some special situations where inferences can be drawn from 
partner’s play. 

NORTH 

4 A K J 7 4 
S? Q J 6 3 


WEST 

0 j 8 6 

EAST 

4 Q 9 3 

♦ 7 

4 10 6 5 2 

V 7 4 


S? 9 8 

0 A 9 3 2 

SOUTH 

0 K Q 

4 Q 10 6 4 

4 8 

S? A K 10 5 2 

0 10 7 5 4 

4 K J 3 

4 A 9 8 5 2 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 S? Pass 1 4 Pass 

2 S? Pass 4 7 

East wins the opening club lead. His best chance to set the 
contract is to find his partner with the ace of diamonds. But what 
will happen if he merely leads the king and queen of diamonds? 
West will play the nine on the first trick, a smaller one the next 
time, waiting for a third diamond lead. East should foresee this 
unsatisfactory development and avoid it. He should lead the 
queen of diamonds followed by the king. West will realize that 
his partner is trying to convey a message by the unorthodox 
order of playing his diamond honors. And it should not be very 
hard to figure out what this message is. Incidentally, this is a 
good example of why it does not pay to be fancy. If you fre- 
quently lead the ace from ace -king-queen, or lead the wrong 
card from a sequence, thinking it will not matter, when you need 
to put across a special message partner will not pay any atten- 
tion. It will be a case of hollering “wolf” too often. 



NORTH 

♦ K Q 8 3 
^054 


WEST 

OAK 

EAST 

♦ 6 

* K Q 7 6 

4 7 5 4 

782 


s? A K Q J 7 

0 10 6 5 3 

SOUTH 

0 Q J 7 4 2 

4 J 10 9 5 4 3 

♦ A J 10 9 2 
7 10 6 3 

0 9 8 

4 A 8 2 

* ~ 

EAST 

SOUTH WEST 

NORTH 

1 7 

Double 

1 4 Pass 

4 4 


East doubles the strong bidding, hoping that his partner 
can read it as a request for an unusual lead. West obligingly 
leads the jack of clubs. Upon ruffing this trick, East leads the 
jack of hearts. West should not play the eight. Why did East 
lead the jack? It is apparent when the jack holds the trick that 
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he must hold some higher honors. The jack play must show 
that he holds the ace, king, queen, jack, and is thinking of 
underloading them the next time, hoping to find partner with the 
ten. (If West has 10 8 x of hearts the underlead is necessary!) 
Perhaps you have never seen anything like this before, but 
logically, what else could East have in mind? Furthermore, 
whether West plays a low card or a high card. East will cer- 
tainly continue to play hearts. There is no need to encourage him. 
If West plays the eight and East trusts him, he will lead a small 
heart at the second trick, giving declarer his contract with an 
overtrick. If East merely plays small and then ruffs the third 
round for another club return, declarer will be down two. 


WEST 

4 A Q 10 7 3 2 
^542 

o — 

4 K 8 6 4 


NORTH 

4 6 5 4 
9KQ87 
0 K J 6 5 
4 7 3 

SOUTH 

4 9 

9 A J 10 9 3 
0 A 10 9 4 
4 A Q 2 


EAST 

4 K J 8 

S? 6 

0 Q 8 7 3 
4 J 10 9 5 


SOUTH WEST 

is? 14 

4 9 4 4 


NORTH EAST 

2 9 2 4 

6 S? Pass 


Both vulnerable: West leads a small spade and East wins 
with the king. When East holds the trick, he knows that his 
partner has underled the ace, presumably for some good rea- 
son. What can it be? Almost surely it is to get a diamond ruff. 
The “safe” return of the jack of clubs would show either no 
imagination or no confidence in partner. If East is careful, he 
will return the seven or eight of diamonds. However, once 
West gets his ruff, he should play passively, signal or no signal, 
by laying down the ace of spades. 
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NORTH 

4Q73 
S? A 9 
0 10 9 6 4 
WERT dfk & 10 7 4 

4964 
s? 10 7 3 
0 K J 2 
* J 9 6 2 


SOUTH NORTH 

1 NT 3 NT 


West leads a club. East wins with the ace and returns the eighl 
of diamonds. South ducks, allowing West's jack to win. Whal 
should West now return? He should definitely return the nin< 
of spades rather than a heart. Assume for a moment that Easl 
holds a five-card heart suit to the king. In that case he woulc 
have led a heart back himself. In other words, if East had i 
heart suit worth developing he could have afforded to return t 
heart. On the other hand, if he had good spades he would nol 
have been able to return a spade. For instance, the whole hanc 
might be : 


WEST 

NORTH 

4 Q 7 3 
^ A 9 

0 10 9 6 4 


EAST 

9 6 4 

4 K 10 7 4 

4 

K J 10 5 

10 7 3 



J 6 4 2 

K J 2 

SOUTH 

0 

8 7 5 

J 9 6 2 

4 A 8 2 

4 

A 5 


9KQ85 

0 A Q 3 

4 Q 8 3 
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NORTH 

♦ Q 10 

S? 10 6 East-West vulnerable 

WEST 0 Q J 10 6 EAST 

♦ K5 * J 9 7 5 4 4872 

V A Q J 7 2 <?K43 

0 A K 7 2 south 0 8 3 

*62 * A J 9 6 4 3 * K Q 10 8 3 

S? 9 8 5 
0 9 5 4 

* A 


NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

Pass 

Pass 

1 4 

Double 

2 4 

8 * 

Pass 

3 7 

Pass 

4 S? 

4 4 

Double 


The opening lead is the king of diamonds, East playing the 
eight. West continues the ace and a third round to give his 
partner a ruff. At this point East returns the king of hearts 
rather than a low heart because he may want to remain on lead. 
West follows with the queen. What can he mean by that play? 
If all he wanted was a heart continuation, he could overtake 
with the ace and play hearts himself. If his hearts are so good 
that he can afford to waste the queen, yet lets East hold the 
trick, he must want East to play a suit that West cannot afford 
to play. And what can that be? A trump or a club? A trump, 
naturally. The deuce of hearts would call for a club switch. If 
declarer finesses the trump lead, West gives his pfirtuer another 
diamond ruff (East has carefully ruffed the diamond with the 
seven and returned the deuce of spades) to kill a winner, and 
declarer is unable to get either a heart ruff or a discard. 

NORTH 

4 10 9 7 6 
Q 8 4 

0 A 9 6 EAST 

+ KQ J 4 — 

S? A K J 10 7 2 
0 K J 8 3 
* A 9 8 
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EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

1 s? 1 4 Pass 2 4 

Double 3 4 Pass Pass 

Pass 

West leads a low heart. East winning with the ten. East 
cashes the king, while West discards a low club. With anyone 
but an expert for a partner East should lead a low heart rather 
than the ace at trick three. He wants his partner to ruff and 
return a diamond before the ace of clubs is knocked out. With 
an expert partner, leading the ace of hearts provides a two-way 
play for a set. West will know that East has no particular desire 
to be on lead after the hearts are cashed. He will trump the 
third round automatically and lead back a diamond unless he 
has a trump holding such that an over-ruff threat will promote 
a winner. If he allows the third heart trick to hold, East should 
cash the ace of clubs and lead the fourth round of hearts. 

Many times it pays to hold off with a trump trick until 
partner is out of trumps so that you can see his discard and 
know what to lead. A somewhat similar situation is presented 
in the following hand: 

NORTH 


4 J 10 x x 
S? K x x 


WEST 

0 X 

EAST 

NORTH 

BOOTH 

4 X X 

4 KQJxx 

X 

Pass 

1 4 

y Q x x x 


A J 10 x x 

s 4 

4 4 

0 Q x X X 

SOUTH 

J X X X X 

4 4 

5 4 

4 A x x 

4 A K Q x x x 

4 X X 

6 4 



7 x 

0 AKx 

4 X X X 


West led a trump, won in the dummy by the ten, and the 
king of clubs was returned. West, of course, did not know what 
South's club holding was and was afraid to hold off. If he did 
risk holding off one round, however, he could have held off till 
the third round, since East would have high-lowed. And on 
the third round — that is, if declarer would have had enough 
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nerve to continue leading clubs before leading another round 
of trumps — East would discard a high heart. As it was, West 
won too soon and guessed wrong, returning a diamond. 

Discards 

Discarding is related to signaling in many respects. Discarding 
a high card shows some strength in a suit. Sometimes the 
strength is a stopper; other times it is a suit that can be profit- 
ably developed. In the latter case, particularly at no-trump, it is 
usually better to discard a small card in a suit you don’t want 
developed and partner can infer that you want another suit led. 
In addition to the signaling problem, you must hold the right 
cards to keep declarer from developing suits of his own. Cow- 
ardly discarding does not pay. As a general proposition, both 
defenders cannot guard all the suits. It is a mistake to try. One 
defender should decide early which suit he will retain and 
start discarding the other. This lets partner know what is 
expected of him. 

NORTH 

* Q 5 

S? 10 9 6 3 2 

0 Q EAST 

* A Q 9 8 2 ♦ K 10 8 

7 J 8 7 4 

south 0 10 9 7 2 

* A 4 2 *54 

S? A Q 
0 A J 0 4 3 

* K J 10 

BOTJTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 0 Pass 1 S? I* a ss 

2 NT Pass 3 * Pass 

3 NT 

West leads his fourth-best spade; declarer puts up the queen 
from the dummy and wins the third round with his ace, dis- 
carding a heart from dummy. Then he runs the club suit. On 
the third club trick East has to make a decision. If declarer 


WEST 

* J 9 7 6 3 
S? K 5 
0 K 8 5 
*763 
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has the ace-king-small of hearts, East must retain at least three 
hearts and throw away the diamond suit. If declarer has five 
diamonds to the ace-king, East must retain all his diamonds 
and discard his hearts. East decides to keep his diamonds and 
throws away three hearts. Now look at West’s hand for a mo- 
ment. He must find two discards. If he cautiously plays safe, 
throwing away one of his spades to keep both kings guarded, 
declarer can play safe too. All he has to do is to duck the queen 
of diamonds. He does not care who has the king, because West 
has not retained enough spades to bother him. When East starts 
throwing away hearts, West must keep his doubleton king, but 
should unguard his king of diamonds so as to keep all his 
spades. Declarer must now make a lucky guess. His contract 
has not been handed to him on a silver platter. Earlier, if East 
had decided to throw diamonds and keep his hearts, West 
would keep his king of diamonds guarded but blank his king 
of hearts. 

NORTH 

♦ 932 
7 K 6 5 

0 Q j EAST 

♦ A Q J 8 7 ♦ 4 

7 A J 10 2 

south 0 9 7 5 3 2 

♦ A 10 6 ♦ 10 4 3 

7 Q 9 7 3 
0 K 8 6 

♦ K 9 2 

NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

1 ♦ Pass 17 1 ♦ 

Pass Pass 2 NT Pass 

3 NT 

West leads the king of spades and continues the suit, de- 
clarer winning the second round. West’s very first discard on 
the club suit is the ten of diamonds, guaranteeing the ace. 
After this play East should hop up with his ace on the first 
heart lead so as not to let declarer steal a single trick. Imagine 


WEST 

♦ K Q J 8 7 5 
7 8 4 

0 A 10 4 

♦ 65 
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for the moment that declarer had the ace of diamonds and West 
only the king. In this case West should not play the ten of 
diamonds. In fact, it is doubtful whether he should signal at all. 
Declarer may have to guess which of two or more finesses to 
take, and there is no point in showing him the right path. If 
West fails to play the ten of diamonds. East should not go up 
with the ace of hearts on the first heart return. As I said, West 
probably should not signal, but if he does, he should discard a 
small spade and then the ten of diamonds. His failure to dis- 
card the ten of diamonds immediately logically shows just dia- 
mond strength or a stopper. West would not throw a good spade 
away if he had a quick entry. 



NORTH 





4 3 2 

7 6 5 3 




WEST 

0 K Q 9 8 5 4 

EAST 



4 K 10 8 4 

4 Q4 

4 J 9 7 5 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

7 K J 8 4 2 


7 Q 10 7 

1 + 

1 0 

0 2 

SOUTH 

0 10 7 6 

2 NT 

3 NT 

♦ J C 5 

4 A Q 6 

7 A 9 

0 A J 3 

4 K 10 8 7 3 

4 A 9 2 




West leads his fourth-best heart, declarer winning the second 
round. This is the type of hand that puts a mental strain on the 
defender. All the way through, West will wonder who has the 
last heart and whether he will ever get on lead again. West 
discards two spades on the diamond suit without difficulty. On 
the fourth round of diamonds East discards the nine of clubs, 
guaranteeing the ace, and West can afford to throw away two 
clubs. His other discard should be the ten of spades rather than 
a heart. East might have the queen or declarer might not guess 
that the king has been blanked. With no defensive bidding and 
no signal in spades, declarer is unlikely to guess right. Imagine 
that South had the ace of clubs and East had the king. On the 
fourth round of diamonds East would not signal in clubs and 
West would know that he did not have the ace — or possibly 
that he had the ace but no heart to return. In either case, 
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West would give up hope of setting the contract and would con- 
centrate on holding down the overtricks. That means he would 
retain the guarded jack of clubs as long as possible and the 


king-ten of spades. 




NORTH 

4 62 

7 10 8 7 4 



WEST 

0 K Q 9 4 

HAST 


4 A 10 7 5 3 

4 K 6 6 

♦ 84 

SOUTH NORTH 

S? Q J 5 


7 K 9 3 

1 NT 2 NT 

0 8 3 

SOUTH 

0 10 7 6 2 

3 NT 

4 7 4 3 

♦ K Q J 9 
7 A 6 2 

0 A J 5 

♦ Q J 2 

♦ A 10 9 8 


Remember, we 

have urged that it does not 

pay to be a 


coward in discarding. If we have a long suit set up or a long 
suit which is likely to be set up at no-trump, we do not throw 
it away. When we do throw it away, the inference is that we 
do not want it led back. In the above hand, West leads his 
fourth-best spade. East’s eight losing to declarer’s nine. If South 
were shrewd enough to lead a club right away, East probably 
would win and return a spade, allowing declarer to make an 
overtrick. But if declarer cashes his diamond tricks, on the third 
and fourth diamonds West should discard spades to show that 
he doesn’t want them returned. When East wins with the ace of 
clubs he will shift to a heart and hold declarer to his contract. 



NORTH 

♦ A K 9 8 

7 J 7 



WEST 

0 Q 3 

EAST 


♦ Q J 2 

♦ K Q 10 9 5 

4 10 4 

NORTH SOUTH 

V Q 6 5 2 


S? 10 8 4 3 

1 ♦ 2 NT 

0 K 9 8 7 

SOUTH 

0 10 6 4 2 

3 NT 

♦ 73 

♦ 7 6 5 8 

7 A K 9 

0 A J 5 

♦ J 8 2 

4 A 6 4 
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In this hand we see another example of the extent to which 
an honor should be guarded. West leads the seven of diamonds 
won by dummy’s queen. East wins a club trick with his ace and 
returns a diamond, declarer winning with the ace. On the third 
round of clubs, West discards a heart. On the fourth round of 
clubs, East discards a diamond. From East’s failure to play a 
high heart, not to mention the bidding, West can place declarer 
with at least the ace, consequently nine tricks. So the problem 
is to hold down the overtricks. He discards a small diamond. 
On the fifth club. East discards his last diamond. This clearly 
shows he does not expect to gain the lead in time to make 
saving a diamond worth while. And, for that matter, any other 
discard would involve some risk. For instance, the discard of a 
small spade would cause the ten to fall under the ace and permit 
a finesse through West if declarer should have the jack. West 
is forced to keep his spades and his king of diamonds — therefore 
blanks down to the doubleton queen of hearts. This is all logical, 
not double dummy, but it takes an expert partnership not to 
blow a trick on this type of defense. 

In the next hand West has to make an early decision in order 
to direct the partnership to correct line of defense. 

NORTH 

4 K Q 8 5 
S? 6 4 


WEST 

0 K J 9 8 4 

EAST 



4 J 10 6 

* Q 3 

♦ 9 7 3 2 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

J 6 2 


S? K Q 9 

1 ^ 

i 4 

0 Q6 

SOUTH 

0 7 5 2 

1 NT 

2 NT 

4 K 9 8 6 2 

4 A 4 

4 A 7 4 

3 NT 



S? A 10 8 7 3 
0 A 10 3 
4 J 10 5 


The opening lead is a small club to the ace. West ducks the 
club return. Declarer then leads the ace and ten of diamonds, 
continuing the suit. On the third round West has to find a dis- 
card. He should realize that whatever the spade situation is it 
will do him no good to hold his spades. And partner should be 
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told early that he must hang on to them; consequently, a small 
spade is discarded. On the fourth round of diamonds. East 
discards the nine of hearts and West discards another spade. 
On the fifth round of diamonds East has to show real partnership 
confidence and discard the queen of hearts. (Notice that if he 
throws away his small clubs, South can cash the ace of spades 
and throw East in with the ace and another heart.) It is the 
same principle, again. One partner saves one suit and the other 
partner saves another. If West makes wishy-washy discards, 
throwing a heart, then a club, then a spade, for example, East 
will have no idea what to do. 

NORTH 

4 9 7 6 5 
7 A 8 

0 K Q 9 6 2 east 

4 8 7 4 A K 2 SOUTH NORTH 

7 7 5 3 1 7 14 

south 0 8 7 5 3 1 NT 

4 4 3 4 J 9 4 

7 K Q 10 4 
0 A J 10 4 
4 KQ3 

West leads the queen of spades. East overtakes and continues 
the suit. On the fourth spade trick East must find a discard. 
His correct discard is the three of diamonds. This lets his partner 
know that he has no stopper in diamonds. (His partner could not 
reasonably expect him to have anything else stopped.) If he 
throws the three of diamonds, West should cash his ace of clubs. 
Otherwise, West will lead a low club, hoping to find his partner 
with a club honor and a diamond trick. 

Because of the peculiar nature of trumps where one may 
play a trump or not, unless trumps are led, inadequately guarded 
trump holdings may be promoted to tricks through an uppercut 
or overruff. An “uppercut” is a ruff by one defender so that if 
declarer overruffs, a trump trick is established for partner. An 
overruff (or threat of overruff) makes declarer ruff so high that 
he cannot draw tr um ps without loss of an extra trick. These 


WEST 

4 Q J 10 8 
7 J 0 6 2 

0 - 

4 A 10 6 5 2 
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two plays are very similar, as you can see from the following 


two examples: 

WEST 

4 A 9 7 

NORTH 

♦ Q642 
<? 9 76 S 

0 A K Q 10 

♦ A 

EAST 

4 10 

NORTH 

SOUTH 

S? K Q 10 8 2 


S? A5 

1 0 

i 4 

0 J52 

SOUTH 

0 9 4 3 

3 4 

4 4 

4 J 8 

4K J853 
V J4 

0 876 
+ K105 

4Q976432 


1 


The opening lead is the king of hearts overtaken by the ace. 
A heart is returned, and West continues the third round, care- 
fully leading a low heart rather than the ten to show partner 
that he is expected to ruff. When East ruffs with the ten, 
declarer must lose two trump tricks. 

NORTH 

4 Q 6 4 2 

s? K 7 6 3 

0 A 6 EAST 

4 A K J 4 10 

V A Q 10 9 5 
south 0 K 9 4 

4KJ 8 5 3 4 9 6 4 2 

^82 
0 Q j 5 

* Q 7 3 


NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

1 4 

1 s? 

1 4 

Pass 

8 4 

Pass 

4 4 



The opening lead is the jack of hearts. Declarer ducks and 
ducks again on the second trick, but East wins with the queen 
and returns a low heart. Again, whatever declarer may do, he 
must lose two trump tricks, and in this case must also lose a 
diamond trick. 


WEST 

4 A 9 7 
S? J 4 

0 10 8 7 3 2 
4 10 8 5 
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NORTH 

4 10 9 5 
<S? K Q J 6 3 


WEST 

0 7 6 

EAST 

K Q J 7 

4 6 5 4 

4 8 6 3 2 

9 4 


A 10 8 5 

A 9 8 4 2 

SOUTH 

0 J 3 

10 8 

4 A 4 
^ 7 2 

0 K Q 10 5 

4 A K 9 7 3 

♦ Q J 2 

SOUTH 

WEST NORTH 

EAST 

1 0 

3 4 

1 4 Pass 

2 4 


West leads the king of spades, declarer holding up till the 
second round. Declarer then leads a low heart to the board. 
West playing the nine. East holds off, signaling with the ten. 
Declarer then leads a low diamond, finessing the ten, and West 
wins with the ace. If West merely returns a spade, declarer ruffs, 
cashes the ace-king of clubs, the king-queen of diamonds and 
ruffs a diamond. East could ruff or overruff, but it would be 
with his high trump. However, West should not return a spade. 
He should lead a heart and East will return another heart, assur- 
ing the defenders of two trump tricks. Notice that if declarer 
had won the first spade trick, the defenders would have had to 
cash their spade winner before starting the uppercut-overruff 
treatment. Otherwise, South would simply discard his losing 
spade on the heart lead from East. 


WEST 

♦ Q 9 8 7 3 2 
S? J4 

0 K642 

♦ J 


NORTH 

4 K4 

S? A 9 7 3 

0 Q j 

4 K 9 7 6 3 

SOUTH 

4 A 10 5 
S? KQ82 
0 A 10 9 5 
4 8 4 


EAST 

4 Jo 
s? 10 0 5 
0 8 7 3 

4 A Q 10 8 2 


SOUTH NORTH 

1 v° 2 4 

2 0 4 S? 
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West leads the jack of clubs. When dummy ducks, a very 
fine play on East’s part is to overtake with the queen to play 
the ace and another one. He can determine that one discard from 
declarer’s hand (if declarer has a singleton club) cannot do 
him any good. As it is, the overruff threat sets up a trump trick 
for the defenders which, combined with the diamond trick they 
get later, will set the contract. 

NORTH 

4 A 10 8 
V 8 7 


WEST 

0 K Q 10 4 

EAST 




4QJ93 

4 Q J 6 4 

4 K 5 4 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

S? K 9 5 


S? 10 3 

1 


2 0 

0 J3 

SOUTH 

0 9 8 7 6 5 2 

2 


2 NT 

4 A 9 8 2 

4 7 6 2 

A Q J 0 4 2 

4 10 5 

4 

7 



0 A 

4 K 7 3 

West leads the queen of spades, dummy playing the ace. 
East the five, and declarer the deuce. Next, declarer finesses 
trumps, losing to the king. At this point West has a problem, but 
proper inferences should lead him to the correct line of play. 
In the first place, it is virtually certain that declarer does not 
have the king of spades, for with that card he would have won 
in his hand to preserve a tenace over West’s jack. And he could 
be pretty sure declarer has the singleton ace of diamonds, or 
three diamonds to the ace, or a singleton spade. With one or 
more spade losers and a doubleton ace of diamonds he would 
have attempted to take a quick discard before finessing trumps. 
The problem is to cash the top tricks without losing anything. 
Remember, from West’s point of view. South may have three 
diamonds to the ace, a seven-card heart suit, and a singleton 
spade. In that case, it will be necessary to cash the ace and 
king of clubs or lose one of them. West cashes the ace of 
clubs and partner plays small. (This is hardly the time for 
East to start a high-low to show a doubleton.) Next, West leads 
a low spade to his partner’s king, and a spade is returned. Now, 
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it is obvious that there are no more side tricks to be won. This 
is the situation to look for an uppercut. West returns the thir- 
teenth spade, East ruffs with a ten, and the nine of trumps will 
eventually become a winner. 

Refusal to Ruff 

There are many obvious cases where it does not pay to ruff. 
To take a simple example, suppose the declarer has the king- 
queen of trumps and West has the ace-jack. Declarer ruffs 
something with his queen. If West merely discards he is assured 
of two trump winners. If he overruffs his jack may be picked up. 
Of course, declarer might misguess anyway. However, it is 
particularly important not to overruff with a holding like A 10 x 
or A 9 x when declarer ruffs with an honor. It does not normally 
pay to ruff a low card when the hand which plays after it can 
also play a low card rather than a winner. Nor does it often pay 
to ruff with a high trump. It is generally better to wait until the 
lead can be obtained in a side suit so that the trump can be 
cashed, drawing two for one. Following are two obvious exam- 
ples where it does not pay to ruff. 

NORTH 

4 Q J 6 
S? Q J 984 

west 0 A 7 6 5 

4 K 8 5 4 4 

S? 6 

0 Q J 10 9 4 3 SOUTH 
4X87 4 A 9 3 

S? A7 53 
0X82 
4 A Q 9 

West leads the queen of diamonds, and dummy plays low. 
If East ruffs, it will cost him a trump trick while South follows 
suit with a loser. 

In the following hand, East should refuse to overruff so as to 
force declarer to lose control. 


EAST 

4 10 7 4 2 SOUTH NORTH 

s? x 10 2 1 NT 24 

0 — 2 S? 4 S? 

4 J 10 6 5 3 2 
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NORTH 

4 A 9 4 
S? A 10 

WEST 0 A K 5 4 EAST 

4 J 4 10 8 7 5 4 K 5 3 2 north south 

S? J 8 7 2 S? Q 6 5 1 NT 2 4 

0 J 7 3 south 0 19 96 20 24 

4 K Q J 4 2 4 Q 10 8 7 6 4 A 9 3 44 

S? K 9 4 3 
0 Q 8 2 
4 6 

Declarer ruffs the second club trick, followed by the ace and 
king of hearts, a heart ruff, the ace of diamonds, the queen of 
diamonds, and a heart ruff with the nine of spades. If East 
overruffs with the king, it will be his last trick. If he discards 
a diamond instead, declarer must lose two tricks. In this case 
East should refuse to overruff in order to retain control. 

Entries 

The first group of hands deal with the problem of preserving 
partner’s entries, which is particularly important when defend- 
ing against no-trump. The subject of unblocking will not be 
taken up here, because it does not differ much from the declarer’s 
problems of unblocking. When partner leads top of a sequence 
you overtake with a doubleton honor to prevent the suit from 
being blocked, and the play of next to top when partner leads 
a suit at no trump serves the double purpose of signaling and 
unblocking. Occasionally, you must refuse to return fourth-best 
of partner’s suit if your spot cards are large enough to block the 
suit. What we are most concerned with in this section is preserv- 
ing partner’s entries outside his own suit. 

north 
4 J 6 

K Q 7 3 

0 8 7 6 4 east 

4 A 10 8 4 5 4 2 

796 
0 A 9 2 
4 J 9 7 3 2 



SOUTH 

1 NT 


NORTH 

3 NT 
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West leads the ten of spades and dummy wins with the jack. 
Declarer leads a low diamond from the board. East should defi- 
nitely play the ace in order to return a spade (the deuce), hx 
this case there is a double purpose in hopping up. For one 
thing, West will not be able to lead a spade if he has the king 
without giving up another trick in the suit. Even if East had the 
jack to force the queen at trick one so that the question of who 
led the spade was unimportant, he would still want to rush in 
and lead a spade before his partner’s entry was knocked out. 
Th^ following hands are all typical examples of why it pays to 
rush in : 


WEST 

NORTH 

4 j G 

S? K Q 7 3 

0 8 7 6 4 

EAST 

4 K 10 9 7 3 

4 A 10 8 

4 5 4 2 

S? A 8 5 4 


s? 9 6 

0 J 3 

SOUTH 

0 A 9 6 

4 5 4 

4 A Q 8 

+ J97; 

WEST 

7 J 10 % 

0 K Q 10 5 
4 K Q 6 

NORTH 

4 J 6 

S? K Q 7 3 

0 8 7 0 4 

EAST 

4 K 10 9 7 3 

4 A 10 8 

4 5 4 2 

y 10 8 5 4 


s? 9 6 

0 K 3 

SOUTH 

0 A 9 2 

4 Q 5 

4 A Q 8 

4 J 9 7 


y a j 2 

0 Q J 10 5 
4 K 6 4 
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WEST 

4 K 10 9 7 3 
S? J 10 5 4 
0 Q 3 

* Q 3 


NORTH 

4 J 6 
S? K Q 7 3 
0 8 7 6 4 
4 A 10 8 

SOUTH 

4 A Q 8 
S? A 8 2 
0 K J 10 5 
4 K 6 4 


EAST 

4 5 4 2 
^96 
0 A 9 2 
4 J 9 7 3 2 


In the first hand, if East ducks, declarer may guess to shift to 
hearts and knock out West’s entry. In the second example, if 
East plays small, his partner’s king of diamonds will be forced 
out and again he will have no entry. The person who ducks in 
this second example feels triumphant when he sees the third 
example. “You see, that’s just what I was afraid of,” he says. 
“If I hop up with the ace of diamonds my partner’s queen drops 
on the second round and I give them an overtrick.” But he is 
100 per cent wrong. Do you always play for the queen to drop 
when your right-hand opponent hops up with the ace? Playing 
this hand in rubber bridge, you should (after holding off till 
the third round of spades), because you don’t mind losing to 
East and can’t risk losing to West. But in duplicate it is a close 
problem, and it is much better to give declarer a chance to go 
wrong. Besides, a doubleton queen holding by partner is only 
one possibility of many. If in the second example East had the 
king and West had the ace, it would be vital for East to hop 
right up with the king on the first diamond lead. This is a much 
tougher play to make, but it is still correct. 
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NORTH 





482 

S? A 10 4 




WEST 

0 K Q 7 

EAST 



4 Q 9 7 6 4 

4 j 10 7 4 3 

4 J 10 5 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

7 Q 8 6 


7 K 9 5 2 

1 0 

1 7 

0 10 9 6 

SOUTH 

0 8 3 2 

1 NT 

2 NT 

4 A 8 

4 A K 3 
<s? J 7 3 

0 A J 5 4 
4Q96 

4 K 5 2 

3 NT 



The opening lead is a spade and the key play on the hand 
is for East to hop up with the king on the first club lead from 
the board. If West has a singleton honor, it is just too bad! 


NORTH 

4 7 3 

S? A J 10 6 5 


WEST 

0 K 9 7 

EAST 



4Q9652 

4 A Q 4 

4 A J 4 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

S? K 3 


s? Q 9 2 

1 0 

l s? 

0 J 6 4 3 

SOUTH 

0 10 5 

1 NT 

3 NT 

4 9 6 

4 K 10 8 

4 10 7 5 3 2 




S? 8 7 4 
0 A Q 8 2 
4 K J 8 


This hand illustrates another way of preserving an entry 
into partner’s hand. West leads a low spade and East plays the 
jack. Declarer cannot afford to hold up and risk losing the 
whole spade suit, especially when all he needs is a diamond 
break for nine tricks. When the partner of the opening leader 
has ace-queen-small of his partner’s suit, the play of the queen 
is standard. The play of jack from ace- jack-small, is riskier, 
since it may give declarer an undeserved trick with the queen, 
but in a hand like this where partner is almost bound to be 
entryless, the play of the jack is an insurance play. 
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NORTH 

4 A 7 4 
s? 10 9 5 4 


WEST 

0KQ96 

EAST 



4 J 6 5 8 

4 8 7 

4 Q 10 8 2 

SOUTH 

NORT] 

9 K 7 3 


8 2 

1 7 

l 4 

0 5 3 

SOUTH 

0 A 8 4 

1 NT 

2 

4 K 10 9 2 

4 K 9 

4 Q j 6 4 

3 S? 

4 


S? A Q J 6 
0 J 10 7 2 
4 A 5 3 


West leads the five of diamonds, and East should play the 
eight. The diamond lead could hardly be a singleton, since South 
would not re-bid one no-trump with a five-card diamond suit. 
Assuming that the diamond lead is from a doubleton, East must 
save his only entry until his partner is ready to ruff. 

NORTH 

♦ Q 5 3 
s? 10 7 6 



WEST 

0 K Q 8 

7 3 

EAST 

4 

7 2 

4 9 5 


4 K J 9 6 

V 

J 9 5 3 



S? K 8 4 

0 

A 9 4 

SOUTH 


0 5 

4 

8 7 6 4 

4 A 10 8 


4 A 10 3 ! 



S? A Q 2 





0 J 10 6 

2 




4KQJ 




WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 


Pass 

Pass 

1 4 

1 NT 


Pass 

2 NT 

Pass 

8 NT 


Many times with a suit headed by the ace you must duck 
a round or two, saving the ace as an entry after the suit has been 
set up. Ducks with a king-queen, or king- jack, as in the above 
hand are less frequent. The opening lead is a spade which East 
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must duck whether or not dummy plays the queen. If he plays 
an honor, declarer will duck and the suit cannot be established 
and run. When declarer wins with the ten he must guess which 
minor-suit ace to knock out. If declarer leads the jack or ten 
of diamonds. West is called upon to exercise his judgment. 
Conceivably, he should hold off till the third round to prevent 
the run of the diamond suit. Actually, of course, it would not 
work in this case. And, for that matter, West’s percentage play 
is to go in with the ace immediately. He can assume that his 
partner has one entry, and if the spades are continued before 
it is knocked out, partner should be able to set the contract, 
whether diamonds are run or not. 

In the next group of hands the problem will be to destroy the 
declarer’s entries rather than to preserve partner’s. 

Certain standard combinations present no problem. Suppose 
dummy has a six-card suit headed by the ace-jack-ten with no 
outside entries. You are West. When declarer leads low toward 
the board, you should play your honor if you have a doubleton 
king or queen. The suit may be distributed as follows: 

A J 10 x x x 

K x Q x x 

x x 


If you were to play small, partner could prevent the run of the 
whole suit by ducking when the ten was finessed, but your 
carelessness would cost you a trick. If you had K x x or Q x x, 
you would play small, and partner should duck with his double- 
ton honor. Suppose an otherwise entry less dummy has A J 10 x x 
of a suit. Now it is correct for West to play an honor even from 
a tripleton holding. If declarer has a doubleton, he can win 
nothing but the ace. If he thinks West is splitting his honors, 
declarer may duck and finesse the next round for no tricks. 

When d umm y hn_g A J 10 x and no outside entries, West 
should play an honor whenever the suit is split 4-S-8-8 in order 
to hold declarer to two tricks. More of these combinations could 
be given, but they are easy to figure out when they occur, 
provided you are alert and watching for them. 
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WEST 

NORTH 

4 J 7 6 

5 4 

0 A J 10 9 6 5 

BAST 



4 K 10 4 2 

4 7 3 

4 Q 8 3 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

Q 10 8 


7 J 9 7 6 2 

1 ♦ 

1 0 

0 8 3 2 

4 K 8 3 

SOUTH 

4 A 9 5 

A K 3 

0 Q4 

4 A J 10 9 5 

0 K 7 

4 Q64 

2 NT 

3 NT 


West leads his fourth-best spade, dummy plays small, and 
East should play the eight. Declarer wins with the nine, but has 
no entry to the dummy within the spade suit. Next, declarer 
leads the queen of diamonds and East bravely ducks. Declarer 
finesses diamonds again, and the dummy is completely dead. 
East’s play may look risky, but declarer cannot see his hand, 
and is almost bound to finesse again, once he has led the queen. 
A better line of play for declarer after the play of the first 
spade trick (indicating East is trying to cut down on his entries 
— hence probably has the king of diamonds) is to lead a low 
diamond to the nine, and if it holds, use this entry for a club 
lead in an effort to develop the club suit. Naturally, if the nine 
of diamonds loses to the king, declarer will later overtake the 
queen in order to run the suit. 

NORTH 

♦ 3 

s? A J 10 4 

0 K 10 8 6 5 4 east 

♦ 9 0 4 8 7 6 

s? K Q 7 3 
0 J 9 3 
♦ J 8 5 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

2 4 

Pass 

3 0 

Pass 

S 4 

Pass 

4 o 

Pass 

4 4 

Pass 

5 <r 

Double 

6 4 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 
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West leads the nine of hearts, North plays the ten, and you 
(East) win with the queen. Decide what you would return. A 
small heart is the indicated play! Declarer’s most probable dia- 
mond holding is the doubleton ace — possibly the doubleton ace- 
queen. His purpose in ducking was to save the ace of hearts as 
an entry to the diamond suit after it was established by a ruff. 
You can make up hands in which it would be fatal to return a 
heart, but in almost every case you will find they are not con- 
sistent with the bidding or it would be illogical for declarer to 
duck the opening lead. He could hardly have been counting 
on a heart return! Probable South hand: 4 A K Q J 10 x, 
7 x x, 0 A x, + A Q x. 

NORTH 

♦ 5 

7 6 5 3 

0 A K Q 7 6 2 east 
4 J73 4942 

7 J 9 

SOUTH o j 19 3 

4 A Q J 10 8 7 4 Q 10 8 4 

7 A K 8 4 
0 5 4 

+ 5 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

i ♦ 

Pass 

2 0 

Pass 

3 ♦ 

4 4 

Pass 

4 0 

Pass 


The opening lead is the king of clubs, East playing the four. 
West’s percentage play is to shift to a diamond. If South has a 
singleton diamond he may get rid of a losing club, but if dia- 
monds are not led he would get rid of some heart losers later 
on the di am onds. Du mm y wins with the ace and takes a spade 
finesse. West wins and leads another diamond. This prevents 
declarer from using the diamond suit. The diamond play is a 


WEST 

4 K 6 3 
7 Q 10 7 2 
0 9 8 
4 A K 9 6 
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sort of insurance play. It might permit declarer to get rid of a 
quick loser (if he should have a singleton diamond) but it pre- 
vents him from discarding several eventual losers on the dia- 
monds later. About the only time the diamond lead would turn 
out badly is when South is void of diamonds. This is a fairly 
common play, making dummy use up its entries to its long suit 
before trumps are drawn. 


WEST 

NORTH 

♦ K Q 9 
S? 4 3 

0 K Q J 

8 6 4 

EAST 

8 5 2 

♦ Q 6 


4 4 3 

Q J 10 6 

9 2 

SOUTH 


s? A 9 7 2 

0 A 7 5 

J 9 7 3 

♦ A J 10 

7 6 

4 K 10 52 

SOUTH 

S? K 8 5 
0 10 3 

4 A 8 4 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 4 

Pass 

2 0 

Pass 

2 4 

Pass 

4 4 



West leads the queen of hearts. East wins with the ace and 
returns a heart. Declarer wins with the king and leads the ten 
and another diamond, West high-lowing, and East winning the 
second round. If East makes the mistake of returning a diamond, 
declarer simply ruffs high and makes five. East’s best play is to 
return another heart in an effort to make dummy ruff. Declarer 
can still make his contract, but not an overtrick, by refusing to 
ruff — or even by ruffing and leading a diamond back from the 
board. However, declarers have been known to misplay when 
given an opportunity. If he concedes a club trick and tries for 
a cross-ruff, partner’s eight of spades will be a winner. 
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NORTH 


WEST 

4 A 5 

S? j 8 

0 K Q 5 

EAST 

4 10 4 3 

4 Q J 10 9 4 3 

4 8 6 

9 6 5 4 2 


S? K Q 10 7 

0 J 7 2 

SOUTH 

0 A 10 S 

4 8 5 

4 K Q J 9 7 2 

4 A 7 6 2 

EAST 

V A 3 

0 0 8 6 4 

* K 

SOUTH WEST 

NORTH 

1 s? 

1 4 Pass 

2 4 

Pass 

2 4 Pass 

3 4 

Pass 

4 4 



The opening lead is a small heart, the ten forcing the ace. 
Declarer next leads the king of clubs. East thinks longingly of 
ducking but decides he cannot afford to. (He’s right! If he 
ducks, declarer makes five.) East wins and cashes his heart trick 
and must now lead back the three of diamonds. His only hope 
of setting the contract is that his partner has the jack of dia- 
monds. The ace of spades is an entry to the dummy, but if 
partner has three spades, the only entry to the dummy after 
trumps are drawn is in the diamond suit. 


NORTH 

4 A K 9 5 

S? Q 7 

WEST 0 j 4 3 EAST 

4 Q 10 6 4 4 A 8 7 3 4 J 3 

S? K 10 8 3 V J 6 6 2 

0 K Q 8 7 south 0 — 

f 6 4872 4 Q J 10 5 4 2 

S? A 9 4 
0 A 10 9 6 5 2 
♦ K 

NORTH EAST SOUTH 

1 4 3 4 3NT 


west 
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The opening lead is a club, declarer winning with the king. 
A low spade is led to the ace, followed by a diamond return. 
Naturally, declarer plays the nine and West can either hold up 
now or later. He decides to win immediately and must return 
the king of hearts. This knocks out declarer’s last side entry 
and he is unable to bring in the diamond suit. Leading the king 
this way is a sure play when the ace is doubleton. In this case 
where the other hand has a doubleton, more luck is needed. If 
declarer had the jack of hearts he could throw the queen from 
the dummy. 


4 

S? 

0 

4 


NORTH 


♦ 7 

784 


WEST 

0 KQJ 9 8 6 2 

EAST 

4 2 

4 A 7 6 

4 K Q 10 8 5 3 

Q J 7 3 2 


7 K 9 6 

5 4 

SOUTH 

0 A 10 

K 10 9 3 

4 A J 9 6 

4 5 4 


7 A 10 5 



0 7 3 



4 Q J 8 2 



EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

1 4 

Pass 

1 NT 

2 

0 

2 4 

Pass 

Double 

3 NT 

Pass 

3 

0 


In the above hand it is not possible to destroy the entry, but 
the threat of destroying it forces declarer to duck a trick he 
cannot afford to lose. The opening lead is a small heart. Declarer 
allows the king to hold and ducks the heart return. West on lead 
at trick three can see little future in a heart continuation with 
no entries, so he shifts to the king of clubs. Declarer has to duck, 
and now a spade switch establishes the setting trick. 
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NORTH 

4 j 8 7 6 
S? 7 4 

WEST 0 Q 10 EAST 

4 10 43 4 A Q J 5 4 492 

K J 9 6 3 Q 10 5 

0 K J 5 3 south 0 A 9 8 2 

40 4 A K Q 5 4 K 7 3 2 

S? A 8 2 
0 7 6 4 
4 10 8 6 

Sometimes the defenders cannot prevent declarer from ruff- 
ing, gaining an entry in the process, but they can force declarer 
to ruff sooner or later than he desires. The opening lead is West’s 
singleton club. Declarer wins with the ace and draws three 
rounds of trumps followed by the ten and another club. East 
wins the third round of clubs, cashes the ace of diamonds, and 
shifts to a heart. Perfect defense! Declarer cannot get a ruff 
before the fourth defensive trick is cashed. If he goes to the 
board with a trump lead, he loses his ruff, necessary for the 
tenth trick. If East had led a heart before cashing the ace 
of diamonds, South would duck. Then West would have to lead 
away from his king of diamonds. He should make this play, but 
why should East make it hard for him? On the other hand, if 
East gets overly encouraged by his partner’s signal in diamonds 
and continues diamonds instead of shifting to a heart, declarer 
will win the heart return, ruff a diamond, and discard his heart 
losers on the clubs. 

north 
4 Q 6 
K 8 7 

west 0 A K 8 4 

4 10 742 4 10 763 

S? 10 9 

0 10 9 2 south 

4Q952 4 A 8 5 

S? A 6 5 4 2 
0 7 5 3 
4 A 8 


EAST 

4 K J 9 3 
S? Q J 3 
0 Q J 8 
4 K J 4 


SOUTH NORTH 

14 2 4 

2 4 3 4 
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NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

1 0 

Double 

Redouble 

i 4 

Pass 

Pass 

2 

Pass 

8 S? 

Pass 

4 7 



West leads a small spade, covered by the queen, king and 
ace. At trick two, declarer leads a diamond, putting in the eight- 
spot. Only a club return will set the contract. The diamond duck, 
for the purpose of setting up the fourth diamond, is obviously 
to obtain a club discard (no use to discard a spade, since a spade 
can be ruffed). If East carelessly cashes his high spade before 
returning a club, declarer will ruff the third round of spades, 
pull two rounds of trumps, and discard his club loser on the 
long diamond, while East ruffs with his high trump. If East 
returns the club before cashing his spade winner, declarer will 
be unable to pull two rounds of trumps in order to use his long 
diamond and still get a spade ruff. On the thirteenth diamond, 
East will not ruff with his high trump. He will win the spade 
return and cash the high trump, leaving declarer with another 
spade loser. 


♦ 

0 

♦ 


NORTH 

♦ Q 

S? K Q 8 5 2 


WEST 

0 A 8 7 5 

EAST 



6 4 

♦ J 9 4 

4 8 7 6 2 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

A 9 6 


7 J 10 3 

1 4 

2 

K 9 3 2 

SOUTH 

0 J 10 4 

2 4 

2 NT 

Q 10 7 3 

4 A K J 10 9 3 

4 K 8 6 

4 4 



S? 74 
0 Q6 
♦ A 5 2 


In about three cases out of four, when declarer leads toward 
K Q x (x x) in the dummy, it pays for West to duck with the 
ace. If declarer has a singleton, he steals one trick, but often 
at the cost of two tricks, when he has losers in other suits he 
would like to discard. If declarer has two or three of the suit. 
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he may have difficulty getting back to his hand to lead the suit 
again. The opening lead is a trump, declarer overtaking in 
order to draw trumps. Next, he leads a low heart. If West ducks, 
declarer cannot return to his hand without setting up tricks for 
the defense. Change the hand slightly, giving East the ace of 
hearts three-long, and king of diamonds. Now a duck of the 
heart trick is devastating. For that matter. East should hold up 
whether he has the king of diamonds or not, assuming that West 
signals his distribution. For all he knows, declarer has the king 
of diamonds, in which case a diamond return would not force 
the ace. Then ducking would be the only play to hold declarer 
to ten tricks. Inexperienced players are inclined to grab the ace 
right away when it is over the king-queen. The correct play is 
to hold up till the second round when declarer has a double- 
ton, as shown by partner’s distributional signal. The hold-up 
gives declarer one less usable entry to dummy when he plans 
to ruff out his suit. Besides, if you duck fast, declarer may 
waste an important entry to his hand just to lead up to the 
remaining honor. 

The following hands show the influence of entries on the play 
of other suits. 

NORTH 

4 K Q 8 6 4 
QOS 

0 r, EAST 

4J732 4J10 52 SOUT1 NORTH 

s? A J 7 4 10 14 

SOUTH o 10 3 3 0 

4 7 3 4 K 5 4 

s? 6 

o AKQ 9 8 4 2 
4 A 10 9 

The opening lead is a heart, declarer ruffing the second 
round. Trumps are drawn followed by a spade lead, which West 
ducks. The jack of clubs is then led from the dummy. Normally, 
East would cover. But he can see that the lead will never be in 


WEST 

4 A 9 

S? K 10 8 5 2 
0 J 7 0 
4 Q 8 6 
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dummy again. So he plays low, and South must lose two club 
tricks. 


WEST 

NORTH 

4 K J 10 3 6 

A 10 6 4 

0 K8 

EAST 


4 A 4 3 

4 K 6 

*972 

NORTH 

K J6 


s? Q 9 8 3 

l 4 

0 s 2 

SOUTH 

0 10 7 5 4 

2 7 

4 J 8 6 4 2 

4 Q5 

4 A 10 

3 NT 


7 2 

0 A Q J 9 6 

4 Q 9 7 3 




West leads his fourth-best club. East wins the king* with 
the ace and returns a heart. West wins with the jack and returns 
the king, declarer being forced to duck. West realizes the futility 
of continuing hearts, since his partner cannot have an entry. 
So he shifts to a dub, hoping that his partner has the ten. The 
defense thus takes two clubs, two hearts, and a spade. 



NORTH 





4 A 8 

S? 9 6 




WEST 

0 A J 10 9 4 

EAST 



9 2 

4 8 7 6 4 

4 K J 5 4 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

K 10 7 5 2 


S? Q J 4 

1 4 

2 0 

6 A 3 

SOUTH 

0 K 8 2 

2 NT 

3 NT 

J 3 2 

4 Q 10 7 6 3 
A83 

0 Q7 

4 A K 5 

4 Q 10 9 




West leads a heart, declarer ducking the first two tricks. 
West knows that establishing the hearts with no entry would be a 
waste of time. When declarer plays small to the second trick he 

*Of course it is a mistake, or at least a greedy play, for declarer 
to put up the king of dubs at the first trick. 
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overtakes his partner’s queen in order to lead a spade — his 
only reasonable hope. The spade lead is a “killer.” East knocks 
out the ace and holds up one round with the king of diamonds, 
leaving the dummy high and dry. 

The next few hands illustrate reasons for hold-up plays other 
than for entry purposes. 

NORTH 

4 K 7 3 

S? 8 

WEST 0 A K Q J 5 4 EAST 

4 A 10 2 4 A 9 6 47 6 

S? A K Q 10 3 7 J95 

0 10 south 0 7 6 3 2 

4 Q 8 7 3 4 Q J 9 8 4 4 J 10 5 

V76H 
0 0 8 
4 K 4 

north east south west 

1 o Pass 14 2 7 

3 4 Pass 4 4 

West leads the king of hearts and continues with the queen. 
Dummy ruffs and returns the king of spades. If West wins, he 
is helpless. Declarer has control of every suit, can pull trumps 
and discard his losers on the diamonds. But if West plays 
small, declarer has problems. He cannot run the diamond suit 
till trumps are drawn, and he cannot draw trumps without West’s 
cashing his heart tricks. 

north 

4 A Q 9 8 5 3 


^ A 6 

WEST 0 7 4 EAST 

4 K J 7 4J32 4 10 02 

S?KJ9 <s?Q83 

o A 6 3 SOUTH o J 8 2 

4 K Q 10 7 44 4 A 9 6 6 


S? 10 7 5 4 2 
0 K Q 10 9 5 
4 8 4 
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WEST 

1 NT 

Pass 


NORTH 

2 4 

Pass 


EAST 

Double 

Double 


SOUTH 

3 0 


West leads the king of clubs and a low club. East returns a 
trump; South finesses the ten. West should duck this trick. 
Whether declarer tries for a heart ruff or tries to bring in the 
spade suit, his plans can be easily foiled. But suppose West wins 
the diamond trick and returns a heart (as good a play as any). 
Declarer ducks in the dummy. Then, if a trump is not led , 
declarer will obtain a heart ruff. If a trump is led, he draws 
trumps, finesses the queen of spades and ruffs out the suit with 
the ace of hearts still an entry. 



NORTH 

4 9 8 7 4 

s? 8 


WEST 

0 Q 10 7 5 4 

HAST 

♦ 3 

4 A 3 2 

4 J 6 2 

S? K J 9 6 2 


Q 10 3 

0 A J 3 

SOUTH 

0 K 9 8 6 2 

4 K 10 9 6 

4 A K Q 10 6 

S? A 7 5 4 

0 ~ 

4 Q 8 5 4 

4 j 7 

SOUTH 

WEST NORTH 

HAST 

l 4 

4 4 

Double 2 4 

Pass 


The opening lead is a trump. East gives declarer his contract 
by playing the jack, since declarer then has ten tricks by cross- 
ruffing with high trumps. If East plays small, he can overruff 
the fourth round of hearts. Perhaps East cannot see that far 
ahead, but to put it another way, what can he gain by playing 
the jack? Should he expect to set up a trump trick in his partner’s 
hand? 
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WEST 

♦ 7 

NORTH 

♦ K Q 5 4 

S? J 7 3 

0 9 8 

4 Q 9 8 4 

BAST 

4 10 3 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

10 8 4 2 

0 A Q 10 6 

SOUTH 

7 A Q 6 

0 J 5 3 2 

1 4 

3 4 

2 4i 

4 4 

4 J C 5 2 

4 a J 9 8 C 2 
S? K 9 5 

0 K74 

♦ A 

* K 10 7 3 



West leads his deuce of hearts, East winning with the ace. 
Since declarer might have the ace-king-queen of diamonds for a 
heart discard, East returns the queen of hearts, certain that his 
partner has the king. The heart return is the only play to give 
declarer the contract. Unfortunate? No. East had a 100 per cent 
safe play. He should play the queen at the first trick. If it held 
the trick, as he expected it would, he could continue with the 
ace and a small one. In the actual situation he would avoid a 
disaster. 



NORTH 






4 K Q 9 8 7 
S? A Q 6 





WEST 

0 10 8 6 3 

EAST 




4 5 

♦ 7 

4 io 2 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

V J 10 9 


S? K 7 5 3 

1 

4 

3 4 

0 Q J 7 4 2 

SOUTH 

0 K 9 

4 

4 


4 K 9 5 2 

4 A J 6 4 3 
y 8 4 2 

0 A 5 

* Q J4 

4 A 10 8 6 3 





It takes stamina to be a good defender. The opening lead is 
the jack of hearts, declarer going right up with the ace. The ace 
and king of spades are played, followed by the lead of a low club. 
In this case, If East ducks, all is well. But East should not be 
careless. He should duck fast! That is to say, he should not give 
away the fact that he has the ace. Declarer might have had 
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K J x instead of Q J x. And why should East risk ducking at 
all? Because he has no reasonable chance of setting the contract 
unless his partner can win this trick. Declarer is marked with 
three hearts (possibly one) by his play of the ace at the first 
trick, and ducking the club figures to come out even at worst 

Lead Values 

In the next group of hands, we shall consider cases where it is 
much more important for one defender to be on lead than it is 
for the other. We will consider the symptoms of the situation, 
and various devices of the defenders to give each other the lead 
or to prevent declarer from passing tricks to the opponent of 
his choice. 

NORTH 

4 K 10 8 4 
S? A 7 5 

0 10 EAST 

*J1086£ 492 

^82 

0 J 9 8 7 5 4 
4 K 7 3 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 Double 3 4 

West leads the king of hearts. When declarer ducks in 
dummy, East should not try to show a doubleton. He should 
play the deuce to let his partner know he does not have the 
jack. So West shifts to a trump. After playing a couple of rounds 
of trumps, with West discarding a heart on the second round, 
declarer leads a low club from the board. Without question, 
East’s proper play is to go up with the king. Partner’s shift at 
the second trick marks declarer with the jack of hearts. It is vital 
for East to obtain the lead to set up a heart trick before the 
club suit is established. Hopping up with the king of clubs is 
not even risky — not if partner and declarer are strong players. 
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Declarer is marked with the ace or king of diamonds. Why? 
Because partner neither led a diamond originally nor shifted to 
a diamond. If declarer had six spades to the A Q J, the ace 
or king of diamonds, and the ace of clubs, he would not have 
passed at three spades. And if partner had the ace of clubs 
singleton? Then he would have 6-5 distribution and would not 
have sold out so cheaply. The complete hand: 


WEST 

♦ 6 

s? K Q 10 9 6 
0 A Q 3 2 
4 A 9 4 


WEST 

♦ 3 

S? A K Q 10 9 2 
0 J 0 2 
4 A J 4 


SOUTH 

1 4 
4 4 


NORTH 

4 K 10 8 4 
9 A 7 5 

0 io 

4b J 10 8 6 2 

SOUTH 

4 A Q J 7 5 3 
S? J 4 3 
0 K 6 
♦ Q 5 


NORTH 

♦ K Q 8 7 4 
^ 85 
o K 7 6 
4 8 7 3 

SOUTH 

4 A J 10 5 2 
9 J 7 6 3 
0 A Q 
4 K 6 

WEST NORTH 

3 S? 3 4 


EAST 

492 

782 

0 J o 8 7 5 4 
4 K 7 3 


EAST 

4 9 6 
7 4 

0 10 8 5 4 3 
4 Q 10 9 5 2 


EAST 

Pass 


West leads the king, then the queen of hearts. East should 
ruff the second round and lead a club, since the trump is good 
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for nothing else, and it is inconceivable that it will be to West’s 
advantage to remain on lead. 


WEST 

4 5 4 2 
s? A Q 8 
0 KQJ8 
4 10 9 6 


NORTH 

4KJ98 
S? 9 7 6 
0 9 

4 K Q 8 4 2 

SOUTH 

4 A Q 10 7 3 
S? K4 2 
0 10 3 
4 A 7 5 


EAST 

4 6 

S? J 10 5 3 
0 A 7 6 5 4 2 
4 J 3 


SOUTH NORTH 

14 2 4 

2 4 3 4 

4 4 


West leads the king of diamonds, which East should over- 
take for roughly the same reasons as on the last hand. This time, 
he returns the jack of hearts. 


NORTH 

4 A Q 7 6 

S? — 


WEST 

0 K 8 7 6 3 

EAST 



4 J 9 2 

+ J 9 6 2 

4 £ 10 5 4 3 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

<y A K 10 4 


Q J 8 4 3 

1 4 

1 0 

0 J 5 4 

SOXJTH 

0 Q 10 

2 4 

2 4 

♦ Q7S 

♦ 8 

4 4 

3 0 

5 4 


7 6 5 2 
0 A 9 2 
4 A K 10 8 5 


It never is to West’s advantage to be on lead at trick twelve 
when he and declarer each have two trumps and there are no 
trumps in the dummy. A careful defender in the East position 
automatically takes his partner off lead at the eleventh trick 
whenever it will cost him nothing to do so. The opening heart 
lead is ruffed, followed by the top diamonds, another heart 
ruff, the ace and a spade ruff, a heart ruff, a spade ruff, a 
heart ruff, and a spade ruff with the ace. The position is now 
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NORTH 



♦ - 

v - 


WEST 

0 8 7 6 

EAST 

♦ - 

<s? — 

♦ - 

♦ K 

S? Q 

0 — 

SOUTH 

0 - 

♦ Q73 

♦ - 

V — 

0 0 

4 K 10 

4 4 


Declarer leads a diamond, and East should overruff his partner’s 
three-spot. If West had held the four of clubs instead of the 
three, he should have underruffed when South ruffed with the 
ace. He could then follow suit to the next diamond lead, allow- 
ing his partner to ruff with the three-spot. 

NORTH 

4 A 8 6 
7 A J 9 8 

0 A 7 EAST 

4 A Q 9 6 4 Q J 10 5 north south 

^52 14 17 

south 09642 4 ^ 4 NT 

4 K 7 4 4K 10 5 5467 

7 K Q 7 6 4 
0 K 8 5 
4 7 3 

Declarer wins the diamond opening lead in the dummy, pulls 
two rounds of trumps, and cashes the ace and king of spades. 
If East is a strong player he will follow suit with an honor 
each time. The possibility of an end-play will have haunted him 
ever since the first look at the dummy. Declarer will cash the 
king of diamonds and ruff a diamond, then lead a low spade. 
East must play his carefully-retained five-spot in order to allow 
his partner to win the trick. 


WEST 

4 9 3 2 
7 10 3 
0 Q J 10 3 
4 J 8 4 2 
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WEST 

NORTH 

4 K 10 7 6 4 
<yK9 

0 K 9 7 4 

EAST 




4 5 3 

4 8 6 

4 » 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

6 s 


7 Q j 8 5 2 

1 

4 

2 <7 

0 Q 10 3 

SOUTH 

0 A J 8 

3 

V 

3 4 

4 K Q J 7 3 2 

4 A Q J 8 2 

A 10 7 4 

0 6 5 2 

4 10 

4 A 9 5 4 

4 

S? 

4 4 


Declarer ruffs the second round of clubs followed by the 
king of hearts, ace of hearts, a heart ruff, a spade to the ace, 
a heart ruff, a spade to the queen, and a low diamond lead. If 
West is on his toes, he will play the ten (or the queen), and 
declarer must lose three diamond tricks. If he ducks, declarer 
puts in the seven spot for an end-play on East. In the previous 
example hand, a defender had to anticipate the end-play attempt 
before the hand was stripped. It is very easy to tell what is go- 
ing on when declarer has stripped his hand and dummy down 
to one side suit and trumps. If the lead comes from dummy in 
this situation, so that you can’t see declarer’s holding, you can 
avoid the end-play (provided it is avoidable) by playing your 
highest card other than the ace or king. As in this example, 
the highest card, the queen, would have worked just as well as 
the ten. Sometimes the highest card is the only one to avoid the 
end-play. 


WEST 

4 K 9 
S? Q J 9 8 3 
OKJ2 
* A K 5 


NORTH 

4 j 8 7 5 4 

V A K 10 
0 9 8 

4 10 8 3 

SOUTH 

4 A Q 10 6 2 

V 7 0 

0 A Q 5 4 
4 J 6 


EAST 

♦ 3 

V 5 4 2 
0 10 7 6 3 
4 Q 9 7 4 2 
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SOUTH 

WEST NORTH 

EAST 

1 4 

Double Redouble 

2 4 

Pass 

2 V 2 4 

Pass 

3 4 

Pass 4 4 


The opening lead 

is the king of clubs, East playing the" nine. 

West should visualize the possibility of being endplayed with 
the king of trumps and should avoid it by the simple expedient 
of leading a low club at the second trick. East will have no diffi- 

culty in figuring out what is expected of him. A diamond return 

is marked. 

NORTH 



4 10 

S? A Q 6 


WEST 

0 A K Q J 5 4 

EAST 

4 9 5 3 2 

4 10 8 5 

4 K Q J 7 4 

S? 10 8 7 


^K912 

0 9 8 6 3 

souTn 

0 2 

4 9 7 

4 A 8 6 

V J 5 3 

0 10 7 

4 Q J 6 4 2 

♦ A K 3 

EAST 

SOUTH WEST 

NORTH 

I 4 

Pass Pass 

3 0 

Double 

Pass 3 4 

Pass 

Pass 

3 NT 



West leads the deuce of spades. East winning with the jack. 
Before automatically continuing the suit, East should start figur- 
ing what he will discard as the diamond suit is cashed. Almost 
any way he looks at it, he will be endplayed, forced to lead a 
heart into the A-Q unless he unguards his king of hearts 
which declarer would surely be able to guess. There is one hope 
— that his partner has the nine of spades. So East shifts to a low 
spade at trick two! If he leads an honor, declarer will duck 
and have a certain end-play. However, if declarer ducks the low 
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spade, West wins and breaks up the end-play with a heart return. 
Now, even if he plays the ace, declarer is helpless, since East 
has his small spade as an exit card, and of course West will 
save his spades since he has nothing else worth saving. 

Declarer has motives other than end-plays for losing the lead 
to one opponent rather than the other. If they are of unequal 
ability, he may prefer losing the lead to the weaker player, who 
probably will not know what to do. Particularly at no-trump, 
one hand may be dangerous on lead while the other is not. 


NORTH 


WEST 

4 986 

S? 7 4 

0 A 9 6 5 4 

EAST 



* K 10 3 

4 A K 8 

* J 7 5 2 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

S? A 10 8 5 3 2 


7 Q9 

1 ♦ 

1 c> 

0 J 7 
*72 

SOUTH 

♦ AQ4 
s? K J 6 
0X83 

4 Q 10 6 5 

0 Q 10 2 
* J 9 4 3 

1 NT 

3 NT 


West leads his fourth-best heart; East’s queen forces the 
king. Declarer leads a club to the ace and returns a low diamond. 
If East is alert, he will put up the ten. Otherwise, declarer plays 
the eight, losing to West, the non-danger hand. If South had 
led the first diamond trick toward the board, the defenders would 
have to be careful to see that on the way back East did not play 
the ten, losing to West’s jack. Best play is for West to play low 
(no use losing the only trick in the suit by hopping up with the 
jack when partner has Q x x) and for East to play the queen 
on the way back. But if East is only a fair player, it might be 
worth while for West to hop up with the jack at the first 
diamond trick. And what if the diamond suit were as follows? 


A 9 x x x 

Q x 


X 8 x 


J 10 x 
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If declarer should lead a low diamond from the board, East 
would have to play the ten while West unblocked. If declarer 
should lead low from his hand, West would play low, since he 
would be allowed to hold the trick if he went up with the queen. 
The ace would win, and East would be compelled to play the 
jack when the suit was led back in order to present declarer 
with a guess. If he were to play the ten, declarer would duck; 
he would have no alternative. But if the jack were played, he 
might play the king, figuring West for the Q-10 left. These suit 
distributions and plays should be memorized. Of course, there 
arc other holdings presenting avoidance and defense against 
avoidance problems, but if you learn these, the others will be 
^asy. 

The last hand of the group is a fancy hand. And yet, good 
defense is marked, once declarer provides the opportunity. 

NORTH 

4 K7 
S? 8 5 4 

0 K Q 10 8 5 4 east 

4 8 7 4 10 9 3 SOUTH NORTH 

S? K Q J 7 3 14 10 

SOUTH 0 J 7 3 14 2 0 

4 A 6 4 2 4J3 2 NT 3 NT 

S? A63 
0 6 2 
4 A K Q 5 

West leads the ten of hearts. East over-takes the nine in order 
to continue the suit. When he holds the second trick, he knows 
declarer has the blank ace left. So he could return the king, 
queen, or three with equal effect. He returns the queen as suit 
preference, showing an entry in the middle-ranking suit. West 
must discard the ace of diamonds to keep from making his 
partner a liar. This defense holds declarer to eight tricks. Even 
if West does not interpret the queen of hearts as a suit-preference 
play, he should throw the ace of diamonds at rubber bridge in 
the very reasonable hope that declarer has a worthless doubleton. 


WEST 

4 Q j 8 5 
s? 10 9 
0 A 9 

4 10 9 6 4 2 
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Counting 

The defenders should attempt to figure the distribution of the 
unseen hands on every deal. Usually, they start out with an 
approximate picture of the distribution as a result of the bidding. 
Later, as partner signals to show distribution, or as one hand 
shows out of a suit, an exact picture can be obtained. 


WEST 

NORTH 

♦ Q7S 

S? K 10 8 4 

0 8 7 6 4 

BAST 



6 5 2 

4 J 6 

4 J io 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

A 7 2 


S? Q 9 5 3 

l 4 

2 4 

A 10 3 

9 8 6 2 

BOOTH 

4 A K 9 8 4 
j 6 

0 K 

4 A Q 10 7 3 

0 Q j 9 5 2 
4 K 4 

4 4 



West leads a trump. Declarer wins in his own hand, leads a 
trump to the queen, and returns the jack of clubs. South wins 
the king with the ace, cashes the queen, and ruffs a small club. 
He leads a diamond from the board, upon which the queen, 
king, and ace are played. West is able to count the South hand 
as having started with five of each black suit, leaving him three 
red cards. East’s play of the queen of diamonds guarantees the 
jack, so West returns a diamond. Since declarer ruffs, he must 
have two hearts left. When he leads a low heart toward the 
board, West can duck with no risk whatsoever. Declarer now 
has a chance to misguess the hearts. However, if South had 
followed to the second round of diamonds and ruffed the third, 
West would hop right up with the ace of hearts. 
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NORTH 


4 10 9 3 


S? A 10 5 3 

WEST 

0 7 6 4 

* K J 7 4 

4 A Q 8 

S? Q 6 


0 K 9 5 3 2 

SOUTH 

*52 

4 A 5 


S? K J 7 4 


0 a Q 10 


4 K J 6 3 


EAST 

♦ Q 8 6 2 SOUTH NORTH 

S? 9 8 2 1 NT 3 NT 

0 J 8 
4 10 9 7 4 


The opening lead is a small diamond, the jack forcing the 
queen. South cashes his four club tricks; West and dummy 
discard diamonds. Declarer leads a heart to the ace and finesses 
the jack on the way back. When West wins this trick, what can 
he tell about South's distribution? He knows that he started 
with four clubs and the A Q 10 of diamonds. By inference, he 
knows South also had four hearts. (With only K J x of hearts, 
declarer would not play his hearts in such a way as to leave a 
good heart stranded in the dummy.) Consequently, South must 
have a doubleton spade. If the doubleton is Q x, West can lead 
the king or a low card with equal effect. If the doubleton is A x, 
South must lead an honor so as to avoid an end-play. So if 
W r est has been counting, he will return the king of spades to 
cover both possibilities. 


NORTH 

♦ A 10 9 7 

S? Q J a 

west 0 7 6 5 4 

4 K 8 3 4 A 6 

S? K 7 4 
0 A K 10 
4 10 9 8 4 


SOUTH NORTH 

10 14 

2 0 8 0 

3 NT 
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West leads the ten of clubs; East plays the queen, and South 
wins with the king. South tosses out the jack of diamonds. West 
wins (East discarding a small spade) and plays another club. 
Declarer plays a diamond from dummy; West wins and plays a 
club; declarer wins and plays a diamond; West cashes his good 
club. At this stage. West has taken four tricks and merely wishes 
to find a safe exit. East’s first discard was a small spade, fol- 
lowed by a small heart, and a small spade. Dummy has discarded 
two small spades. South discarded a small heart on the fourth 
club. West should lead the king of spades! Declarer is known to 
have held nine cards in the minors and has discarded a heart. 
Would declarer blank the ace of hearts? No, because the 
heart finesse may give him his ninth trick. Besides, East’s spade 
discard at trick two is an indication that he started with five. He 
would not voluntarily reduce himself to fewer spades than the 
dummy. West can be sure that South has the doubleton ace of 
hearts and a singleton spade left. West should lead the king 
in case the singleton is the queen. South’s hand: 4 Q> V Axx, 
0 Q J 9 x x x, 4 K J x. 

NORTH 

4 K Q J 7 6 

S? J 5 4 

0 K63 EAST 

4 J8 4 10 854 

S? A 10 6 

0 A 10 8 5 
4 7 4 

SOUTH NORTH 

1 NT 2 4 
8 NT 

The bidding does not follow our system, but neither player looks 
completely crazy. In other words, assume that declarer has less 
than 21 points. West leads the nine of diamonds, which East 
ducks to South’s jack. Declarer leads a club to the jack and 
returns another diamond. It is always difficult to defend against 
this type of bidding. South may have a long minor suit or lots 
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of points. However, assuming that partner has not ducked with 
a club honor, declarer has a minimum of nine points in clubs, 
three in diamonds, four in spades (he would have knocked out 
the ace of spades before the ace of diamonds if he did not have 
it); therefore, he cannot have the king and queen of hearts. 
You must hop right up with the ace of diamonds before he can 
steal eleven or twelve tricks (yes, you should have been count- 
ing declarer’s tricks as well as his points) and lead the low 
heart, knowing that he cannot afford to play the king if he has 
it. South’s hand: 4 A x, K x x, OQJxx, 4 A K Q x. 

The following hand hardly fits into any of the other cate- 
gories. It illustrates an important point: When you hold your 
hand near your body and don’t separate your suits, declarer 
can’t tell what you have. Don’t worry about some fantastic 
double-dummy play. 


NORTH 

4 a J 6 

S? 9 8 3 

WEST 0^76 

4752 4 Q 8 4 2 

S? Q j 10 6 4 2 

0 8 2 SOUTH 

4 A 3 4 K 10 9 

S? A 5 
0 A Q 9 5 4 
4 K J 6 


EAST 

4 Q 8 4 3 

y K 7 SOUTH NORTH 

o J 10 3 1 NT 3 NT 

4 10 9 7 5 


Declarer ducks the opening heart lead and wins the second 
trick, noting the fact that East has unblocked. He can see two 
possibilities for his ninth trick, a successful spade finesse, or 
finding East with the ace of clubs and no heart to return. To 
combine both possibilities, he plans to finesse the spade towards 
East. To add one more chance, a sucker play, he leads the 
ace of diamonds, a diamond to the king, and returns the jack 
of spades. He has no intention of letting it ride unless East 
hesitates. East should play low without the flicker of an eyelash. 
There are times when it is difficult to tell whether to cover or 
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not. This is not such a time. Declarer cannot afford a backward 
or pseudo finesse at this stage when its loss would entail a three- 
trick set — not when he has other plays available. (If declarer 
has the ten, there is little point in covering.) But if East starts to 
figure this all out after the jack is led, he might just as well cover. 


Deception 

Most deception on defense is of the negative variety. You don’t 
start a complicated series of plays to fool the declarer. You 
simply refuse to signal more than necessary and avoid defend- 
ing in such a way that declarer has no chance to misplay. 


NORTH 


4 A 8 

^KQ 10 9765 


WEST 

0 A 8 

EAST 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

4 J 9 5 3 

4 A 3 

4 10 2 

Pass 

2 S? 

J 2 


7 A 8 4 

2 4 

3 7 

0 J 10 9 3 

SOUTH 

0 Q 5 4 2 

4 NT 

5 4 

♦ Q75 

♦ K Q 7 64 

4 J 10 6 4 

6 NT 



S? 3 

0 K 7 6 
*K 9 8 2 


Declarer wins the diamond lead with the king and leads a 
low heart to the queen. A good defender in East’s position would 
play low automatically. Ducking will make no difference if 
declarer has the jack of hearts, but it will make a great deal of 
difference if the heart is a singleton. If East wins, declarer has 
no choice but to lay down the king of hearts later, which will 
drop the jack. If East ducks, declarer will have to guess whether 
to play the king to smother the jack or to play low for the ace 
to fall doubleton. 
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NORTH 

4KQJ73 
7 A J 10 


WEST 

0 K 9 

EAST 



10 8 2 

f KQ3 

4 A 9 5 

NORTH 

BOUTH 

9 5 4 3 


S? K 6 

l 4 

2 NT 

J 10 8 4 

SOUTH 

0 7 6 3 2 

5 NT 

6 NT 

8 4 

4 6 4 

4 9 6 6 2 




S? Q 8 7 2 
0 A Q 6 
♦ A J 10 7 


South wins the opening diamond lead and leads a spade to 
the board. The jack wins, and declarer returns to his own hand 
with a club. When he leads a spade. East ducks again. Now, 
declarer is afraid that spades are split 4-2, so he abandons the 
suit for the heart finesse. There is nothing illogical about de- 
clarer’s play. However, if East had won with the ace of spades 
on either round, declarer could not have misguessed. He would 
have tried the spade suit first (which he could do then without 
risk), resorting to the heart finesse only if needed. 


NORTH 

4 K 7 
V 9 6 5 4 

WEST 0 A J 7 3 EAST 

SOUTH NORTH 

14 1 NT 

2 4 

S? A Q 3 
0 6 5 4 

*6 


♦ Q5 
s? K 7 

0 Q 10 9 8 2 
4 K Q 10 7 


4 j 6 4 

SOUTH 

4 A J 9 6 4 3 


4 10 8 2 
S? J 10 8 2 
0 K 

4 A 8 5 3 2 


West opens the king of clubs and continues the suit. Declarer 
ruffs the second trick. A trump is led to the king, followed by 
an unsuccessful trump finesse. West exits with another club. 
Declarer pulls East’s last trump and leads a diamond to the ace 
for a heart finesse. Of course East drops the king of diamonds. 
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West wins the king of hearts, and exits with his last club. When 
declarer leads a diamond towards the board, West does not hop 
up with the queen. He plays the eight. Now, declarer may duck, 
figuring East’s play of the king was from king-queen doubleton. 
There is nothing fancy about this play; it scarcely deserves the 
term “deception.” It is simply giving declarer a chance to 


misguess. 

NORTH 





4 A J 9 

S? K 8 6 3 




WEST 

0 K 7 4 £ 

EAST 



4 K 10 3 

4 9 8 

4 Q 8 6 £ 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

<?95 


S? J 10 4 

1 7 

2 0 

0 10 6 3 

SOUTH 

0 A 9 

3 0 

3 S? 

4 Q 10 6 4 2 

4 7 5 4 

S? A Q 7 £ 
0 Q J 8 5 
A A J 

4 K 7 5 3 

3 NT 

4 S? 

In this hand West can see 

that just letting 

declarer alone 


will not be enough. His opening lead is a club, the king forcing 
the ace. Declarer pulls three rounds of trumps and gives up a 
diamond trick. East returning the three of clubs. West can see 
no more defensive tricks unless his partner has the queen of 
spades. So proceeding on that assumption, he leads the king. 
If he leads small or lets declarer attack the suit, declarer will 
finesse the nine, driving out the queen. Then a subsequent finesse 
will hold his spade losers to one. But the lead of the king may 
mislead a green declarer into going up with the jack next time. 


WEST 

NORTH 

4 A Q 10 7 3 
<?85 

0 A Q 4 

EAST 



4 K J Q 

4 7 6 3 

4 9 5 2 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

10 7 6 3 2 


s? K Q 9 

l 4 

1 4 

0 7 5 

4KQ10 

SOUTH 

4 84 

S? A J 4 

0 K 9 8 

4 A J 9 8 4 

0 J 10 fi 3 2 
4 5 2 

1 NT 

S NT 
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West leads a heart, the queen losing to the ace. Declarer 
does not know that East has the king of hearts, so from his 
point of view, it would be dangerous to lose the lead to East. 
He leads a diamond to the ace and returns a club, finessing the 
nine. West knows that he has clubs under control. It will not 
pay him to be a cheapskate and win with the ten, because, if 
declarer gets discouraged with his club suit and shifts to spades, 
he will be tremendously successful. If West wins with the king 
or queen of clubs and returns a spade, declarer surely will not 
take the deep spade finesse and may not even finesse the queen, 
because he hopes to run the club suit. With logical play by 
declarer, he will be held to nine tricks. 



NORTH 



4 

8 7 6 4 



S? 

K 10 8 



WEST 0 

10 7 


EAST 

4 9 2 4 

K 9 5 3 


4 A K J 10 5 3 

7 A 7 4 3 



s? Q J 9 

0 Q 9 4 

SOUTH 


0 5 

4 J 8 6 2 4 

Q 


4 Q 10 4 

7 

6 5 2 



0 

A K J 8 

6 3 2 


4 

A 7 



EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

1 4 

3 0 

Pass 

Pass 

3 4 

Pass 

Pass 

4 0 

Pass 

Pass 

Double 



Again, the key to successful defense is not to be niggardly. 
South ruffs the second spade trick and leads a low diamond to 
the ten-spot. West guesses correctly by hopping up with the 
queen and returning the suit. Declarer runs off a few more dia- 
monds for good measure, then leads a low heart to the eight- 
spot. East knows that declarer is playing him for A J x or A Q x. 
Why spoil his fun? If East wins with the nine, declarer will 
have no alternative but to play the king next time— which will 
hold. So East should play the jack to allow the subsequent 
finesse of the ten. 
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NORTH 

4 K 10 9 
S? Q 8 5 

EAST 

Q J 5 
10 4 2 
A J 9 5 
Q 8 3 


s? A K J 9 6 3 

o — 

4 K 9 7 6 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 

Pass 

2 4 

Pass 

3 4 

Pass 

3 NT 

Pass 

4 





WEST O y 7 O 

4 A 8 4 2 4 A J 4 2 4 

s? 7 s? 

0 K 10 8 4 3 2 south 0 

4 10 5 4763 4 


Declarer ruffs the opening diamond lead (East having played 
he jack), and draws three rounds of trumps. Next, he plays the 
:ing of clubs and a low club to the jack for a losing finesse. East 
an see that a diamond return, reducing declarer to one trump, 
^oiild force him to lead a spade, going right up with the king. 
The king would hold, giving declarer his tenth trick. So East 
eturns a club. Now declarer has time to take a percentage 
►lay in spades, finessing the nine the first time and the ten the 
text time. An expert declarer should see through this swindle, 
»ut East cannot lose anything by his efforts. 


WEST 

4 5 

S? 9 5 4 2 
0 Q io 4 
4 10 9 6 5 2 


NORTH 

4 K 7 2 
S? A K Q 10 7 
0 8 6 
*QJ4 

SOUTH 

4 A 10 9 8 4 
S? J 6 
0 9 5 2 
4 A 7 3 


EAST 

4 Q J 6 3 
S? 8 3 

0 A K J 7 3 

4 K 8 
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EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

10 14 Pass 4 4 


West leads the four of diamonds, and East gathers in the 
ace and king. East can see one more trump trick for sure, but 
declarer will probably take a safety play in trumps, finessing the 
ten on the second round unless he is afraid of a ruff. So East 
returns the three of hearts, hoping declarer will read it as a 
singleton and bang down the ace-king of spades. 


NORTH 


4 

S? 

0 

4 



4 Q 7 4 3 

S? 9 4 


WEST 

0 K Q 8 0 

EAST 

K 

4 A K 5 

4 9 8 6 2 

A K Q 10 6 


8 5 2 

J 10 7 4 2 

SOUTH 

0 9 3 

9 4 

4 A J 10 5 

S? J 7 3 

0 A 5 

4 Q J 6 3 

4 10 8 7 2 

NORTH 

EAST SOUTH 

WEST 

1 0 

Pass 1 4 

2 S? 

2 4 

Pass 4 4 



West leads the king of hearts, and East plays the eight. East 
is gambling that his partner does not have a six-card suit or that 
a sluff and ruff will not aid declarer. The purpose is to induce 
dummy to trump high by making it appear that East has a 
doubleton. Dummy trumps the third round of hearts with the 
queen and finesses the ten-spot. West wins with tne king, and 
declarer must still lose another trump trick. 
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NORTH 

4 S 

7 A 10 5 

WEST 

0 A Q J 8 6 3 

EAST 

4 J 8 4 

S? K 8 7 6 3 

* J 6 3 

4 A K 9 6 5 2 
S? J 9 

0 9 4 2 

SOUTH 

0 10 7 

+ K 8 

4 Q io 7 

S? Q 4 2 

0 K 5 

4 A 10 9 7 4 

4 Q 6 * 

NORTH 

EAST SOUTH 

WEST 

1 0 

14 2 4 

Pass 

2 o 

3 NT 

Pass 2 NT 

Pass 


The opening lead is the four of spades, which East has no 
trouble in reading as small from three to the jack. So he wins 
with the ace and returns his fourth-best to give declarer a very 
difficult guess. West could have led from K x x for all South 
knows. 

Analysis Based Upon Bidding and Play 

NORTH 

4 J 10 9 

S? J X X 


WEST 

0 A K J 

X X 


EAST 

4 K Q x 

4 Q x 


4 

X X 

S? X X 



S? K Q x 

0 io 8 x x 

SOUTH 


0 

XXX 

4 A x x x 

4 A x x : 

K X 

* K J 10 9 x 


s? A 10 9 

0 Q 

4 X X 

X X 



SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 


FAST 

Pass 

Pass 

1 0 


Pass 

1 4 

Pass 

Pass 


2 4 

2 S? 

3 4 

Pass 


Pass 

' 3 S? 

Pass 

3 4 
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West leads the ace of clubs and a small club to his partner’s 
king. East returns a spade, and West wins with the queen. At 
this point West is almost certain that declarer has five of 
both majors, consequently a singleton diamond. The natural 
play is to return a diamond and let declarer guess his own 
heart suit. Since declarer’s singleton diamond happens to be 
the queen, this play works out very badly. Upon winning with 
the queen, declarer simply leads another low spade to the 
board. Now he has an entry in trumps to get four discards 
on the dummy’s diamond suit. Can West foresee this develop- 
ment? Yes, he should at least be aware of the possibility. Nor- 
mally, a heart return would be more dangerous than a diamond 
return, but not this time. East is marked with either the ace or 
the king-queen of hearts. If declarer had as good as five hearts 
to the ace-queen, he would open the bidding. 


WEST 

4 K J 10 8 2 

<v> 8 6 

0 5 4 
* K J 8 3 

SOUTH 

1 7 

2 0 


NORTH 

4 A 9 5 4 
^ A K 3 
0 A J 8 7 
♦ Q 9 


WEST NORTH 

14 24 

Pass 6 0 


EAST 

Pass 


You lead a trump. Declarer wins and draws two more rounds, 
partner following suit. Next, declarer plays three rounds of 
hearts, winning with the queen, the king, and the ace. Partner 
follows suit each time and declarer drops the ten of hearts 
under the ace. A low spade is led from the board, partner play- 
ing the six, and declarer the seven. When you win, what do you 
return? You should return a club, of course. Declarer s hand 
should be 4 Q 7 x, Q J 10 0 K Q x x, 4 A x. He can 

never get rid of a spade loser, but he can get rid of a club loser 
on his fourth heart. And what if declarer had one less spade 
and one more club? Then he would have played for a dummy 
reversal. 
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WEST 

4 A 9 8 
7 A 10 

OJ 10 96542 

♦ 7 

EAST 

1 ♦ 

Double 

The opening lead is a club, declarer winning with the jack. 
West hops right up with the ace on the first trump lead and must 
find an entry to his partner’s hand for a ruff. East has played a 
low club, showing no strength there. South undoubtedly has an 
unbalanced hand and may easily have a void. With a six-card 
spade suit to the king-queen and a singleton heart. East would 
not have doubled five hearts; he would at least have passed 
the decision around to his partner. But with a five-card spade 
suit and the A K Q of diamonds, a penalty double would look 
logical to him. West’s best chance of finding an entry to his 
partner’s hand is to underlead the ace of spades. It happens 
that this is the only play to set the contract. South’s hand: 

♦ Q, 7 Q J 9 x x x x, 0 — , * K J x x x. 


NORTH 

4 j 10 8 4 
s? K 6 4 
0 8 7 3 
4 A Q 10 


SOUTH WEST NORTH 

4 7 4 * 5 7 


NORTH 


4 J 9 8 6 2 
7 K 10 6 5 
0 A 4 
4 5 4 


EAST 


4 7 


7* 9 3 


0 K Q 10 

7 6 3 

4 K J 6 2 


NORTH EAST 

SOUTH 

Pass 2 0 

2 4 

3 4 Pass 

4 4 


WEST 

Pass 
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West leads the nine of diamonds, dummy winning with the 
ace. Declarer cashes the ace and king of trumps, West following 
suit. South then leads the jack of diamonds, West playing the 
eight, and East the queen. (The deuce is missing.) East leads 
the deuce of clubs, declarer playing the ten and West th§ ace. 
West returns the seven of clubs, East’s king dropping South’s 
queen. Declarer is an excellent player. What should East return? 
A heart return is correct! South’s hand: 4 A K Q 10 x, 
S? A x x, 0 J x, * Q 10 3. South made a very fine play by 
dropping the ten and queen of clubs. But as he pointed out. East 
has already shown up with enough cards for his weak two-bid 
and is marked with a doubleton heart. If the only problem were 
to guess the location of the queen of hearts, declarer would play 
West for it anyway. The important thing is not to let declarer 
avoid a heart loser if he is missing both the queen and jack. 
There is no way to tell whether declarer is false-carding, and, 
if so, in which suit. 

Don't let partner make a mistake l 


NORTH 

4 A 10 x x 

S? K Q x x x x 

0 x east 

♦ Q X ♦ X X 

S? A x 

SOUTH 0 K J X X X 

4 K Q x x x x ♦ A Jxx 
S? J 10 X X 
0 A X 

* x 


EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NOETH 

1 0 

1 ♦ 

4 0 

4 ♦ 

5 0 

Pass 

Pass 

5 ♦ 


WEST 

♦ X 

S? X 

0 Q 10 x x x 
f K 10 X X X X 


West leads his singleton heart. Suppose East returns a heart 
at trick two. West will ruff and return a diamond. After all, East 
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opened and re-bid diamonds. To avoid this. East should cash 
his ace of clubs at trick two. West would play small because he 
wants a heart ruff. If declarer had the singleton ace of diamonds 
and a doubleton club, failure to cash the ace of clubs before 
leading a heart would cost the defenders two tricks. Cashing the 
ace of clubs is an automatic play for an expert. The average 
player forgets about his partner’s problems and expects him to 
play double dummy. 



WEST 

NORTH 

4> J 8 4 

Q 10 6 

0 A 8 

EAST 

4 

A K Q 7 2 

♦ K Q 10 8 5 

* 10 6 5 

V 

A 9 3 


7 8 7 5 2 

0 

6 4 

SOUTH 

0 K 9 5 2 

4 

9 3 2 

4 9 3 

*76 



9KJ4 

0 Q J 10 7 3 

4 A J 4 



SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 0 

i 4 

2 4 

Pass 

* 0 

Pass 

s 0 



West plays the king, queen, and ace of spades, declarer ruff- 
ing. South then lets the queen of diamonds ride on a finesse. If 
East wins and returns the eight of hearts, West should win and 
return another spade. As a general rule, whenever you see that 
declarer has no more losers on the side, you should give him a 
sluff and a ruff, since it may cause him to lose control. How- 
ever, the important point is that East should not take the king 
of diamonds till the third round. The average defender has a 
mental block when it comes to yielding a sluff and ruff. East can 
make it easy on his partner by holding off till the dummy is out 
of trumps. Then, whether West is thinking or not, he will return 
a spade because it is an automatic play. 
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EAST 
4 10 2 

^AJ 10 8653 
0 Q 10 4 

* 7 

WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 

Pass Pass 3 ^ 3 4 

Pass 4 4 

West leads the deuce of hearts, and East, unable to tell whether 
or not it is a singleton, plays the ace. Declarer ruffs, cashes the 
ace of clubs and three rounds of trumps (West following suit 
each time). Then declarer leads a low club from the board, 
putting in the nine when East discards a heart. West wins with 
a jack and leads the ace and another diamond. When East wins 
the queen on a finesse, what should he return P He should return 
a diamond to break up the impending squeeze. From the play he 
should know the location of every card in the deck. The complete 
hand is: 

NORTH 

4 K Q 8 

S? Q 9 7 

0 K J 6 3 EAST 

4 6 5 4 4 10 2 

^ A J 10 8653 
SOUTH 0 Q 10 4 

4 A J 9 7 3 47 

S? - 

0 8 7 2 
4 A K 10 9 3 

Declarer could make his contract once East has played the 
ace of hearts, but the line of play adopted by declarer is not 
unreasonable. The important problem is for the defense. There 


WEST 

4654 
K 4 2 
0 A 9 5 
♦ Q J 8 2 


NORTH 

4KQ8 
S? Q 9 7 
0 K J 6 3 
*654 
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is more to this hand than meets the eye. When this hand was 
played, West saw the squeeze coming up, that is, if East should 
fail to return a diamond upon winning with the queen. However, 
he assumed that his partner would see the squeeze, too, and 
break it up. No matter how good a player is, he will have mental 
lapses, some players more than others. Even with Schenken as 
a partner, if there is a way to prevent him from making a 
mistake, do so. How can West break up the squeeze all by him- 
self? One way is to underlead the ace of diamonds. Suppose he 
is afraid his partner will duck with Q x x. Then he must return 
the king of heartsl 

NORTH 

4 K J x x 
7 X X 

0 J x X X X EAST 

♦ Q x 4 X X X 

V AKQxx 
SOUTH 0 X 

4 A Q 10 x x 4 K J 10 x 
7 10 x 
0 A K Q x 

4 X x 

EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

17 14 2 7 24 

3 7 4 4 

The opening lead is the deuce of hearts won by East’s queen. 
The key play of the hand is for East to lead the ace at trick two. 
Try to visualize East’s problem when he can only see his own 
hand and dummy. If declarer has the ace of clubs, a club lead 
at trick three would be fatal. In the actual hand, failure to lead 
a club at trick three would be just as disastrous. East would 
like his partner to give him a suit-preference signal on the second 
round of hearts. However, West would probably play his next- 
smallest heart at trick two without thinking, if East were to make 
the normal play of cashing the king. The play of the ace should 
jar West out of his lethargy. If he now plays his smallest remain- 


WEST 

4 x 

7 J 8 x x 
0 10 x x 
4 A x x x x 
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mg heart, East can return a club with a slightly greater degree of 
assurance than he would otherwise. 

NORTH 

♦ Q J 3 
S? K 6 
0 9 7 2 

4 Q j 10 6 3 

WEST 

♦ 4 

Q 10 9 7 4 8 
0 J 6 5 
f A K 4 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 2 S? 2 4 Pass 

4 4 

Your opening lead is the king of clubs, partner playing the 
deuce. What should you play next? Obviously, a diamond shift 
is called for. Suppose the play goes as follows: A low diamond 
is led at trick two, and partner’s queen forces the ace. South 
plays a spade to the jack and a low spade to the ace. Next, he 
leads a club, forcing you to take the ace. Now what? If you 
lead a diamond, you may find that declarer has false-carded 
with A K x of diamonds, and you will lose your heart tricks. 
Theoretically, there should be no problem. Partner should fol- 
low with his higher or lower remaining club-spot on the second 
round of clubs as a suit-preference play. We have all (on rare 
occasions, of course) played with a partner who would care- 
lessly play the wrong club in this situation — or one whose play 
could not be relied upon as being an intentional signal. This 
hand illustrates that there are two ways to obtain a reputation 
of being a fine player. The first way is to make your lead on the 
assumption that partner was showing a suit preference. If your 
play works, congratulate him on making it easy for you by his 
brilliant signaling. After all, you want partner and the oppo- 
nents to realize it was no accident that you made the proper 
lead. If partner thinks fast, he will take credit for his signal 
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whether he intended one or not. If your pla w fails, deliver a 
withering blast at such carelessness so that people all over the 
room will know (a) this misfortune was not your fault, and 
(b) was not the standard of bridge to which you are accustomed. 

But suppose you prefer to build your reputation the hard 
way— by winning. You had a chance to avoid any problems if 
you were farsighted enough. You should lead the jack of dia- 
monds at trick two. Normally, the jack would be a losing play 
since it could give declarer the whole suit if partner had just the 
king or queen. This time, with a club suit staring you in the 
face, you don’t mind establishing a few more tricks for declarer. 
The idea is to find out where partner’s cards are and to cash 
out fast. By leading the jack, you give partner a chance to signal 
(assuming he has four or more diamonds). If he has the ace of 
hearts and only the king or queen of diamonds, he will play 
small. If he would overtake your jack with AQxxorKQxx, 
it really does not matter, since you had no chance with this 
partner anyway. Admittedly, the play of the jack is not a sure 
thing. Partner may have A Q x, or K Q x of diamonds, for 
example. However, the play of the jack can hardly lose, and it 
may avoid a problem. 




